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KRKATA 



vor,« t. 
lo the lAKt line page (j^, for '* §catif$Td** read teatUnd, 

In the 17th line from the top of page 131, for " mucA iimpiirity** read murh ofths 
timpUrityt 

\o\„ ft* 
In the 3ril line from the top of page 33 ionert the word viih after the word 

rtmonttraUd, 
In the 17th line from the top of page 36, for ** attributed tht whoU uriti to him** 

rea^l »u]rp0i^d the whaU itriei to he addrei»$d to him. 
In the la»t line but one on page 91, for ** after" read in* 
In the ninth line of the firirt nonnet on page 134, for " nor** read or. 
In the 3rd line of 3rd stanza page 185, for ** rebel*** read reveli. 
In the 7tb line of the tecond sontiet on page IBB, for " like** read on, 
lo the foot-note page 223, for ** character** read characten, and for *' Aii'Vead their. 



SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. 



[on THtlR POBTlCAl* MlRlTa. AND ON TUN QUMTION OV TO 

WHOM AKt THIY AODKSMKD'^ ?] 

At » time when our elder poets arc so much studied, luid 
so justly udmired. it seems nut a little extmordinary that the 
Sonnets of the immortal Shakespeare should be almost utterly 
neglected. When alluded to, as they rarely are, by modern cri- 
tics, it is generally to echo the flippant insolence of Stecvens, 
who asserted that nothing short of the strongest act of imrlia* 
ment could enlist readers into their service. We know, however, 
that in Shakespeare's life-time, these " sugred sonnets." as Meres 
quaintly calls them, were in great esteem, and were for a long 
while far better known than many of the Plays, which fell into 
comparative disrepute for some time before the author's death, 
and were not published in a collected form until several years after. 
Only eleven of the Dramas were printed during the Poet's life. 
Shakespeare died (on his birth-day, April *i3,) in IGIG. Tlie first 
complete edition was printed in 1623, and was the joint specula- 
tion of four booksellers ; a circumstance from which Malone in- 
fers, that no single publisher was at the time willing to risk his 
money on an entire collection of the plays. 



* ** An simoftt imponetrable darknoM rv!*ts on tht> quttntiun. and no effort hat 
kitbtrto, in iho iunslle»t Ueitree. tended to diHpvnitt the gloom.*'— I>r«i^. 
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Shakespeare's sonnets. 



A booikseUer of the name of Jaggard did not hesitate to publish 
on his own account, in 1599, the sonnets which appear under the 
title of " The Passionate Pilgrim** even in defiance of the author, 
or at all events without consulting his wishes. ' The collection 
was so inaccurate and made with so little care, that Marlowe's 
madrigal, *' Come live with me, &c." was included in it as the 
production of Shakespeare. The unpopularity of Shakespeare's 
dramatic works, during even the greater part of the 1 7th cen- 
tury, is another illustration, to be added to a thousand others, 
of the capriciousness of the public taste. In one hundred years 
were published only four editions of his plays, and now perhaps, 
next to the Bible, the exclusive copyright of these works would 
be more valuable than that of any other publication that has yet 
appeared. 

When we reflect upon the manner in which the plays have 
been subjected to the fickleness of the public mind, we ought 
perhaps to be less surprised at the fate of the Sonnets. There 
are also certain considerations connected with the latter, whicb 
may render their present unpopularity a mystery of more easy 
solution. 

In the first place, we must recollect the equivocal nature of 
their subject, and secondly, the unpopular character of the sonnet 
as a peculiar form of verse. It is true, that at the time of their 
original publication, the sonnet was a fashionable species of com- 
position, but it forced its way into notice rather from the great 
reputation of its cultivators, than from its own actual adaptation 
to the general taste. 

Another cause of their neglect may be discovered in the en- 
mity of Steevens, whose arrogant and tasteless criticisms have 
had a strange influence over succeeding commentators. Alexander 
Chalmers observes, that " it is perhaps necessary that some notice 
should be taken of Shakespeare's poems, in an account of his life 
and writings, although they have never" (which is not true) 
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^bcen fttTorilet with the public :** hut Ml h« venturr* to add on 
ao iMignificttiit and unworthy a tuhject i», that the prrrmptory 
(leciaion of Mr. SteeTeu». on the merit* of the»e poem»» severe aa 
k w« only amounts to the general conclusion of nu>dern critics ! 
He haa also the audacity to pretend, that it is necessary to offer 
•owt apology for inserting the poems of William Shakespeare 
k his Toluminous collection of the British Poets ! He is hold 
tttoiagh to assert that there iire *' scattered beauties*' in the sonnets, 
**aKMigh» a Mt iUi/N^* to justify their admission** into the same coU 
kctioii. in which Gorltet. Turl>eville« ViXU Valden. Hughes, Duke, 
King, Sprat, Walsh and Pomfret, have each an honorable place I 

In most of tlie critical and biographical notices of Shakespeare, 
a contemptuous silence is observeti on the subject of the sonnets ; 
ind indeed the mass of readers, at the piTsent day. are not 
eten aware that Shakespeare is the autiior of a \H>lume of 
Miseellaneous Poems, Wordsworth, in one of his prefaces to 
kis own poems^ (publisheil in 1815,) announces it as an interesting 
fiKt, that such a work is extant, and that it is every way worthy 
of the illustrious Shakespeare. Dr. Drake, however, is the only 
writer who has taken up the subject with the enthusiasm which 
every thing connected with that glorious name is so well calcu- 
kted to awaken. His indefatigable industry, and the genuine love 
uf literature, which he on all occasions exhibits, excite the res|)ect 
and sym^mthy of every generous mind. He has contributeil 
ttor« than any other critic with whom I am acquainted to revive 
the«e ui\iustly neglected poems. 

A regret has ot>en l>een expressed that we have little beyond 
a collection of barren dates in what is called the Life of Shakes- 
peare. Now, I conceive, and in this opinion 1 do not stand 
ahme, that if any new light is to be thr\)wn on Shakespeare's life 
and character, it must result from a cai-eful and profound study 
of theae Sonnets. Frederic Schlegel has observed, that it is in 
theae pieces that we are tirst introduced to a [>crsonal knowledge 
a 3 
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of the great poet and his feelings. " When he wrote sonnetSy" 
he observes, " it seems as if he had considered himself as more ol 
a poet than when he wrote plays ; he was the manager of a tibiea- 
tre, and he viewed the drama as his business ; on it he exerted 
all his intellect and power; but when he had feelings intense 
and secret to express, he had recourse to a form of writing, with 
which his habits had rendered him familiar. It is strange bat 
delightful to scrutinize, in these short effusions, the character of 
Shakespeare. For the right understanding of even his dramatic 
works, these lyrics are of the greatest importance ; they show us, 
that in his dramas he very seldom speaks according to his own 
thoughts or feelings, but according to his knowledge." This is 
also the opinion of his celebrated brother Augustus William 
Schlegel, and I take up a strong position when I shelter myself 
under such authorities*. Mr. Thomas Campbell, however, has 
expressed his surprise that the lust mentioned critic, " one of the 
most brilliant and acute spirits of the age," should have made 
this " erroneous over-estimate of the light derivable from these 
poems respecting the poet's history." He contends that the 
facts attested by the sonnets " can be held in a nut-shell ;" that 
they do not unequivocally paint the actual situation of the poet, 
nor make us acquainted with his passions ; nor contain any 
confession of the most remarkable errors of his youthful years. 
He does not deny that some slight hints of a personal nature may 
be gathered from a careful perusal, but he considers these to be 
grossly exaggerated by the German critic. 



• " It betrayed an extraordinary deficiency of critical acumen in the com- 
mentators on Shakespeare, that none of them, as far as wc know, have ever 
thought of availing themselves of his Sonnuts for tracing the circumstances of 
his life. These sonnets paint most unequivocally the actual situation and 
sentiments of the Poet; they enable ua to become acquainted with the passions 
of the man ; they even contain the most remarkable confessions of his youthful 
errors.*' Lectures on Dramatic Literature, hif Augiiutus William Schlegel. The 
remarks of Frederic Scldegel, are extracted from his Lectures on the History of 
Literuturet Ancient and Modern, 
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Khfont Mid I>r« DnJkt, wt^ of opinioii thtt the Mmnftii of 
AhM w«r» lh« fHTtvtotype of 8hiUi(^»i>cttr«> ; andl hough their 
rtiiinHiott» on thi« subject nrv uut without weight » I «m indined 
to think thnt Sh«ke»pe«ire httd »tudietl nil the eonnet eom|H>»itioiit 
if Kb |MhMleceMor»« without con»tructing hi* own after miy |Hir- 
Ikttliir Mnndard. Pmiiei** »y»tem i» not iHH'uHHr to him»eif t there 
«tf« olher writer*, both before imd after him» who adopted the 
lane form* A» tt> lii» turn of expreiMMon, though in tome retpecta 
t w atta r to Shake>|)eare'», it i» not more to than that of hi* other 
fiontefn|MMrarie*« It wa» the diction and idiom of the age. 
Shakeepeare not being an Italian »cho1ar, and not therefore 
ae^aainted with the »trict mmieln, oho»e the »y*tem that wa« mi>at 
popular at the time, and which wan certainly the mo»t eaty 
to eonttruct, and perhapa the n)o»t agreeable to hi» own ear« 
That the fortn of three elegiac t)uatrain«, concluding with a ctm* 
pM « i« infinitely le»a difticuU than the IVtrarchan »onnet» and i« 
capable of bt>ing rendci^d highly n)u»ical and agreeable in »kilful 
hand*« no critic would be willing to di»pute ; but it i» not entitled 
to the name of sonnet. In the Icgitimntc >onnct» the fir»t eight 
hue* should have but two rhyme*, and the concluding »ix line* 
•Kould have cither two or three rhyme* arrangetl alternately. 
I^ake^peare** fourteen- line effu»itm» are very ex4ui*ite little 
poen>», but they aiv not »onnet*, and I only call them *uch to 
di*ting\u»h them frt^m hi* longer picw*» and becau*e they are 
generally rec^^guinetl by that title. 

Some writer* have a ridioulou* habit of calling every *hort 
poem a *t\nnet, without reference to it* preci*e numlter of line* 
or ita general coni>tr\iction. They ungbt ju*t a* well call a didac- 
tic poem an inle ; a blnuk-vemc poem a *oug ; or an elegy an 

epigram. It i» uncritical and injudiciou* to confound the differ- 
ent onler* of ver»c by innpprt^priate title*. 

Many |>et>ple di*appn>vc entirely of the *y*tem of the *onnet 
a* too arbitrary and eonliued« and com|mit» it to the bed t\f l^\w 
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cruBtes*, which the limbs of the victims laid thereon were made 
to fit by being either stretched or amputated, as the case required. 
They object to its being limited to a precise number of lines ; as 
if the same objection might not be made to every other form 
of verse. The sonnet is one stanza of fourteen lines, as the 
Spenserian measure is one stanza of nine lines. Some poems 
have been constructed entirely of sonnct-stanzasf. Though the 
Spenserian stanza is much shorter, it is generally complete in itself, 
and the sound and sense are wound up together by the concluding 
Alexandrine, in a way that fully satisfies both the ear and the 
mind. Even in eight and four line stanzas there is usually a 
certain unity and completeness both of thought and music. These 
laws of verse are not arbitrary or casual, but depend on certain 
fixed principles, discovered by the intuitive taste and discrimina- 
tion of genius. Capel LofiFt has ingeniously insisted on the per- 
fection of the sonnet construction, and its analogy to music ; and 
has remarked that it is somewhat curious that the two Guidi or 
Guittonni, both of Arrezzo, the birth-place of Petrarch, were the 
fathers, the one of the sonnet, and the other of the modern 
system of musical notation and solmization. He has proved, at least 
to my satisfaction, that the sonnet is as complete and beautiful 
a form of verse as any that has been yet invented. I of course 
allude to the strict Petrarchan or Guidonian sonnet. The little 
poems of Bowles and Charlotte Smith are merely elegiac four line 
stanzas, with a concluding couplet ; and though very pretty and 
pleasing compositions, possess not the charm which they would 
have acquired by a more rigid adherence to the Italian model. 
Of later years a more intimate acquaintance with Italian literature 

* It was ben Jonson who fir»t made use of t\m now stale conipariHon ; 
" He cursed Petrarch for redacting verses into sonnels, which he said was like 
that tyrant's bed, where some who were too short were racked, others too long 
cut short.*' Hut Ben Jcnson's taste was not infallible. According to J>rum- 
mond's report of his conversations " Spenser's stanzas pleaded him not, nor his 
matter," while, " for some tilings, he esteemed J^oune the firtt poet in the uorld.** 
t Spenser's " liuinet of Rome,'* and " Viiiom of Petrarch " 6tc. are examples. 
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h» Opened the eyes of our poets to the ftoperior heaaty of the 
legitunate construction. The true Italian sonnet is a lahyrinth 
c^ftweet sounds. It has all the variety of blank-yerso. with the 
additional charm of rhyme. There in no precise limit to the 
number or poi^ition of the pausei», and the lines may so run oyer 
into each other, that the cloying effect of a too frequent and 
palpable recurrence of the same terminations need never be 
experienced, if the poet turn his hkill and taste to a proper 
•coouit. The sonnet is not adapted to all subjects, but to those 
only which may be treated in a small compass. A single senti- 
ment or principle may be expressed or illustrated within its 
Barrow limits with exquisite and powerful effect, but it is not 
adapted for continuous feeling or complex thought. Pastorini's 
cdebrated sonnet to Genoa, and the equally celebrated sonnet to 
Italy, by Filicaja, are examples of the capability of the sonnet to 
give effect to a single burst of feeling or to one pervading idea, 
suggested by a single scene, or circumstance. Wordsworth, who 
is the most legitimate and by far the finest sonnet-writer in the 
£nglish language, since Milton, has produced several perfect 
specimens of the force and unity of this species of composition. 
I content myself with adducing one beautiful example. 

SONNET. 

COMPOSED ON WESTMINSItll BRflXiF.. 

Easth has not aiiy thill^ to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of koul nho could pass by 
A sight to touching in its majesty ; 
This city now doUi like a guruicnl wear 
Tlie beauty of the morning ; silent, bare. 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky ; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In hiH first splendour, valley, ruck, or hill ; 
Ne'er saw I, never felt, a culm so deep I 
The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep. 
And all that mighty heart U lying still I 



The reader feels as this fine sonnet ia wound up with the 
fluhlime concluding imag-c, tliat there is no want of an additional 
line or an additional illu^triitiou. Both the ear and mind are 
satisfied. The music of thought and the i 
exquisitely blended, and seem to arrive together at a natural 
termination. It reminds me of the Portu^iese aphoriatn, that 
the sonnet ought to be shut with a golden key. The Italians 
say that it should he a. body of sweetness with a sting, by which 
they do nut mean that its tenderness or beauty should merge 
into an actual epigram, but that it should end with point and 
spirit. When a sonnet fails to exhibit a unity and finish, it ii 
the fault of the artist. The question put by George Steevens, ii 
allusion to Shakespeare's sonnets of " w/tat have Intth and natuiv 
to do with aonaets ?" is scarcely worthy of an answer. Trutb 
and nature are not confined to any particular form of -verse,, 
aud way be as well embodied in the 14-line stanza as in any 
other \ they depend on the poet's genius, and not on his choica 
of metre. 

It is trae that the sonnet imposes many peculiar difBculties ua 
tho poet, but it is his glory to overcome them ; and we do not 
find that bad sunnets necessarUyn^Btn more nongenae tlui& 
14 lines of bad bhink verse*. 



SnAKKHPEARK'a SON'NKTK. 

But it is time to draw the render's c^ipocinl attention to the 
sor.ucts {,ior tfuch I must call them) of Shukespeure. If 1 rein'et' 
their defects a:» ^itHeis, the truly Shukcsfperiun bcautiisfp with 
wluch they are 50 profuiscly sprinkled, make me delight in them 
a« portHS, without any reference to tlieir {K'culiar chiss or con- 
struction. I »hidl commence with poiutini; out what 1 conceive 
tj bo specimens of their poetical merit, and ^halI afterwards 
proceed to offer some obscr^'ations uiH)n the ditticult question of 
to trkom are they addrtssed, which seems to have turned the heads 
of some of the poet's commentators. 

Mr. Stecvens has asa^rrtcd, that " the sonnets are composed in the 
highest strain of affeetation^ pedantry, circunihcution and nonsense." 

Now I shall endeavour to make tlie reader acquainted with the 
real nature of the poetr)' thus spoken of, and then leave him to 
his indignation and astonishment at such critical hlasplieniy in 
one who set himself up as a commentator on Sliakespeare and a 
preteoder to taste. I^*igh Hunt has well described Stecvens as 
'* an acute observer up to a certain point, but who could write 
like an idiot when he got beyond it.'* As the chief merit of 
Shakespeare's fourteen-line stanzas does not consist in their 
eontumity or completeness, but in the freshness, force , beauty 
and abondance of the thoughts and images, 1 shall nut con- 
fine mj extracts to entire sonnets, but give occasionally such 
dctadied lines and short passages as seem mo^t rcniurkable. 
and Bftv be most easily separated from the context. 1 com- 
'tCp with a complete poem, in which the writer 
lend to marrv. 

m 

forty winlen shall besiece tliy lirow. 
dig deep trendies in thy U'auty's tuUt, 
youth's proud livery . so c'l/itt on now . 
il be a tatteaM weeii 01' <in).ill \\vr\U ht Ul. 
Sn being asked wliert* ail iliy lu uuiy In <, 
here all the treasnre of tiiv lii>iv iiii\< : 
say within thine own ilei'p <utikiii t-yis, 
' an aU-ealiDij sliame and il)riult:»> praise. 



10 shakbspbarb's bonnets. 

How much more praise deserved thy beauty's use, 
If thou couldst answer — * This fair child of mine 
Sliall sum my count, and miike my old excuse — ' 
Proving his beauty by succession Ihine. 
This were to be new-made when thou art old, 
And see thy blood warm when thou feel'st it cold/' 

The following lines, in which the same subject is continued, 
contain one of those vivid images that are flashed from the fancy 
of the genuine poet only. 

** Thou art thy motlier's glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime : 
So thou through windows of thine age shalt see. 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time." 

The ensuing extract has also much beauty : 

" Those hours, that with gentle work did franje 
The lovely face where every eye doth dwell. 
Will play the tyrant to the very same, 
And that unfair which fairly doth excel ; 
For never-resting Time leads summer on 
To hideous whiter." 

Where in any modern poem may we look for such a descrip- 
tion of sun- rise as the following? There is a freshness of 
imagery, a masculine simplicity and strength of diction, and a 
noble freedom of versification, in this passage, that could hardly 
be over-praised. 

** Lo, in the orient when the gracious light 
Lifls up his buniing head, each under eye ^ 

Doth homage to his new-appearing sight, 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty ; 
And having cUmbed the steep-up heavenly hill. 
Resembling strong youth in his middle age. 
Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still 
Att^ding on his golden pilgrimage." 

Scarcely less beautiful arc the following lines : 

** When I do count the clock that tells the time, 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night ; 
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Wbfn I behold the violH |W9t prinu*, 
And mhW curb ull »ilvorrd oVr with white ; 
When lofty tntw 1 see bnm'ti of lniv«»H 
Wlm*h emt from he^t did canopy the h«'rd, 
Ami »uinnier*» green all girtleil up iik sihcnvtHi, 
Dome on the bier, with white und l>ri!itly Uiird ; 
Then of thy Itetiuly do I question nmke - 
That thou among the wastes of time mu»t go \" 

There is n tendcmcsn of feeling in the following sonnet, thut 
must touch the coldest reader. 

** That time of year thou may St in nje Uphold 
Wlien yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hnnjr, 
Tpon IhoM* Uniuhs that shake OKuinst the cold 
llare rtiine<l choirs, where lute the nwcet birds sang. 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day 
Ah after sunset fmletli in the west. 
Which by and by black niktht doth take away, 
IVtith's MMMind self, tluit H(*tds up all in rt*st. 
In me thou sei'st the glowing of such tlrt\ 
Ttiat on the ash«>s of Iuh youth doth lie, 
As the diiith-lHxl whcrtHin it tloth expires 
I'onsumed with that which it was nouri.«lKH| by. 
lliis thou |H'rtH*iv*Ht, which niukcn thy love more strong, 
To love thut well, which thou must Inive e'er long." 

There is much grace and ingenuity in the following n|K)logy 
lor his long silence. The line in Italics is truly exquinite. 

** My love is strengthened, though more weak in sei*ming, 
I love not less, though \vm the show ap(H*ur : 
TImt love IS inen^handiAHl, whose rich enUHMniiig 
Tlie owner** tongue doth publinh every where. 
Our love was new, and then but in its spring, 
W'lien I was wont to gn*i't it with my lays ; 
As Philomel in summer's fnint doth sing. 
And sto|>s his pipe in growth of ri|H*r days. 
Not that the summer i» l(*s« pleasant now 
TAttH mhfH h<r mournfui hyinm </«/ hush (ht ^i^ht^ 
Hut that wild music burtheii't every iMiugh, 
And swceU grown common losie their dear delight. 
Ther«lbre, like her, I sometimes hohl my tongue, 
BtCttUM I would not dull you with my song/' 

a 
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The imagery and the harmony of the first two lines of the 
sonnet to Time are almost perfect. 

TO TIME. 

" Oh ! carve not with Uiine hours my Iove'» fair hrow, 
Nor draw no Wwin ttiere with thine antique |M;n.'' 

The pathos and melody of the ensuing sonnet will be imme- 
diately acknowledged by every reader of taste and sensibility. 

'' No longer mourn for me wlien T am dead, 
Ihen you sliull bear the sullen surly hell 
Give wamini^ to the world that 1 am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest wonns to dwell ; 
Nay if you read this line, remember not 
Tlie hand that writ it ; for I love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
O if (I say) you look upon tliis wm:, 
When I perhaps com[K)unded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my jioor name rehearse ; 
But let your love e'en with my life decay : 
J^est the wise world should took into your moan. 
And mock you with me after I am gone." 

The next brief extract, in which the poet expresses his willing- 
ness to bear all the blame of his forced separation from his 
friend, is equally touching. There is great force in the line 
in Italics. 

** Knowing thy will, 
/ will acquaintance ttrarif^/e, and Lwk strange ; 
Be absent from thy walks ; and on my tongue 
Thy sweet beloved name no more shall dwell. 
Lest I (too much profane) should do it wrong. 
And haply of our old accjuuintance tell." 

There is a freshness and beauty as of vernal breezes and blue 
skies in the first half of the following sonnet. 

" From you have I l^een absent in the spring, 
When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim. 
Hath put a s[)irit of youth in every thing 
Tliat licavy Saturn laughed and leai)ed witli him. 
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Yo( nor the \n\n of bird, nor the $vrwi anu'lt 

Of diflmMit flowers in (Khutr nml in hue. 

Could make nie any !iiiniiner*<i story tell. 

Or from tlH'ir proud hip plurk them where they grew : 

Nor did 1 womler ut the lilies white. 

Nor praiM the dwp vermilion in the roue : 

'JHiey were but sweet, MWtvt H{;\treii of delight, 

Drawn after you, you |iattern of all thotte ; 

YtH MrniiHl it winter utill, and, you away, 

As with your shadow 1 with these did play." 

The following is a fine btirst of poetry, and is characterized by 
that easy force of Btylc, and cxuberunce of fancy, and that almost 
miraculous felicity of diction which scein peculiar to this mighty 
genius. His descriptions of morning coniu upon us like the 
diwu itsi'lf. 

** Full many a glorious moriiiiii; have I 8t*en 
Flatter the mountain top.s witU Hovereiun eye, 
Kiimniu >%ith i;ohU'n furc the meadows i(reen, 
(jildm^ \m\v. streams with heavenly atehemy." 

But instead of particularising in this way the various gems 
io these sonnets, 1 will now heap u few more together, and let 
the reader make his own comments on their beautv. 

** J«ike as the waves make to tlie |M'bbIed shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end." 

** ilrvnX prinees' fiivorites their fair loaves spn^tul 
But IIS the marigold at the sutrs eye : 
And in themseUes their pride lies buried. 
For at a frown they in their Klory die." 

" So flatter 1 the sustrt'Compltxiofied mi^»A/." 

** Thy G[laHS will show thtn* how thy lM*auti(*s wear, 
Thy dial how thy pririous miuiiteH waste : ^ 
The vacant Ieavt>s thy mind's imprint will U^ir, 
And of this book this leamiiii; miiy'st tlum ta-nte, 
Tlie wrinkles whieh thy ulnss will truly show, 
Of wouthtU gruwt will give thee memory ; 
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Thou by thy dial's shudy stealth may'si know 
Times thievish progress to etet-niti/** 

" Three winters cold 
Have from the forests sliook three summers' pride ; 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned ; 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 
Tliree April perfumes in three hot Junes burned, 
Suice first I saw you/' — 

" And truly not the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the East, 
Nor that full star that ushers in the even 
Doth half that glory to the sober west, 
As those two mourning eyes become thy face/' 

" O call not me to justify the wrong. 

That thy unkindness lays upon my heart ; 

Wound me not with thine eye, but with thy tongue/' 

" Ah ! do not when my heart hath 'scaped this sorrow 
Come in the rearward of a con(|uered woe/' 



" Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 
'Gainst which the world can ne'er hold argument," &c. 



Those persons to whom I may have the good fortune to intro- 
duce Shakespeare as a sonnet- writer, will feel no little surprise at 
the extreme elegance and accuracy of his verse. There is an 
occasional smartness, terseness and antithesis in many of his 
poems, that people are apt to consider pecuhar to the modems. 
There is a balanced harmony, a point and opposition, in the 
following couplets, that have not been excelled by Pope or 
Darwin. And yet they were written upwards of two centuries ago ! 

" The worth of that, is that which it contains, 
And that is this, and this with thee remains. 

1 am to wait, though waiting so, be hell ; 
Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or well. 
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For sweetest tlung» tun\ »oumt by tlnnr Offils ; 
lilk'ss lh«t fc^tor, smell fiir wi^tm" th«u wtf<^iil. 

For wi*, th«t wow bohi>l(i ihe«» pit^sent il«ys, 
lUw ew lo woiuler, l>ul lm*k luiigue:! io itmise. 

Uui tlieiuv I ItHin), mul tiiul tho lr;»on trut\ 
I>rtig5 (K^ison hinu timt $i> ftvl sk'k of you. 

Him Imw 1 Kv^t ; thou hust \x\{\\ him mul luo ; 
Ut» pluvs the whoK\ nml vet I mu not frt'e* 

For 1 h«w sworw tluv fwir; moit* |verjurtil I, 
To sweiir, A^inst llie tnitlu so Rnil h lie. 

Come tlwMpe ft^r cure, uml i!us hv thnt 1 |>n>xv 
Iaux**s tire hents wuter* water ihh»U not love, 

lUtrssetl Hix* yon, whose worthines^s ^ixt'* siH>|>e 
Iknng htt(l« to triumph, Ihmu};: luektHK to ho|H\" 

After those 9]HHMinen8. to which 1 could add n thouMnd othen^, 
Johnson*s tulk aWut the rudo »tutc of Kugli»h vorHiAcatiou 
Wore the time of WaIUt mid Pope ia >vor»c thim fuolialu It 
WIS disgraceful in a writer who sot hiiusclf up as the historian of 
pootr\' aud pi>cts, to pass over the agt^ of Shakes|)earo in the way 
he has done, 

1 have as vet continod mvsolf to a ot^nsidoration of their 
poetical merit, hut though I do not propose to enter fully into 
the question at present, I cannot help suhjoining h few passages 
to support Schlegers pivsition. that much of the poet's persot^al 
histOTN' and private feelings is revctUed in these condemned and 
ncglectetl sonnets. 

The following lines contain an afTeeting idlusion to his piH)fos- 
«on as an actor, an acknowledgment of his follies, which he 
no douht rightly attrihutcs to the intluence of his unfortunate 
circumstances, and an intimation of profound repcntumv. Pope 
h»M obaervcd that ** Shakespeare was ohli^r^'d to please the lowest 
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of the people, and to keep the worst of company." Chalmers 
replies to thi#, that we have nothing but Pope's conjecture on 
the subject. Now, if Chalmers had only judged for himself, and 
had not turned from Shakespeare's poems with disdain, because 
they were not good enough for Mr. Steevens*, he might have 
met with the ensuing passage, which would have convinced him 
that Pope was correct in his assertion. 

" O, for my sake do you with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess for my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my Hfe provide, 
Than pMic mearis, which public manners breeds : 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it ivorks in like the dj/ers hand.*^ 

It has been erroneously asserted by many writers on Shakes- 
peare, that he was not conscious of his mighty faculties, and had 
no anticipation of his future fame. There are numerous passages, 
that are characterised by a glorious egotism and self-confidence. 
The following lines bear unanswerably on the point. 

" Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest : 
So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee.'* 



• A very popular author, distinguished for h'ls knowledge of literary history, 
has done me the honor to read the first edition of this work, and in an interest- 
ing and most obliging private letter, communicates the following characteristic 
notice of Steevens : — 

" These sonnets have had a singular fate since Steevens declared that 
nothing short of an act of Parliament was necessary to compel us to read them, 
and he boldly as impudently rejected them from the works of Shakespeare. As 
Steevens was not deficient in critical judgment, and was a malicious wag, 
whenever he had his friend and rival Malo&e in view, tbb him and ridienlow 
decision may have been only one of the many unfair tricks or lUfB ffhiek ht. 
laid to catch his brother commentatflsr* Boswall *aM am mi. 
only originated in this mischievoot P*"' 
innocent into the min, alwp** " 
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Ab4 kt Be add ont more exuDple. 

" AW mmrUt acr lit fiUal mnMmeatt 
Of/rnm aUtf eatlitt tkit pomr/^ rkymt." 

Soae ot the mmiikIs, however, Ihitl appear to have been 
nitln in Itia youth, and before he had gained hia reputation, 
■t a* loll of graceful hwnilitjr anda reverential regard for otbera, 
■ hia htsT prodnctioaa are of « jual and noble con&d«K« in hia 
•«s prctciuioiu. 

" If ibcu «urntrc mj wdl coolenlrd day, 

UTbta itial churl ilmth my Uhw* wiUi duil *haU Mrer, 

And ihah bj Ibnune once more i»-«urTey 

Thtae foar nA liurt of tliy deceued kirrr ; 

Coapaie dm wiilt ibc beiifring M itte line, 

Aod iboujt'' ^^ ^ OMittriirptd kf rT€ry pen, 

Rnerrc ibno liir taj k»e, not (6c llwir riijrme, 

Exctnkd by ibe bei)[hi «r bu^ipier uieu." 

" O ! bo<r I fBiDl when I of you do urile, 
KDomag a Ulltr tpirit dodi uie your name." 

Thit " better apiril" u rappoaed bjr aome to be Spenter ; but 
tho^;h Spenaer ia alao alluded to by name in the PmniatmU 
PUfrim. and with great praiie. " the better ■[nri!" ia thonghl by 
Mber critic*, and oot without reaaou, to be Daniel, who had then 
a high reputation. 

Lei^ Hnnt think* that we may gather from the aoDoet* that 
fihil I HI I ail waa lame*. I auppoae he allude* to the foUowing 
fMHgc. bnl it ia perhiqi* doubtful whether it ihould be interpret- 
•tUmllyornot. 

Aa a dHic]itl teher %A*y debghi 

lid du dtedi ofyiiulb, 
J, BM^ Immt tj/JutlHoi't lUuitit ifit, 
all mj cnnrMt uflliy wonli bihI iruih ; 
Vm «h«h« baauly, binh, or H«idil> or »i(. 



•Khai* bvaa Ium— TTnau— ShaUtpMie— 
I— IcaU-Ultaa— i'lioila, ht. &e. 
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Or any of these all, or all, or more, 
Entitled in my parts do crowned sit, 
I make my love engrafted to thy store : 
So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised." 

There is a passage in another sonnet of a similar description to 
the third line of the ahove extract. 

*' Say that thou didst forsake me for some fault, 
And I will comment upon that oflTence : 
Speak of my lameneiSy and I straight will halt, 
Against thy reasons making no defence." 

Sir Walter Scott introduces Shakespeare into his Kenilworth 
with an allusion to his lameness : — " He is a stout man at quarter 
staff, and single falchion, though I am told, a halting fellow." 

The fortieth sonnet shows that he was accustomed to travel on 
horseback, and that when vexed by his steed's dulness, notwith- 
standing his own sweetness and gentleness of nature, he could 
not help '* provoking him on" with " the bloody spur," 

" Tliat sometimes anger thrust into his hide." 

He adds, however, tliat the groan of the poor animal was 
** More sharp to me than spurring to his side." 

These sonnets also prove that he was a warm friend and a 
passionate lover. Indeed, considering that he was a married 
man, and a father, it must be confessed that his extravagant love 
for a notoriously low and licentious woman (Campbell calls her a 
married woman, though I recollect no passage in the sonnets that 
exactly justifies him in so describing her) certainly throws a 
shade upon his moral character. His thinking it necessary to 
publish and immortalize the matter, makes it a thousand times 
worse. 

Shakespeare married at eighteen. His wife was eight years 
older. It is supposed that she did not contribute to his domestic 



happincM*. One of his biogmphcm imagines that he was 
jmlc^i but this is scarcely probable. I think, considering that he 
did not take his wife with him to liondon, but Hved at a distance 
from her for many years. It is certain, that he neglected her in 

bis will, in which her name was at first wholly omitted, and sub- 
sequently inserted with the bequest of only •• kin iweond hettt btni,*' 
That he was unfaithful to her, is, I fcwr, pretty clearly proved 
bv some of these Confessional Sonnets, which seem to corre- 
ipond in their character with a scandalous anecdote lately dis* 
covered by Mr. l*ayne Collier. Durbidgc the actor, while playing 
Richard the Third, struck the fancy of a fair citixcn, who appoint- 
ed him to call upon her under the name of Richtird the Third. 
Shakespeare overheard the as*^igniition, and forestalled poor 
Burbidge. When the latter arrived and sent in his name, 
Shakespeare sent word back that Wiiiimn the Conqueror was 
before Richard the Third. He was suspected of the paternity of 
Davenant, and when the latter was telling some one that he was 
going to his CtocZ-father Shakespeare, he was cautioned not to 
take Geij'jf name in vain. Such gossiping and doubtful anecdotes 
as these, are perhaps scarcely worth repeating : but such is our 
eager interest in the slightest details connected with Shakes- 
peare, that we cannot help treating them with more consideration 

than they really merit. 

I now come to the consideration of the question of to whom are 
tke» Sonnets atfHrrssni ,* a mystery which has puzzled the critics as 
much as that of the authorship of Juuius. Huzlitt acknowledges, 
in his uccasionallv familiar wav, that of the " ultimate drift" of 
the sonnets, he can " make neither head nor tail." Thomas 
Campbell is also puzzled, and renmrks that it seems almost impos- 
sible to make out to whom thov are addressed. Even the Sclile- 



• I bclipvc riion\R» Campbell ii» \m rdition of 8liftkc»ppare'fl IMayB, in one 
voUmp, lian Matrtl that tlip DnmiUii' hauls first rhilii wag born about b\k 
moathisft«r bid maniago with Anno llalbaway. 

D *i 
% 
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gelfl have not attempted, I believe, to settle this point, thongli 
so indignant at the contemptaons neglect with which the sonnets 
have been treated by the poet's varioas biographers. The 
qaestion might seem of less importance if it were not for the 
very peculiar character of several of these little poems, which 
from the want of some positive information in this respect are 
perfect riddles. It is well known that the smaller collection of 
sonnets and other short lyrical pieces, which first appeared in 
1599, was pablished by an ignorant and nnprincipled bookseller 
of the name of Jaggard, without the author's sanction. In a 
public letter of Thomas Heywood's to his own bookseller, Mr. 
Nicholas Okes, he alludes to this surreptitious publication, and 
observes, "The author I know is much offended with M. 
Jaggard, that (altogether unknown to him) presumed to make so 
bold with his name." Now, though we have no direct evidence 
that the larger collection of sonnets, respecting the object of 
which there has been so much conjectural criticism, was also 
published in defiance or without the knowledge of the author, I 
cannot help thinking there is very good reason for supposing this 
to have been the case, when we consider the imperfect and 
imsatisfactory manner in which the work was edited. The poems 
of Venus and Adonis, ('* the first heir of his invention,") publish* 
ed in 1593, and TTie Rape of Lucrece, published in 1594, were 
evidently superintended by the author, who dedicated both of 
them to his celebrated patron the Earl of Southampton ; but it is 
difficult to imagine that Shakespeare himself had any thing to do 
with the first edition of the larger collection of sonnets, which 
are dedicated with singular inelegance and ambiguity by the 
publisher to no one knows whom. It is strange that no critic 
(at least none with whom I am acquainted) has looked upon 
the publication in this point of view ; for though this hypothesis 
does not enable us to reconcile or explain the many contradic- 
tions and mysteries with which the collection abounds as it now 



ilM^ Ttt It U ratfoniibk in itself. Mid »u|rg^U Xht jaatic« and 

Mfffwty of our uttributinir tttiicb that U confuMtl or ohj«HMioii* 

dU* w Um wlMtiou Mi4 armngf meat of the coutrnt* to n want 

«f jwigtmettt in the publisher* The dedication to which 1 have 

ilraftiiT aUuded ia printed a* follow*, in the Ant edition : 

*• T\>. TIh*, iwlie. bejiviter, of. 

Th«»e, in«uin)£« 9oiiimM** 

Mr« \V. II. «H. lUppiiifMe. 

AihI. that, eteniiiie. 

lVHui«tti« 

By. 

Our, e\ef-Uvinjj, IWl. 

\\ uhrth. 

The, weiUwi»lun|{« 

Adveiiiufer. in. 

Forth. 

T. T." 

The eoromentatora have taxed their utmt>«t in^^enuitv to diaco- 
YW who thi» W. II. can he. Dr Farmer auppoae* that theaonneta 
aie addrcMed to William llarto. the |HH^t*a nephew ; hut thia haa 
ainc^ heen discovered to be im|H>s^ible, a« he waa not bom before 
the vcMT l<itlX>. and the aonneta were publiahed in 1609. and 
•ome of them are known to have been written and circulate«l 
iiinoa|:at the author** private friend* aeveral )*ear« before. Merea 
pnu*ea the*e " au^irvtHl aonnet*** in hia •• Wit*a Treaaur)*,*' pub* 
Kahed in 159(). Ttie tirat aeventeen were written to |)erauade the 
object of them to marry, and it in abaurti to auppt>ae they were 
«ddreaaed to a little child, aa llarte muat then have been. I)e« 
aide« which* he waa of humble birth and pretenaionm. whereaa 
there are innumerable i^aj^aaj^* in the aonneta that plainly allude 
to a iMtron and friend of di»tin|i^uikhtHl rank and influence. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt once pointo%l out to Mr. M alone a line in the 'JOth 
aonnet. which induceil the latter to believe that \V. il. atanda for 
WilUam liu^hea. 

** A man in kt^r^ all iitH% in \m ct>ntrt>IUnf - *' 
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The name of Hughes was formerly written Hews. To this person 
Mr. Malone says that it is probable the first 126 sonnets are 
addressed, and the remaining 28 to a lady. The play upon the 
author's own Christian name in the ld5th and 143rd sonnets 
seems in accordance with this notion — 

'* Let no unkind, no fair beieeches kill ; 
Think all but onei and me in that one Will." 

" So will I pray that thou may'st have thy Will." 

It may be observed, by the way, that these truly contemptible 
puns and equivoques in a species of composition that was not 
addressed to a mixed circle like the author's dramas, of which 
the occasional bad taste has hitherto been thought an unwilling 
sacrifice to the *' groundlings,'' seem to prove an early and innate 
propensity to sins of this description. But no poet is perfect. 
The 20th sonnet, in which the word Hews occurs, is the most 
puzzling and inexplicable of the whole series. I would extract it 
entire, if it did not appear objectionable on the score of decency. 
If I understand it rightly, of which I am very far from being 
certain, it is in every respect a disgrace to the name of 
Shakespeare. (And yet how can we know that it is really his ?) 
The reverend Mr. Dyce, the editor of a new edition of these poems, 
praises Mr. Tyrwhitt's ** ingenuity" in the conjectures concern- 
ing Mr. Hughes, but without much cause. It is not certain that 
Shakespeare in this case intends to commit a pun on a name, 
because the word hew in Shakespeare's time, as Dr. Drake 
observes, meant mien and appearance ^ as well as tint, and it is 
possible that the poet is playing on the different meanings. Who 
is W. Hughes } ** A Mr. Hughes," as Mr. Dyce culls him ; — he 
seems created for the occasion. He is a name and nothing else. 
Is it likely that such a person, of whom no one has heard, was 
the great patrician patron of our immortal bard ? and is it possi- 
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ble that he should have been addressed by Shakespeare in such 
tinei as the following ? 

" Thou, that art now the world's fresh ornament, 
And only herald to the gaudy spring/' 

** Against that time, if ever Umt time come, 
When I shall sec thee frown on my defects, 
When as thy love huth cast his utmost sum, 
Called to that audit by advised respects ; 
Against that time, when thou tihalt strnngd^ pau. 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye; 
When love converted from the thing it was, 
Shall reasons fmd o( settled gravity.'* 

The following passages evidently allude to one who was the 
observed of all observers, the object of more than one compli- 
mentary Muse, and the patron of the learned. 

*' So oil have I invoked thee for my muse. 
And found such fair assistance in my verse. 
As every alien pen hath got my usCf 
Ami under thee their poetry disperse. 
Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing. 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly. 
Have added feathers to the leamed^s wing. 
And given grace a double majesty." 

** And having thee, of all men's pride I boast." 

It is, I think, pretty clear, that ** A Mr. Hughes'* is not 
the person who was " all men's pride," and who gave " grace a 
double majesty.'* But if Tyrwhitt and Malone fell into the error 
of giving Shakespeare a patron and a subject somewhat too 
humble and obscure, Mr. George Chalmers has made a very oppo* 
site mistake, and in his anxiety to find a sufficiently dignified 
object for the poet's praise and gratitude has fixed upon royalty 
itself. He insists upon it that tfie whole series of sonnets (154) is 
addressed to Queen Elizabeth ! To those who are familiar with 
the sonnets, and the palpable indications of many of them being 
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addressed to a male object, this opinion seems too ridiculous to be 
received with any other answer than a laugh. I have gone 
through the sonnets with great attention, to satisfy myself as 
to the sex of the object or objects of them, and the following 
are some of the many passages which I found glaringly opposed 
to the notion of Mr. Chalmers : 



" Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou viewest, 
Now is the time that face should form another ; 
Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest, 
Thou dost beguile the world, unbless some mother, ^* 



" Is it for fear to wet a widow's eye 
That thou consumest thyself in single life ? 



" Dear my love, you know, 

You had ajatfier; let your son say so" 

** Now stand you on the top of happy hours ; 
And many maiden garUmds yet imset, 
With virtuous wish would hear you living flowers,^* 



« 



O carve not with thine hours my love's fair brow, 
And draw no lines there with thine antique pen ; 
Him in thy course untainted do allow, 
For beauty's pattern to succeeding men" 



" Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage — *' 

" The region cloud hath masked him from me now, 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth." 

'* Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won ; 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assailed ; 
And when a woman woos, what woman's son 
"Will sourly leave her till she have prevailed ? 
Ah me! but yet thou mightest, my sweet, forbear. 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth. 
Who lead thee in their riot even there 
Where thou art forced to break a two-fold truth ; 
Hers by thy beauty tempting her to thee^ 
Thine, by thy beauty being false to me.* 



Son. 3. 



Son. 9. 



Son. 13. 



Son. 16. 



Son. 19. 
Son. 26. 

Son. 33. 



•* 



Son. 41. 
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** BeaiU€out and lort/y youth , 
%VheD thst shall fiuie, my vene distils your tnitli/' Son. 44. 

** His beauty shall in these black lines be seen." Son, 63. 

** Ah ! wherefore with imperfection should he lire, 
And with Ail presence grace impiety, 
That sin by him advantage should achieTe, 
And lace itself with his society V Son. 67. 

^ Thus is his cheek the map of outworn day." Son. 68. 

" Nothing, sweet bo^y &c." Son. 108. 

" O ! thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power — " .Son. 126. 

Qacen Elizabeth must have been an old woman (about 64) 
when she was thus addressed by Shakespeare, according to Mr. 
George Chalmers, as hb " sweet boy /" The W. H. of the dedica- 
tion, and the perpetual allusions to a male object, are no obstacles 
to our critic, who does not even hesitate to nnsex the Queen for 
the sake of his ingenious speculation. He supposes that the mas- 
culine phrases were addressed to her in her character of sove- 
reign ! Some of the sonnets that have a female object are any 
thing bat complimentary ; and if they were really addressed to 
Elizabeth, either prove her majesty to have been a base and Hcen- 
tions woman, or William Shakespeare to have been guilty of a 
gro68 and malicious libel on a " Virgin Queen." 

" In nothing art thou black, save in thy deeds.*' 

<• For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night.'' 

** Oh ! how I love what others do abhor." 

He calls her also in different sonnets, " his false plague," his 
" female evil," his " colored ill," and accuses her of " seducing 
his friend." 

Absurd as is the conjecture of Mr. George Chalmers, there 
has been no want of mad or careless critics to keep him in coun- 

VOL. II. B 
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tenancc. The early editors, Gildon and Scwell, both maintained 
that the whole collection is addressed to a female ! 

Some of the commentators have been puzzled by the amatory 
character of the exprcsHions unequivocally applied in many in- 
stances to a male object. But it should be remembered, that 
in the age of Shakespeare there was very little distinction be- 
tween the ordinary expressions of love and friendship. The latter 
frequently bordered on the strongest language of the former. 
Warton observes, that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, there 
were published entire sets of sonnets devoted to the record of a 
species of tender attachment bewcen male friends, which, though 
wholly free from any direct impurity of expression or open im- 
modesty of sentiment, would not be tolerated in these days. He 
alludes, as an instance, to the " Affectionate Shepherde** of Richard 
Bamfielde, printed in 1595, in a series of twenty " not inele- 
gant sonnets," which were exceedingly popular. The poet be- 
wails his unsuccessful love for a beautiful youth, in " a strain of the 
most tender passion, yet with professions of the chastest afTection/' 
The meaning attached to the ardent phrases tbat are now con- 
fined to the intercourse of sexual passion, is not to be given by 
the modern reader to the same cx{)re88iuns in some of our elder 
writers. It will be generally admitted, however, that the revolu- 
tion in our language in this respect is a very pleasant and proper 
one ; and it cannot be denied that in too much of the poetry of 
the 15th and IGth centuries the effect of great originality, forcc^ 
and beauty of imagery and thought, is often injured by the dis- 
agreeable feeling, bordering on disgust, with which we encounter 
expressions, that however customary and decorous in the olden 
time, have acquired an air of indelicacy in consequence of the 
great change that has since occurred in their meaning and their 
mode of application. 

Dr. Drake has entered into a very elaborate, and certainly a 
very ingenious and plausible disquisition, to prove that the firit 
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one hundred and twenty-six of the Konnctfi arc addressed to I^ord 
Southampton*. I think, however, that 1 have discovered various 
reasonable objections to this hypothesis. The first seventeen 
sonnets, which so strongly urge the poet's friend to marry, could 
scarcely have been addrcHsed to Lord Southampton, because that 
nobleman, then not quite 22 years of ago, asniduously courted 
Mrs. Vernon in 1595, (about 14 years before the sonnets were 
poblished, and three years before they were alluded to by Merest 
as being in private circulation amongst the poet*s friendn,) and 
he married her (his marriage having been delayed by the inter- 
ference of Queen Elizabeth) in 1599. In the next place almost the 
only praise bestowed on the object of these sonnetH is that of extra* 
ordinary beauty, and I do not recollect that Lord Southampton 
has been celebrated for the wonderful perfection of his fnce or 
pertoni though if his portrait in Malone'H ShukcH])cnre be authen- 
tic, he was not uncomely {. His wit and learning, however, are 
indisputable, and were warmly eulogized by Chapman, Hrothwate, 
Nash, and other contemporary writern ; but throughout the 126* 
sonnets, supposed to be dedicated to his mcritH, it is remarkable 
that there are but two allusions to any mental qualities. 

The first of the following quotatiouH ulmoMt implies a want of 
mind, or at all events that the world gave the object of the sou- 
net no credit for mental endowmentH, though his personal beauty 
was generally admitted. 

" TlioM* partH of [hen that the world's oyo doth view, 
Want nothing timt thu thou(;hU of hcurbt can mend : 



* lU propoftcfl to rovcrnc tlio iniUutu W. JI. and niako them Ntaml for //eiiry 
Ifriothcsly, Karl of Soutiiamptoii. 

t It in pout/i/« that MeroH may liavo alludod to tlic noiincUi in tlio l*u»»ionate 
Pilgrim, publiihcd in Wii), Lii^li Hunt Ium fallen into a mintake, in Nuppoving 
tktlthe 154 HonnetH were not publiHlied till aftor the poct'M deatli. 

t lib fuaturcH were at all events fnatcuUim, but in the '20th Hounet the poet 

** A womtinnfac.ti^ with naturi',*H own hand painted, 
llast thuu, the muitn-'nutireht o( my pa»Miun." 

H 2 
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All tongues (tlie voice of soul) ^ave thee that due, 

Uttering bare truth, even so as foes commend. 

Thy outward, thus with outward praise is crowned ; 

But thone same tongues that give thee so thine own, 

In other accents do this praise confound ; 

By seeing farther than the eye hath shown. 

They look into the beauty of thy miiid, 

And that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds ; 

Then (churls) their thoughts^ although their eyes were kind, 

To thy fair flower add t/ie rank smell of weeds ; 

But why thy odour matcheth not thy show, 

To solve is this, — that thou dost common grow." Son. 69. 

The next passage, however, is an acknowledgment, though on 
the part of the poet only, of his possessing mental excellence. 
He does not hint that this praise will be confirmed by the opinion 
of others. 

'' Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue." Son. 82. 

But even this compliment may have been extorted from the 
writer, by the reproaches of his friend, who it appears was inor- 
dinately fond of praise, and no doubt felt somewhat piqued at the 
absence of all allusion to the qualities of his mind. 

" I never saw that you did painting need, 
And therefore to your fair no painting set. 
I found, or thought I found, you did exceed 
The barren tender of a poet's debt : 
And therefore have I slept in your report ; 
'This silence for my sin you did impute,** Son. 83. 

*' You to your beauteous blessings add a curse, 
Being fond of praise.'' Son. 84. 

" Farewell, thou art too dear for my possessing. 
And like enough thou knowest thy estimate** Son. 87. 

This last line seems to be a strange mode of address to a respect- 
ed nobleman and the poet's patron ! If the object of the sonnets 
was intellectually gifted, and it was thought desirable to please and 
compliment him, it would seem that mental endowments must 
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Ut« b^en of minor importance in the po«t*s estimation* and beauty 
every thing, even in a man. As I observed before, in only two 
places in 1126 aonnets, or 1764 lines, supposed to be devoted to 
eulo£:tams on a single male character, is there any allusion to his 
mind ; while almost every lino conveys some compliment to his 
extmor charms. Had ho been distinguished for any other quali- 
ication than his pretty looks, I think Shakes|>eare was not the man 
to have done injustice to his merits. Even his moral character 
•ppeara as doubtful as his intellectual. 

In sonnet 33, he says, that as *' full many a glorious morning** 
ha* permitted 

** Tlio bnsesi clouds to ride, 
With ugly rack on his ot*lesiiul iUi^s 
Attiijrtmt ihtjliHom h\^U his vhui^r hitk 
SittiliHg HHSOTH io HTsi tri/A thU tUs^iMtr : 
£*eii so my sun one tnuly morn did shine, 
With all triumplmnt splendour on his brow ; 
Jhii HHi ! tf/ftrA' ! ht HTus hut OHt hoHr mine^ 
7*Af tr^ioH c/tW hafh ttntsketi him j nun mr nott. 
Yri himjor ihis tnif hnr ho H'hii iiiMimHfth ; 
tS'itm of thic worhi may stain^ when Ilttnxns stta siaintth,'* 

Thia surely implies something infamous in his conduct. But 
the subject is continued in the ensuing lines : 

*' * Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break 
To dry tin* rain on my storm-beaten fiioe. 
For no man well of such a «Uve cim s|H?iik, 
That heals the wound, and cures not the disgrace^ 
Nor can thy shttme give physio to my grief.*' Son. 34. 

In sonnet 35 the poet exhorts him to be no longer grieved at 
what he has done, for, ** roses have thorns, and silver foimtains 
mud;** and in sonnet 95, he again alludes to his faults, and ex- 
claims, 

•• O ! whftt a mansion have thivjo vicrs got 
Which R>r tluMr habitation chinie out thee ! 
Wk^re h^Hi/s tYi/ doth co>er every blot, 
And all Uiing^ turu to hur, that eyes can see/' 
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to have prcHcntcd liiin with the munificent gift of a thousand 
))oiin(]n, a Hum at that pcrriod C({iial to five thouHutid pounds iti the 
preHent day. Thin large donation iH HU])poHed to have been 
bentowed on Shakenpeare in the d(;eline of hiH life, to enable him 
to purelia»e ** New Place" at Stratford, wlien he wwi about to 
retire from public life. So early uh IfifM, in the; dedication of The 
Rnpa of Ijucrccr, the poet not in«rrcly tlffdicates hiH book, but 
obnervcH, " thfi lovk / (Mlratt; to your Lordship, i» without end,'* 
He mIho addM, " WirAT I mavk donk ih youhb, what I havs 
TO no IH yoi/kh; hkino i'akt in a\a* I havk okvotkd rouRS*/' 
Th it likely that hin noble patron, who appearH to have favored 
him with Hueh wurm fricMidnhip and f^enerouH aHMiHtancc from the 
comnx^ncement of the ))0(:t'H ear(;(*r to itH eloHe, Hhould have been 
thuH indirectly rtli/;hted or iuHuUed, an he muHt have been if the 
Honnetn, which are often ex])reMMive of Huch axduaive fricndnhip, 
gratitude, and chity, were addreHH(!d to Ilerhcrt? 

In the account by the Oxford llintorian, A. }\ Wood, of the 
life and character of the P^arl of Pembroke, he in dcHcribed at 
" learned, and endowed to admiration with a poetical genie, as by 
thoHc amorouH and not inelegant Airen and Poemn of hiH composi- 
tion doth evidently appear ; some of which had munical notes set 
to them by Henry Lawes." And Lord Clarendon Hpeaks of him 
an a man " of excellent purtn and a graceful Hpeakcr upon any 
Hubjcct, having a good proportion of learning and a ready wit 
to apply it and enlarge upon it." Can it be HuppoHcd that Shakes- 
peare would have dedicated 12G sonnets to the praise of a poet 
without a Hingle allusion to his genius ? Shakespeare knew too 
well the nature of the commendation which a poet most dearly 
covets, to have been guilty of so offensive on omiMion. When 



* Dr. Orakfl hi«i inadvertantly omitted to 
would have told strongly In fiupport of Ms OWIf 
that irifraijli, with hii puwm Cmt W 
to thii lubject. 
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Heru alladed to the " sug;ared sonnets" William Herbert waa a 
boy of aboDt 15 years of age, and it is difficult indeed to sup- 
pose that Shakespeare should have addressed a series of sonnets 
to snch a Tonngster, calling upon him most earnestly to marry and 
leave behind him an image of his beauty, llie person addressed 
is even somewhat severely remonstrated for remaining in a state 
of " single blessedness." 

" Be not ulf-ttiUled, for ibou art much too fair 
To be death's conquest aud make ivorms thine heir." &n. 9. 

" For thame! deny that thou beareat iove to any 
Who for iJiyself art bo improvident." Son. 10. 

I would draw another argument against both Dr. Drake and the 
Magaune writer (who signs himself J. B. — is it John Bowring?) 
from the inconsistent and contradictory character of the dedica- 
tion. The more I think of it, the more I am convinced that 
Shakespeare had nothing to do with the publication of the son- 
nets. It is as clear as the snn at noon-day, that some of the 
Bonnets are addressed to a male object, and others to a female. 
But the dedication is addressed to a single individual, who is 
deacribed as the " only begetter" of them. There has been a 
great deal of quibbling upon the word " begetter." some critics 
I that it means the obtainer, and others the object or 
For my own part, I think it means the obtuiner, for 
fltis aeemi the most easy and nataral interpretation, and is attend- 
•d with the fewest difficulties, though it partly nullifies much of 
I ingrnilQaa eonjeetaral criticism of both Dr. Drake and J. B. 
s Ihe sonnets having been some years in circulation amongst the 
K friends, vre ougiit not to he sorprised that they should at 
t hkve found their wiiy into print without his eanctiou. The 
I that the person who gave or sold them to the book- 
^w^ obtainer of them is a bookseller's boast, precise- 
M of moj of oar book-advertisements 
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If Shakespeare had had any thing to do with the saperint^ 
ence of the publication, he would hardly have allowed himnelf 
be styled '* our ever living poet /" or supposing that the pri 
of the age might have carried off the appearance of any pecolkr] 
impropriety in such a puff direct from his own bookseller, it 
not to be credited for a moment that he would have left it to4l 
mere trader to dedicate his work to either of his high and noUe 
patrons. Shakespeare did not bring out his two first poems ia 
this way. They were openly inscribed to his great patron, not 3 

tr' 

giving him the sneaking and disrespectful address of Mr. W, H* j: 
but his full rank, The Right Honourable Henry Wriothealy, Eai ' 
of Southampton and Baron of Titchfield. That the whole of the 
154 sonnets cannot have been exclusively addressed to one indivi- 
dual will admit of no reasonable doubt; and yet if we are to 
believe that the dedication was addressed to Mr. W. H. as the 
sole object of the sonnets, the dedicator committed an egreg^om 
blunder. Is it likely that such a blunder would have been passed 
over by the eye of Shakespeare ? The bookseller's application of 
the term adventurer to himself seems an additional indication that 
the risk and responsibility of the speculation were exclusively 
his own. 

It is impossible in Calcutta to obtain every work that would be 
useful in literary inquiries of this nature, but I have had the good 
fortune to fall in with several books and separate essays in 
Magazines bearing reference to the present subject, and ha^e 
been surprised that the dedication of the sonnets should havv 
been (as it appears to me) invariably misunderstood, and that itt> 
doubts should ever have been expressed as to the anthenticity.flf.jj 
the first edition of these poems. Every one knowSitfiait; 
peare was careless to a fault in theae. 
expressed to a friend hii aw 
who published his Pom' 
to the author, the 




into titt rolnmt of ceruifi poems of hi* rcnl«niporft- 
^ VKoe, UiMi at tb« libertT tak«n vjib his own yro- 
HiR play* were rep«tfdly |iiibl)»hc<l in a »om;pti- 
IHM and Bosi iBBCdualr and dtfgntreful manoM, bat it does nat 
iffcar that be rver look any »tcps to chrc); a syttMn of piract' so 
■Mk nkslated to inJuK his reputation- Any oth«r author 
waii hm sank snd«r iht accumulainl blunders and noas«iu« 
rf k» ofitwv. Bui thr^D^ it appears pretty clear to my appre* 
hawa that W. H. in ibr dedication cannot be ibe " m/jf" 
tdgnt td the taanttf. 1 am not sun that tomf cf them may not 
kare bem «ddrM$e<l to him ; and as he was probably one of the 
|nnU frimds amount whom ibe riolf of the sonnets circulated, 
Ui Twtr mivlit bare prompted bini lo etivc copic» of tb«ni lo the 
boolariler, that be might see the oiie« addressed to himsrJf in a 
|«iut ed c^lecdon. 

71m booksdlo', in his raxtemess and i^orance, perhaps niis- 
■M'tnHiiiiil the " htgrttrr" or obtainer. and atiribntcd the whole 
mics to lum, instead perhaps of some half a dozen. He accord- 
ia^ Mingled them alto^thcr under one besd, and occasioned 
&at ntextiicsble confusion which has since been the cause of so 
wmek painfal and despairing research. If Sbakespean- bad had 
mv dun^ to do with the edition, 1 think he would have dedicated 
the woat in an open manner to his faithful ^end and muniricent 
|MnM 0^ CKrfiest and bis latest). Lord Southampton, and that 
ka woald here taken care so to divide and arrange the sonnets, 
■li ta —^i-tl- the subjects, so as lo hare made them inte]lii:ible 
ib tbe reftder. As they now st&nd, abstracting tbeir poetical 
■crit. tbry are nothing boi a painful puizle. It is perba]is worth 
', that Ibe nidenlly authentic editions of the Irtw* 
the finpe o/ Laencr were both di-dicated to the 
Sotrtfaamplon, and both published by the i«uie 
idAi ^ ^ apnrious edition of the Pan- 
to no one. and published br Jh^- 
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gard, and the (as I suppose) spurious edition of the sonnets was 
dedicated to two initials, W. H. preceded by a Mr. and publish* 
ed by T. T. (Thomas Thorpe), who I suspect was a bookseller of 
" no very good repute." 

It may be thought by some readers that I have entered into 
this discussion rather too minutely, but I confess that I have 
reluctantly checked myself from entering into a still more elabo* 
rate consideration of what I esteem a highly interesting literary 
question. 

It is, I think, pretty evident, notwithstanding the extreme 
neglect which has hitherto attended these sonnets, that they are 
now gradually emerging from their long obscurity. Within 
these last eight years, several new editions have been published. 
In 1825, Mr. Pickering published an edition of Shakespeare's 
Poems, but without a single note or comment or a single line of 
preface, and the typography is not particularly correct. Some 
time, in 1831, Mr. Moxon (a young and enterprising publisher 
of great taste, and himself a writer of sonnets), published an 
edition of Shakespeare's and Milton's sonnets together in one 
volume. Tliis is said to be a beautiful edition, very handsomely 
printed (one sonnet on each page,) but I have not seen a copy. 
I believe it is without notes. Mr. Pickering, besides his edition 
of 1825, published in 1832, an edition which is included in the 
Aldine edition of the British Poets, a very tasteful collection. 
This last edition of Shakespeare's poems is finely printed on 
good paper, but the sonnets are inelegantly crowded, and in con« 
sequence of the glossarial foot notes of various length, are very 
unequally divided, which is particularly objectionable in the 
appearance of so short and compact a form of verse. This defect 
is not in keeping with the general elegance of the Aldine 
editions. 

Shakespeare himself had a high opinion of his own sonnets, 
which he appears to have thought would secure to himself and 
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the several objects of them an immortal fame. And this is 
another reason why it is improbable that he had any concern 
in their publication, for as it is clear that he intended to immor- 
talize his friends, he would never have arranged the sonnetis in so 
obscure a style as to leave the objects of them to be guessed at. 

Shakespeare somewhere styles the sonnet the " deep-brained 
immet** Wordsworth says, 

** Scorn not the sonnet, Critic ; you have frowned 
Mindless of its just honours ; with this key 
Shaketpeare unlocked his heart /*' 

Throughout the whole series of sonnets our great poet makes 
not a single allusion to his dramas. He edited two separate 
volumes of his poems, but not one edition of his plays. In fact 
he was best known by his minor poems, which were very popular. 
His first two poems went through six editions in thirteen years, 
while during the same period, Romeo and Juliet (his most po- 
pular play) passed through the press but twice. 

The following are the conclu9ion8 I have arrived at in my own 
mind. The sonnets were incorrectly arranged by an ignorant 
bookseller — they were addressed to several individuals, male and 
female, in some cases real and in others imaginary — some of 
them were possibly written in the character of Lord Southampton 
to the " faire Mrs. Vernon," (afterwards his wife,) and some in 
the character of that lady to her lover — some were written in the 
poet's own character*, and perhaps the two or three of them 
which it must be admitted are in many respects objectionable, 
were not the production of Shakespeare, but of some unknown 
and inferior author. 



* The pastaget that I have quoted at illustrative of the poet's circumgtances 
and feelingff are, I think, amongst those that are written in hitt own character. 
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NOTE. 

Since the fin t edition of the JAteran/ Lvatfetf and the appearance of tlie 
article by J. B. ini\w O enl lent an § Muf^azim:, Mr. Chttrlet Armitage Brown 
ha^ piiblivhed a work on Shttkeitf>ear(f*ii Sonnetn. lie \\m divided the 
whole Herief, which he lookn upon rather m (^onnecteil Stanzat tlian at 
iie|>arate Sonueti, into kix different poem* ; and fin they contain incidental 
revekitions of the poet'ii own condition, he huH callefl them Shakeiptare't 
AutO' liitff^rfjjfhUal Poernt, which fornix the leadinj^ title of hi« book. Thif 
original fancy at first lurpriziid and interested me f^ceedingly, but on tum- 
m% a^ain to the Sonnets to Hce how fur the matter and manner corretpond- 
ed with Mr. fUown'H diviiiionK, I confeNS that I could discover more bold- 
neii« and ing<fnuity in Win urrun^erneiit than accuracy or truth. The 
following ii the order of the Sonnet -po<;mii according to Mr. Drown'if 
scheme. 

Fini /^rw/i.— Stanzas 1 to 20. — 'lo hu/riendf penuading him to marry. 

Second Porm. — Stanzas 27 U) 6.0. — To hit friend ^ wlio had robbed the 
poet "f hit mittrettj forgiving him. 

Third Poem.— SmmaM 56 to 77. — To hit friend^ complaining of Ms 
coldnettf and warning hint ofVif'tt de.cay. 

Fourth Poem. — Stanzas 7tt to 101. — To hit friend , compUtining that 
he prtfert another poet*i jtraitct, ami reproving him for fauUt that may 
injure hit cluiracler. 

Fifth Poem.- SiHumn 102 to 120. -To hitfrimd^ excudng himtdffor 
having been tome time nilent^ and diniMnming the charge of inconstancy. 

Sixth Poem.— HUui'mn 127 to 1.02.- To hit mittretty on /ler infidelity. 

Now only the first s<fvente<;n Sonnets of the first division have any alia- 
•ion whatever to the subject of niarrit^e. The r*tmuimu^ nine are merely 
general expressions of admiration and ututmi. T\ni 20th S^>nnet ii one of 
the most painful and perplexing I ever read. It is a truly disagreeable 
enigma. If I have caught any glirnpM' of the r(;ul meaning, I could hear- 
tily wish that Shakesix'ure hud nevt^r written it ; but the SonnetK are so in- 
volved in mystery with reK[iecl to the ohyvA of them, that it would be 
pr(;sumptuous and unreasonable to hpiuk diKr(;H[)ectrully of sueh a man at 
Shakes|)eare, on a^^count of any thing that may wear an objectionable 
as[)ect in such very uncertain indications of his moral character. 
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I can discover no greater break or suspension between the 2Ct)i and 
27tli Sonnet than there is between any two of the last nine of the first 
division. Certainly the 27th does not look like the commencement of a 
fresh series, nor does it include any allusion whatever to the poet's having 
been " robbed of his mistress.*' It is of the same general tenor as the nine 
immediately preceding Sonnets. In the sixth division Mr. Brown acknow- 
ledges, that there are two Sonnets that are not in keeping with the rest, and 
very coolly tells us that ^^ these two Stanzas should be expunged Jrom the 
poem.** 

But though Mr. Brown has not, I think, succeeded, in proving that the 
Sonnets should be divided as he proposes, he has shown a continuity of 
subject and sentiment in a great number that was probably never before 
observed ; and his book is altogether an interesting performance, and well 
worthy of the respectful attention of all admirers of Shakespeare. I should 
not omit to mention that Mr. Brown is of the same opinion as Mr. Hey- 
wood Bright and J. B. in the Gentleman*s Magazine, to neither of whom, 
however, he makes any allusion, and it is therefore to be presumed that he 
had not heard of their labours in the same field. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing part of his publication is the attempt to show from the internal evidence 
of his plays, that the great poet must have visited Italy. Nothing, 
however, is absolutely proved, though much pleasing speculation is very 
ingeniously supported. It is perhaps too late to look out for the discovery 
of any new facts in the history of Shakespeare. We are still obliged to 
confess with Steevens, that all that is known with any degree of certainty 
concerning Shakespeare, is, that he was born at Stratford-upon-Avon — 
married and had children there — went to London, where he commenced 
actor and wrote poems and plays — returned to the place of his birth- 
made his will — died and was buried. 
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THE RETURN FROM EXILE. 

I. 
Af memory pictured happier hours, home sickness seized my 

heart, 
I never thought of English land but burning tears would start ; 
The faces of familiar friends would haunt me in my sleep, 
I claHped their thrilling hands in mine — then woke again to 

weep I 

11. 
At last my spirit's fevered dreams so wrought upon my frame, 
That life itself uncertain seemed as some worn taper's flame, 
'Till o'er the wide blue waters home, from regions strange and 

far, 
I saw dear Albion's bright cliffs gleam beneath the morning star ! 

III. 
That radiant sight redeemed the paHt, and stirred with trans- 

port wild, 
I paced the swift liark'n bounding deck, light-hearted as a child; 
And when among my native (icldH I wandered in the son, 
I felt VLB if my morn of life hud only juHt begun. 

IV. 

The shining golden butter-cup — tlie (iaisy's silver crest — 
llie living gems of i:\cry hue on Naturc'n verdant breast — 
The cheerful Hongs of iJritinh birdn, that rose from British trees— 
Tlie fragrance from the blossomed hedge, that came on every 
breeze — 
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V. 

Tbe white cot peeping from the grove» its blue smoke in the 

skv— 
The rural group of ruddy boys, that gaily loitered nigh — 
The silent sheep-besprinkled hill — the rivulet-watered vale — 
The lonely lake, where brightly shone the fisher's sun-lit sail ; — 

VI. 

Awhile these seemed illusions brief of beauty and delight, 
A dear but transitory dream — a mockery of the night ! 
For often in my slumbering hours on India's sultry strand. 
In visions, scarce less palpable, I hailed my native land. 

VII. 

But when upon my wildering doubts reflection flashed the truth, 
Oh ! never in mv childhood vears. nor in mv fcr^'id vouth, 
So deep a rapture thrilled my breast us while I gazed around, 
And recognized the thousand charms that hallow £nglish ground ! 



VOL. II. 
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STANZAS. 

Yki — I have loved and honoured thee — 
Nor guile, nor fear of guile were mine ; 

But, oh I »incc thou can'it faithlcvi he, 
rU grieve not for a heart like thine ! 

Lady, when firni thine azure eye 
Met and controlled my raptured gaze, 

I breathed the fond impaMioned nigh 
That youthful love to beauty pay«. 

Could I have known, what now I know, 
Itn beam but brightened to betray, 

In vain had ihone the ipuriouii glow 
That led a trusting heart astray. 

Tin not an eye of brightest hue 

Can womatrs nobler npell impart ; 
Fidelity and feeling true 

Forge the strong fetters of the heart. 

The transient charm huth lost its power,— 
Indignant pride shall now rebel ; 

For, cold and false One ! from this hour, 
My soul is free — Farewell I — Farewell ! 
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SUMMER AND WINTER. 

[W&ITTBN IN INDIA IN THE COLD 8IA80N.] 



At this season of the year, in dear Old England, how exquisite 
is the enjoyment of a brisk morning walk and the social evening 
fire. Though a cold day in Calcutta is not exactly Uke a cold 
day in London, it often revives the remembrance of it. An 
Indian winter is indeed far less agreeable than a winter in 
England, but it is not without its pleasures. The mornings and 
evenings are sometimes truly delightful. 

Sdll, however, who would not prefer the more wholesome 
frigidity of England ? There, the external gloom and bleakness 
enhance our in-door comforts, and we do not miss sunny skies 
when greeted vnth sunny looks. If we see no blooming gardens, 
we see blooming faces. But as we have few domestic enjoy- 
ments in this country, and as our houses are as open as bird- 
cages, we have little comfort when compelled to remain at home 
on a cold day, with a sharp easterly wind whistling through every 
room. In our dear native country each season has its peculiar 
moral or physical attractions. It is not easy to say which is the 
most agreeable — its summer or its winter. Perhaps I must 
decide in favour of the former. The memory of many a smiling 
summer day still flashes upon my soul. If the whole of human life 
were like a fine day in Jane, we should cease to wish for * another 
and a better world.' From dawn to sunset it is one revel of 
delight. How pleasantly, from the first break of day, have I lain 
wide awake, and traced the approach of the breakfast hour by the 
increasing notes of birds, and the advancing sunlight on my cur- 
tains ! A summer feeling, at such a time, would steal upon my 
Q 2 
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spirit, as I thought of the long, cheerful day before me, and 
planned some rural walk, or rustic entertainment. The ills that 
flesh is heir to, if they occurred for a moment to my mind» 
appeared like idle visions. They were inconceivable as real 
things. As I heard the lark singing in ' a glorious privacy of 
light,' and saw the boughs of the green and gold laburnum at my 
window, and had my fancy filled with images of natural beauty, 
I felt a glow of fresh life in my veins, and my heart was almost 
inebriated with pleasure. It is difficult, amidst such exhilarating 
influences, to entertain those melancholy ideas which sometimes 
crowd upon us, and appear so natural, at a less happy hour. 
Even actual misfortune comes in a questionable shape, when our 
physical constitution is in perfect health, and the flowers are in 
full bloom, and the streams arc glittering in the sun. So power- 
fully does the light of external nature sometimes act upon the 
moral system, that a sweet sensation steals gradually over the 
heart, even when we think we have reason to be sorrowful, and 
while we almost accuse ourselves of a want of feeling. The 
fretful hypochondriac would do well to bear this in mind, and not 
take it for granted that all arc cold and selfish who fail to sym- 
pathize in his fantastic cares. He should remember that men 
are sometimes so buoyed up by the sense of corporeal power, and 
a communion with nature in her cheerful moods, that things 
connected with their own personal interest, which at other times 
would irritate them to madness, pass by them like the wind. He 
himself must have had his intervals of comparative happiness, in 
which the causes of his present afflictions would have appeared 
trivial and absurd. He should not then, expect persons whose 
blood is warm in their veins, and whose eyes are open to the 
blessed sun in heaven, to think more of his sorrows than he 
would himself, were his mind and body in a healthful state. 

With what a light heart and eager appetite did I enter the 
Uttle breakfast parlour, whose glass-doors opened upon a bed of 
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flowers ! The table was spread with dewy and delicious fruits 
from our own garden, and gathered by fair and friendly hands. 
Beautiful and luscious as were these natural dainties, thev were 
of small account in comparison with the fresh cheeks and cherry 
lips that 80 frankly accepted the wonted early greeting. Alns ! 
how that dear, domestic circle is now divided, and what a change 
has since come over the spirit of our dreams ! Yet still I cherish 
boyish feelings, and the past is sometimes present. As I give an 
imaginary kiss to an ' old familiar face,' and catch myself almost 
unconsciously, yet literally, returning imaginary smiles, my heart 
is as fresh and fervid as of yore. Fifteen years and fifteen thou- 
sand miles do not change or separate faithful spirits, nor annihi- 
late early associations. Parted friends may still share the light 
of love, as severed clouds are equally kindled by the same sun. 

I must not be too egotistically garrulous in print, or I would 
now describe the various ways in which I have spent a summer's 
day in England. I would dilate upon my noon-day loiterings 
amidst wild ruins, and thick forests, and on the shaded banks of 
rivers — the pic-nic parties — the gipsy prophecies — the twilight 
homeward walk — the social tea drinking, and, the last scene of 
all, the ' rosy dreams and slumbers light,' induced by wholesome 
exercise and placid thoughts. But perhaps these few simple 
allusions are sufficient to awaken a train of kindred associations 
in the reader's mind, and he will thank mc for those words and 
images that are like the keys of memory, and ' open all her cells 
with easy force.' 

If a summer's day be thus rife with pleasure, scarcely less so is 
a day in winter, though with some little drawbacks, that give, by 
contrast, a zest to its enjoyments. It is difficult to leave the 
warm morning bed and brave the external air. The tireless 
grate and frosted windows may well make the stoutest shudder. 
But when we have once screwed our courage to the sticking 
point, and with a single jerk of the clothes, and a bri^k jump 
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from the bed, have commenced the operations of the toilet, the 
battle is nearly over. The teeth chatter for a while, and the 
limbs shiver, and we do not feel particularly comfortable whilst 
breaking the ice in our jugs, and performing our cold ablutions 
amidst the sharp, glass-like fragments, and wiping our faces with 
a frozen towel. But these petty evils are quickly vanquished, 
and as we rush out of the house, and tread briskly and firmly on 
the hard ringing earth, and breathe our visible breath in the 
clear air, our strength and self-importance miraculously increase, 
and the whole frame begins to glow. The warmth and vigour 
thus acquired are inexpressibly delightful. As we re-enter the 
house, we are proud of our intrepidity and vigor, and pity the 
effeminacy of our less enterprising friends, who though, huddled 
together round the fire, like flies upon a sunny wall, still com- 
plain of cold, and instead of the bloom of health and animation 
exhibit pale and pinched cheeks, blue noses, and hands cold, 
rigid, and of a deadly hue. Those who rise with spirit on a 
winter morning, and stir and thrill themselves with early exer- 
cise, are indifferent to the cold for the rest of the day, and feel a 
confidence in their corporeal energies, and a lightness of heart 
that are experienced at no other season. But even the timid and 
luxurious are not without their pleasures. As the shades of 
evening draw in, the parlour twilight — the closed curtains — and 
the cheerful fire, make home a little paradise to all ! 

The warm and cold seasons of India have no charms like 
these, but yet people who are guiltless of what Milton so 
finely calls * a sullenness against nature,* and who are willing 
in a spirit of true philosophy and piety, to extract good from 
every thing, may make themselves happy even in this land 
of exile. "While I am writing this paragraph, a little bird in 
my room, who is as much a foreigner here as I am, is pour- 
ing out his soul in a flood of song. His notes breathe of 
joy. He pines not for an EngliHh meadow — he cares not for his 
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niry bars — he envies not the little denizens of air that sometimes 
flatter past my window, nor imagines, for a moment, that they 
come to mock him with their freedom. He is contented with 
his present enjoyments, because they are utterly undisturbed by 
idle comparisons with those experienced in the past or anticipated 
in the future. He has no thankless repinings, and no vain 
desires. Is superior intellect then so fatal, though subUme a 
gift, that we cannot possess it without the poisonous alloy of 
care ? Must grief and ingratitude inevitably find entrance into 
the heart, in proportion to the loftiness and number of our men- 
tal endowments ? Are we to seek for happiness in ignorance } 
To these questions the reply is obvious. Every good quality 
may be abused, and the greatest, most ; and he who perversely 
employs his powers of thought and imagination to a wrong pur- 
pose, deserves the misery that he gains. Were we honestly to 
deduct from the ills of life all those of our own creation, how 
trifling the amount that would remain ! \Ve seem to invite and 
encourage sorrow, while happiness is, as it were, forced upon us 
against our will. It is wonderful how some men pertinaciously 
ding to care, and argue themselves into a dissatisfaction with 
their lot. Thus it is really a matter of little moment whether 
fortune smile or frown, for it is in vain to look for superior 
felicity amongst those who have more ' appliances and means to 
boot,' than their fellow-men. Wealth, rank, and reputation, 
do not secure their possessors from the misery of discontent. 

As happiness then depends upon the right direction and 
cmplo}Tnent of our faculties, and not on worldly goods or mere 
localities, our countrymen might be cheerful enough even in this 
foreign land, if they would only accustom themselves to a proper 
train of thinking, and be ready on every occasion to look on the 
brighter side of all things*. In reverting to home-scenes we 



• *• 1 was ever more disposeil,'* says Hume, ** to see the favorable thaa the 
unfavorable side of things ; a turn of mind which it is more happy to possess, than 
to be born to an estate of ten thousand a year,** 
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should re^rd them for their intrinsic charms, and not turn them 
into a source of disquiet hy mournfully comparing them with 
those around us. India, let Englishmen murmur as they will, 
has many attractions and enjoyments. The princely and gener* 
ous style in which we live in this country, the frank and familiar 
tone of our little society, and the general mildness and equality 
of the climate, can hardly he denied hy the most determined 
malcontent. It is true that the weather is often, in the summer 
months, a great deal warmer than we like it ; but if " the 
extreme heat" did not form a convenient subject for complaint 
and conversation, it is perhaps doubtful if it would so often be 
thought of or alluded to. And what climate is without its evils ? 
The mornings and evenings of India are always cool enough for 
a drive, and the rest of the day is rarely so intolerable within 
doors as it is sometimes pathetically described. In the cold sea* 
son a walk either in the morning or evening is delightful, and 
I am rejoiced to see many distinguished personages paying the 
cHmate the compliment of treating it like that of England. It is 
now fashionable to use our limbs in the ordinary way, and the 
Calcutta Strand has become a favourite promenade. It is not to 
be denied that besides the mere exercise, pedestrians at home 
have great advantages over those who are too aristocratic to \ 
leave their equipages, because they can cut across green and ] 
quiet fields, enter upon rural by-ways, and enjoy a thousand t 
little patches of lovely scenery that are secrets to the high-road \ 
traveller. But still the Calcutta pedestrian has also his peculiar ' 
gratifications. It is true that he can enjoy no exclusive pros* 
pects, but he comes in more immediate contact with the rank, 
beauty and fashion of the place, and if, like the writer of thi« ' 
article, he is fond of children, he will be delighted with the num* ■ 
berless pretty and happy little faces that crowd about him, 
and awaken a tone of tender sentiment in his mind, and rekindle 
many sweet associations. 
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NOTE TO TIIK FOREGOING ESSAY. 

I h»ve touched upon the subject of the seiuont in England and in 
India in a »eries of papers enlitled The Vi^uHcii <)/' Thrt, In the fbllow- 
u^ |4»sage$, (extracted from thoM impent,) I have endeavored to show 
what mi^hl be said on both sides of the question by (lertions taking dif- 
l«fenl views of it; — 

C\ — It is some time now since we htt>'e had our last meeting. I began 
to a»k> ^^ When shall we three meet again f*' 

Jl« — 1 was in ho|)es that it would have been *Mn thunder, lightning 
and in rain ;^ but the north -westers have held off very vexatiously. 

S« — I Imd no such desire* 1 am like nmny otlaT old Indians in my 
fceUngs> aiHl greatly prefer the hot weather to the cold. I rarely find it too 
wann. NN bile the cuticle is drenchtnl in n wholesome moistun* the climate 
is a \'er]r tolerable one. It is when tlH^re is a hoi sun and a iH>ld wintry 
wind that the health sufl^rs. There is undoubttHliy more sickness in the 
cold weather than the hot. The hot sctisou, particularly on or near the 
rt\"er, when tlie air comes over the water, is not much more oppressive 
than the same season in Italy or the South of France. 

J, — ^The worst season in India is the Uains. The lulls between the 
gales and showers are absolutely awful. I suffer at such tintes under a 
kiikl of waking night-nmre. 

C. — It was Charles the first, I think, who said that tliat was the Itest 
diiuate to which men might expose themselves with impunity the greatest 
number of hours in the day. He thought on this principle that the 
elimate of England w*as the best in the world. Judging in this way tlie 
climate of Bengal is about the worst. 

Jl. — It is i^^rlmps doubtful whether the actual proportion of deaths in 
England is not more than e4]ual to thost> in India. Tlie deaths by eon- 
sumption alone (the English disease) are frightftdly numerous. 

Jl. — If I bad not l^'u born and brtnl in England, I do not think I 
slwHild ever have \\isl>eil to live there. Some of England*s own children 
Have renouniHHl her for more sunny lands. Byron talks of 



" The iH>ld and cloudy clime 



Where he \>as burn, but where he weuld not die." 
TOIm 11* H 
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When I left England some fifteen or sixteen years ago, I was a mere boy. 
I wept bitterly as the white cliffs receded and grew dim, and I then 
thought that England was the glory of the earth and the favourite of 
heaven. The climate, the scenery and the people were ail that could be 
wished for. When I returned after a twelve years' exile, having brooded 
fondly all that time over all that once enchanted me, I was '' electrified 
with disappointment," as Campbell has it. I found the people as cold 
and dismal as the climate, and I wondered how a nation could so comr 
pletely change its character in so short a time. Before I left the shores of 
England for the first time, every familiar face seemed the face of a generous 
firiend; and now I saw none but cold and cautious strangers. Selfish 
cares — mercenary feelings — and the habits and anxieties produced by the 
necessity of making both ends meet, seemed to have stamped a mean and 
peculiar expression on every countenance. I had never recognized this 
melancholy aspect in the crowds that surrounded me in my happy youth. 
It was the observer, however, that had changed, and not the people. They 
were neither worse nor better ; but my own head had grown clearer and 
my heart colder. 

S. — I cannot say that I experienced the same disappointment on my 
first return to England. I found her the same dear unrivalled countiy 
that I knew in my youth. Though I looked on the hills and vallies with 
older eyes, my inward vision had not been dimmed, even by a long exile 
and many heavy afflictions. I had been a good deal in the upper pro- 
vinces of India, and had travelled over the arid rocks and plains of 
Bundelcund in the hot winds. I recollect a day that I passed in one of 
its treeless, herbless, grassless, shadowless plains, tliat filled me with more 
horrible images of the infernal regions than are to be met with in the 
pages of Dante or of Milton. The hot wind was like a blast from hell, 
and nature withered beneatli the light of a sun that scorched her like a 
ball of fire. In the midst of all this, I suddenly thought of the fresh 
green meadows of England, and burst into tears. 

J. — I visited England in November 1819, and landed on a gloomy 
drizzling day that seemed better fitted for a converse with the Blue Devils 
than any day I ever passed in India. The rain continued with slight inter- 
missions for nearly three weeks. I thought I should never again see the 
blessed sun in heaven. I put up at an inn in the city that liad a dark, deadly- 
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looliinf^ duMTolorvd wall on erery side of it. There wot no catchinflr a glimpst 
of the iky without going out in the rain. The scene was so forlorn and dismal 
indoors that I piefierred catching a consumptive cold without, to dying of 
the hoiTon within. The people in the street presented a tnily melancholy 
spectacle. Most of them were so wrapped up Uiat they were ** more 
clothes than men." They seemed exhausted with the weight of their wet 
gannciitt. Their faces were pale, haggard, anxious. To use a vulgar but 
eiprfBNve phrase, they looked as if they could not help themselves. The 
stiaets were covered with a thin, black, slashy mud that spirted up to the 
walker's middle at every tread. The poor hackney coach horse:!, with 
thtir forlorn down-hanging heads, had their bellies completely coated with 
it, as if they had swam through that I^ndon compound element of earth 
and water. A more miserable place than Kngland then appeared to 
me in reality, I never even dreamed of aAer the most indigestible of 
iupperk 

C— This conversation is an illustration of Milton *s axiom, ''The mind 
is Its own place,** and "can make a hell of heaven, a heaven of bell." 
The character of a country depends greatly upon the character of the 
observer, or his particular mood at the time of observation. What con- 
tradictory accounts do different travellers give us of the same places. 
Some can go from Dan to Beersheba, and find all barren ; while others 
scatter around them the flowers of their own fancy, let them go where 
thejwUI. 
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SONNETS, 

WRITTBN IN BXILB. 
I. 

Man's heart may change, but Nature's glory never ; — 
And while the soul's internal cell is bright. 
The cloudless eye lets in the bloom and light 
Of earth and heaven to charm and cheer us ever. 
Though youth hath vanished, like a winding river 
Lost in the shadowy woods ; and the dear sight 
Of native hill and nest-like cottage white, 
'Mid breeze-stirred boughs whose crisp leaves gleam and quiver, 
And murmur sea-like sounds, perchance no more 
My homeward step shall hasten cheerily ; 
Yet still I feel as I have felt of yore. 
And love this radiant world. Yon clear blue sky — 
These gorgeous groves — ^this flower-enamelled floor- 
Have deep enchantments for my heart and eye. 

II. 
Man's heart may change, but Nature's glory never ; — 
Though to the sullen gaze of grief the sight 
Of sun-illumined skies may seem less bright. 
Or gathering clouds less grand, yet she, as ever. 
Is lovely or majestic. Though fate sever 
The long-linked bands of love, and all delight 
Be lost as in a sudden starless night. 
The radiance may return, if He, the giver 
Of peace on earth, vouchsafe the storm to still. 
This breast once shaken with the strife of care 
Is touched with silent joy. The cot — the hill 
Beyond the broad blue wave — and faces fair. 
Are pictured in my dreams ; yet scenes that £11 
My waking eye can save me from despair. 
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III. 

Man's heart may change, but Nature's glory never ;• 
Strange features throng around me, and the shore 
Is not my father-land. Yet why deplore 
This varied doom ? All mortal tics must sever. — 
The pang is past ; — and now with blent endeavor 
I check the rising nigh, and weep no more. 
The common earth is here — these crowds adore 
That earth's Creator ; and how high soever 
O'er other tribes proud England's hosts may seem, 
God's children, fair or sable, equal find 
A father's love. Then learn, O man, to deem 
All difference idle save of heart or mind. 
Thy duty, love— each cause of strife, a dream — 
Thy home, the world — thy family, mankind. 
Compare, 1839. 



SONNET— WRITTEN IN A LADY'S ALBUM. 

Thb page is laid before me, and a voice 

That none could well resist, its soft command 

Is breathing in my ear ; — my ready hand 

Obeys, and proudly would my soul rejoice 

If the coy Muse were subject to my call 

As I to thine ; but. Lady, happier bards 

Than he who now would claim thy kind regards^ 

Oft vainly at her sacred altars fall. 

Her mood is changeful ever, and her dreams 

May mock the mental eye. As brief as bright. 

O'er life's dim land they flash their floods of light. 

To leave a denser gloom. The steady beams 

Of small dull stars shine through the weary night, 

IVlule fitfully the Muse's lightning gleams. 
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SONNET— ON TWO LOVERS. 
Theirs was a hallowed flame ; for they had met 
In childhood's sunny path, ere tempest-showers 
Had passed their shadows o er the glittering hours 
Of Life's fresh mom ;— ere came one vain regret. 
Or griefs malignant dews could coldly wet 
The hlooms of early joy, — when in the bowers 
Of innocence and love, 'mid fair spring-flowers 
They little dreamed the sun of hope would set ! 
Oh ! sweet and brief delusion ! Fierce and soon 
The bleak storm howled ; the gathering clouds were rife ; 
With death and desolation ; in the noon 
Of life and love, amid the gloom and strife. 
Those fond impassioned lovers wildly parted ; 
She in the cold grave sleeps — He lingers broken-hearted ! 



NOON. 

WRITTEN IN INDIA. 

The lord of day, with fierce resistless might. 

Clad in his robes of glory, reigned on high. 

And checked the timid gaze of mortal eye 

With the refulgence of his forehead bright. 

I marked with fevered brow his form of light 

Glare on the silver wave that slumbered nigh. 

And sought the dryad's haunt, where zephyr's sigh 

Came like a hallowed tone of sad delight 

To soothe the wanderer's soul. — Beneath the shade 

Of wide root-dropping banians, fit to be. 

At i^uch a time, the dreaming minstrel's bower. 

On bright-winged visions flew the noon-tide hour ; 

While Fancy's hand those dear home-scenes pourtrayed 

Whose living charms I never more may see ! 
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POETRY AND UTILITARIANISM. 



f 1 H{w i k # tt^Mt. th« K«»e of Patbpln is of eqaal tida« with the arts of music and 
|«ttrT« If tli« fmm« of Pushpin fUrai»h iiior« pleftsur«» it is niivrv vitluttMc th«n either. 
t««rT Wod^r ewn pl«r at Push|tin : poetry imd music are relisheti only by a few. The 
fame of Pushpin is always innocent ; it would be well if the 9ame ct>uld always he 
•esmtteil of poetry^ Indeed between poetry and truth there is a natural op{K>«itivm ; false 
moialst ictitlous nature. The poet always stands in need of Siunethinc false.->firNM«iM. 

lWi rlj# iwi>» — ^Truly I would the ittnls had made thee poetical. 

JhKiNy.— I do not know what poetical is : Is it ht^nest in deed and word i Is it a 

frw thiar ^—-^^ y^ '*^ if^ 

It is lamMitnbte when philosophers are enemies to poetry.— - rwiittVv. 

The co i ncidence ivT Mr. l)entham*s schoi>l with the ai\ciciit E)ucureans in the disr^ 
fevd «Mf Me piimsttrffft m/tttsie mttti ^ftkit *irU tttf^rmittrHt »h iMii^tKuhttM. is a |M^K\f bvith 
«f Qm tneTitnhte adherence of much oK the poitular sense v^f the w\irds imtertst and 
pt^mmrt^ to the same wv>rds In their pUiK^^^oi^hical aiveptation. and %>( the (HTuicious 
iaduence of narrttwinir " mtiHfjt" tx> mere viNihle and tanirihle t^Jects. t\» the exclusioa 
of th^«fe wh^Hi form the larfcr {vurt i*i human ctt.Utyments.— v^^V Jmrnttt Mnt'kimtwtk, 

IK* they ,the t'tiWtarian*'' not abuse PiK^try. Ptuntiuip and Music » — /f.is/iW. 

FV* »^nip is but the ckH\ue«ce of truth.— (*»t«n^W. 

^etry is the breath and rtncr spirit of all knv>\vlctl}re. - n'#ndstK>»rtk, 

Truth may dwell more clearly in au aUcp)ry or a mtuuLled fable than in a hart 
aarration.— FWMinnV fifwtrt^. 

It is rery wronir to re\uvscnt it <phiU»sophjr> to youth as a thinr inaccessible, and 
with stti^ a fTowninf:, (rrinu and terrible aspect. U'Ae is it tk<»i k^ ftmt tkitfhtU ttmd 
Mt mm s mmsit mpmrn ii f — Mitmimi^mt, 

Bentbam has asserted that ** there is a natural opposition 
between poetry and truth,** The case is directly the reverse ; for 
truth is the soul of poetr\*. As well might it be said that tht re 
is a natural opposition between a portrait and the living model. 
Poetry, like painting, is an imitative art : the latter, however, is 
more limited in its range and tendency than the former. Poetry 
is not conversant with external forms alone, but with the mind of 
man. Fiction is but one of the means by which the poet 
his trutlis. Poetry is the image of human nature and 
rial world ; fiction is the glass of which the poel^a 
composed. The reflection of an object in a m^***^' 
less true, because a child might touch the g) 
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and prove that the image of a thing is not the thing itself* 
Are the landscapes of Claude to be condemned as colored false- 
hoods, because they are full of cattle and human figures and trees 
and flowers that never actually existed but in the painter's mind ? 
These are the fictions of painting, and they are analogous to the 
fictions of a still higher art. Such particular fictions are the 
vehicles of general truth. Is Shakespeare opposed to truth in his 
life-like representations of human nature ? Benthara, and those 
who think with him that there is " a natural opposition between 
poetry and truth/' and complain of the inaccuracy of the poet's 
FACTS, cannot consistently pronounce him innocent. Shakespeare 
was not on his oath when he told us of the murder of Desde- 
mona. He was not in the witness box. If the scene had 
been put on canvass instead of into a book, perhaps the Utili- 
tarians would have been less severe upon the painter than they 
have been upon the poet, and yet where is the diflference ? It is 
a picture in words instead of colours*. 

I cannot understand how any man of ordinary acuteness should 
80 confound the most positive distinctions, as to identify [the 
spirit, of poetry with its mere accompaniments. It is a truism, 
that metre and fiction arc not the constituent parts of poetry. 
There may be these without poetry, and poetry without these. It 
appears to be necessary, however, to repeat so simple a fact for 
the enlightenment even of Philosophersf ! 



♦ " We were not aware till the other day, that Mr. Bentham had really evinc- 
ed his want of universality to so puerile an extent; but we And the words in 
Mr. Hichardsou's ' lAierary Leaves,' with a good many more, refuting them- 
selves at every step. And he thinks poetry contradictory to 'truth I' Thit 
specimen of an amazing ignorance of the very essence of things, of the spiritual 
wants of mankind, and of the whole world of ideal beauty, is happily followed up 
by Mr, Richardson, among other quotations by the two following:" (those from 
Voltaire and Sir James Mackintosh.)— Leig^/i Hunt's Monthly liepository, 

f I may perhaps be expected to give a definition of poetry. This is difficult 
indeed. Dr. Johnson has said, that the attempt to limit poetry by a definition 
would only shew the narrowness of the definer. I dare not pretend to offer a 
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Ev^ry worklly-inindcd ccoiu>nn«t. who haii junt « nufKcicnt 
glimmering of tcnue to ennblo him to fix hiii rye on thi> main 
ehanoe, to talk about tho importanco of wealth, to load hia own 
|mne» and to ' lock hia rascal countcm from his friends/ may 
shield himaelf under the authority of the Utilitarians, and 
chuckle at the ridicule of that unprospcrous and unproductive 
race of men, the Poets'**. There is something very Viko a sarcasm 
in Bentham's remark in his RatioMle of Hewartk, that it is not 
ac ccs i ar y to assist poets by factitious rewards, because they take 
•ttoh a pleasure in their own art, and sometimes acquire u sudden 
reputation ! It is true that poets possess an exquisite pleasure 
unknown to common minds, but this peculiar enjoyment being 
of a purely intellectual character cannot of course render them 
wholly independent of the pressure of life's daily cares. And 
yet how much is lost to the cold dospisers of works of imagina- 
tion, even with all tho advantages of worldly prosperity I 

" Unknown to thrm wlirn urniuul plcttNurrs cloy, 
To Hll the languid puUo with fnier joy." 

It has become n deadly heresy to speak too reverently of such 
men as Shakespeare and Milton. Jeremy Dentham and- Mr. 
Mill are tho new idols. Tho former writers, it is said, only 
amused mankind with melodious falsehoods ; the latter have in- 
structed them with useful truths ! These modern sages would 
make man a mere automaton. Every thing like intensity of 



•onnplsto and unobjortionnhle doAaitiou, hut tlio fullowinR in tltti hrnt I rsn 
five. 

Poetry, conthhvfd itt nri art, coxmnU in thn imitation of morid nnd (ixttirnsl 
QSturoin niunionl InnKUiK*'* 'ritii* iniitntion w not tu bo litnrtil, but intSKinittivn ; 
not local or individual, but Ronrrul or univrrMal. 

* '* Thin I ubnurvn to thr honor oC pootN,— 1 nrvrr found thtun rovrtoun, or 
•cnpinsly bsRS. Tltti JdWM had not two Much kinicN in th<iir ratalugue an Holo* 
roon snd hii« fathor ; ))ootii both. Thtini in a larKt^m^Mii in thoir mouIn bryund the 
nsrrowneMN of uthnr nion ; and why may wti not thon think thiit may ombtsoe 
more both of boavrn and (iud 1" •I'tlthnm*) Htitolvtt, 

VOL. 11. I 
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feeling or a refined enthuMiuMui in regarded hy the new Acbool of 
philtiNoptiy UM an evidence of morbid irritability and an unHoutid 
judgment : it in treated an a diMeaMe of the mind. The putft m 
connidered a romantie trifler, and IiIm art an ingeniouN jugglery. 
It in the aim of the new Meet to raimt an eternal barrier between 
I'oetry and Philoxophy. They npealc of the firMt aH an illuaion^ 
and of the Meeond an ** the only true thing/' If the Mum U 
reprenented m a faltte and frivolouM eo(]uet, PhiloHophy, an they 
have ])ourtrayed lier» in a coarne and HetiHual being, who can 
scarcely nee a yard before her. Her eyen are bent upon the 
ground, and her noul ih wrupt in ]>altry ealculationa. Hhe ia % 
MelfiMh and narrow-minded eeonomint. If Poetry preaent her 
with her fHire>>t productM, her firMt and ordy que»tion in, how 
much they will Hell for, and to what account they can be turned* 
Hhe ban not even the dignity of a merchant, but ia a petty 
retail dealer in the mefincMt wareM, 'J'hiH degrading and diaguat- 
ing Hpirit baa aeized for a while upon the public mind ', but it can- 
not pohMibly continue, unlenH the vi*ry HubMtance of our human 
nature could be decomponed by the chemiHtry of utilitarianiam. 
While there ia beauty in the universe, and it ia acknowledged to 
be the production of a beneficent J'ower, who givea ua nothing 
that ia ua<:leHM, J'ocdry, who bathea heraelf in the light and love- 
lineaa of nature, will never wholly ceane to enchant and refine 
the heart of man. 

'Iliere iM no doubt, that the att<*ntion of the reading public 
waH for Kome yearn too exclufdvcly directed towarda worka of 
imaginaticm, and poetM are now auffering from the force of the 
reaction. 'Hierf! aecm to be faahiona in literature, m in every tUof 
cImc; and each branch of literature and acience liM He 
of popularity, llie public taate ia now ea violentlf 
and utilitarian aa a few ycara ego it wee poetjcil mA| 
1 here waa a great rage for poetry of A 
of i'ope ; but the flock ot ■w«f|rftf 
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faeart, without catching s single frteam of hia iiispiratiuit, suoti 
wearied and (tiegasted the public ear. 

After Collins, Young, and Thompson, (all genuine poets) there 
WM ■ long night with eoarccly a single luminary in the poetical 
horiaon. Cowper indeed n'aa " a bright particular star," and 
would have shone conspicuous even in u galaxy of glories ; but an 
age that esteemed Haylcy a great poet did not deserve to poseest 
■ Cowper. It was the long previous dearth of true genius that 
occauoned the present generation of poets such a hearty and 
reverential welcome, and it is owing to their numbers and to 
their intellectual affluence, that the craving for true poetry has 
been so speedily and entirely salislied. I (question if any poetical 
production from the most popular poet of the day, would now 
obtain a decent offer from the publishers. Moore would not get 
another two thousand pounds for a poem of the length and 
character of his Lalla Rookh, and Scott and Byron would have 
discovered, had they hved a little longer, that the poetry which 
was once quite as saleable as the actual necessaries of life, is now 
in the estimation of the multitude an unvalued toy. There are 
always a certain number of the lovers and readers of poetry (a tit 
audience though few), who remain faithful in their attachment to 
the Muses, through evil and through good report, and whom a 
thooauid Bentbams and a hundred tbousond Mills could not drive 
from the green and sunny slopes of Parnassus. There are still 
wam-hearted and fine-minded truants, over whom these harsh 
MdioolmuterR have very sUght authority. Itut even the lovers 
of poetry, though they are still enchanted with that holiest and 
divinust of all liuinun iiTtB. hiive got tired of their once iavorite 
artistt, and turning from the puget of Scott and Moore and Byron, 
HietntrAted all their uffMtionB upon Wordsworth, who, 
■ay over remain the poet's poet, will perhaps never 
~' q^ npatatioa of Wordsworth as 
ibUa bf the critics ; but though 
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his name is now familiar even to the mob of readers, his writiogi 
have not found the way into their hearts. 

The word utility is one of the rocks on which the Utilitarianf 
have been wrecked. It is admitted, that nothing is useful, bol 
as it contributes more or less to the hapi>ine8s of mankind. The 
Utilitarians seem to maintain that ha))pineBs consists in sensual 
enjoyments — in eatini;^ and drinking — in good clothes and com- 
fortable houses. They encourage therefore only that sort of 
Uieful education which enables people to get on in the world, Tb« 
poets do not deny the value of thcKc things, in their way ; but 
maintain that we have something in our nature that is superior 
to our mere animal impulses, and that is more worthy of our 
care. To this it is rejoined, that before we can exert our spiri-* 
tuol faculties we must possess the necessaries of life. We must 
live before we can think. Therefore it is of more consequence 
to live than to think, and therefore those articles that support 
life are more useful than poetry. The butcher and baker are 
accordingly more useful than the poet and the philosopher. 
Would not the same style of argument prove the inutility of 
virtue ? If the happiness of human life rcHcmblcd the happinesa 
of brutes, the opponents of poetry and the fine arts would hare 
the best of the controversy. It may be urged that I am carica- 
turing the Utilitarians, and I do not mean to aHsert that their 
entire Hystem of philosophy is coinprcHscd into this rapid state- 
ment ; but as far aH the opposition between Poetry and Utilitari- 
anism is concenied, the case is not unfairly stated. I see nothing 
objectionable in their celebrated doctrine respecting the ** great- 
est happiness of the greatest number." The Utilitariana have 
argued on this point with great acuteness and sagacityf and in • 
truly philanthropic spirit. It is against their attacka on poillj 
and the Fine Arts that I think a stand should be 

If the word Utility, has been used with no 
that of Poetry, has been still more vaguely s 
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deeentiT edoGited people can discover no dtfTerence between the 
Rkymester and the Poet, and when they hear poetry spoken of as 
one of the loftiest exertions of the human intellect, they are very 
9fft to cast up their eyes in wonder. They confound the wucha^ 
mum of poetry with the tpirii. But, if poetr)' be so mean a thing 
as to eonsist in the mere jingling of rhymes, how is it that there 
ve ao few genuine poets, and so many pretenders ; and that the 
■odoB has so long prevailed, that Poeta nascitur, non fit .-^ It is 
generally allowed that no care or labour will make a poet, though 
industry and a good capacity may secure success in any 
art or profession. Genius of the highest and rarest order 
:ntial to the true Poet. 
Bendiam says, that poetry is a mere amusement. Prejudice 
U says he, the game of Pushpin is of equal value with the art 
of poeirf^ He even adds an implication that it is of superior 
Tahie, for Pushpin gives pleasure to a greater number of persons, 
and it more innocent. Every body can play at Pushpin — Poetry 
is relished onlv bv a few. Poetrv is classed bv Bent ham. under 
the general head of '* the arts and sciences of amusement," with 
Ornamental Gardening, and " amusements of all sorts." The 
atiKty of poetry and other " amusements," as far as pleasure only 
m concerned, is Hberally enough admitted, with the pleasant 
addition (to soothe the irritated idolaters of Homer, Shakespeare 
and Milton), that they are " excellent substitutes for drunken- 
dander and the love of gaming* !" 



^ of poetry htve geoermlly shown that they did not under- 

iU The fiivlt wai in themseUet. Mr. Locke has spoken alimwt as con- 
of poetry as Jeremy Benthim his done. Mr. Molyneux %%rote to 
km opinion that all our poeU (except Milton) were mere 
. rad to Sir Richird Blickmore. *' There is." replied 
*" as I with plaasart fiad, a stnnge hirmony throughout between your 
~ I** Of tiM BMa wIm> coaM think that Shakespeare and 

mapaiad to Blackmore we may fairly say, 
4tta aaiara of poetry, and therefore quite unfit 
Laaaaait. 
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Aristotle, in his Treatise on " The Poetic/' has observed that ' 
** Poetry is a more philosphical and excellent thing than Hiatory* 
For poetry is chiefly conversant with general truths ; history widi 
particular,'* In his introduction to the translation of Aristotle's 
works, Mr. Taylor expresses his particular regret at the loss of 
the second and third books of the Treatise on Poetry ; ** because/' 
says he, " there can be no doubt of Aristotle's having treated ia 
one of those books of tl^e purification of the nUnd from depraved 
affections, and of the correction of the manners, as the principal and 
proper end, according to the ancients, of right poetical imUatian." 
He adds, however, that " there is still extant a most admirable 
account of the different species of poetry by Proclus, the Cory- 
phaeus, next to Plato and Aristotle, of all true philosophers/' In 
the translation of this work of Proclus there is the following 
passage. " For of Poetry one kind has the highest subsistence^ 
is full of divine good, and establishes the soul in all the causes of 
things.*' Plato, according to Proclus, banished poetry from his 
commonwealth, not from any disrespect to the art itself, but 
from an apprehension that young people might misunderstand it 
(as Bentham did even in his old age), and fail to make a distinc- 
tion between what is allegorical and what is not. Plato is said 
to have very ** properly preferred poetry in its loftiest character 
to every other human art*." ** He evidently testifies that human 
affairs become more perfect and splendid when they are delivered 
from a divine mouth, and that true erudition is produced in the 
auditors of such poetry." ** The Muse," says Socrates, *' makes 
men divine ; and from these men thus inspired, others catching 
the sacred power, form a chain of divine enthusiasts." 



* Certainly poets that write tlms, Plato never meant to banish* His omu 
practice shows that he excluded not all. He was content to bear AntiniadbilS 
recite bis poem, when ail the berd bad fled biin ; and hs hllMtlfimrtt ^ '^ 
tragedies and other pieces.— i'>/(/iain»* lietolvt. 
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Bout let «s M^ wImI we the opmiMi* oi the mtm tmmtnl 
E)i«iali vriilen am the m»e Mbjcet, The ef«thH dkrmt b cott- 
«WBlr afftkufd to th» «rt« not oohr by the !iiickiki», but hx the 
«Mft |«eliio«Mi phiWophcfy amoiij|r»t the madcnw, LotH Rttcoa 
htt> mhI« that IVetrr h»:» fouwthin;? dSrtuie in it*. Sir WiUmid 
Tratfle hsfe» vntten an Eamit on I\>etYT. in which he ohten et 
*^tJbiiA it |««tfeiedi iron a cele»li«l 6fe, or <hvine in«pir«iK\n/' He 
iMinfliMft tkftt "" the fprvnt hcoor and r^^uest. n herein it has 
ahnm been held, hnxe nuA prcwetded <oinly tfn>m the finuwrr and 
Mflr« hut hlncue from the mftMmtfs and |iri»Ki c^ poetical 
vnon^*" "* The chidT end d Dnunaiic roetnr." he mt. in another 
plice, *" Mems to hare been msirmenii^ under the gni«e o( fahle»/* 
He has grren. ad it were by antici|Mtion. a pleasant hit at the 
TtiihSahaiM — " / Ammt rrrjr «W/. li«l auuy, ria firHtmi l« ir mist 
kf tAt /itirm* 0f Umf frare, mrr mpi le drvf^ iari p^ftry 9mi 
tar Afy^ ca^ rrvAry lao li^ 4/ /or t^ m» ^t tmierfmmmtmt •f 
Mnt. AiT thkontwr jjimi li(«ur/nr» viW/jr cajeMA^ la ll^;^ 
rianat* mmM^ I tkimk^ 1I0 «W/ la Aiyy» lir«r Mm twmsti^ y«r ^/Var a/* 
mffmrkimjjf lirur aara Iratjiyr. aai^ ^ri»^mp /4e ^fiBiodmttfs t>f their 
Mterr. */ aal ai^ lirtr mmdtrsiamiimijf, M/a ifrntfiinm.*' '" I am apt 
to hdieTe/* ^159 the 9ame writer. ** so much of the true genius 
«# poetrr. that I know not whether of aU the numbers of man« 
iind that live within the conipasA of a thousand year»» for one 
man that is bom capable of making such a poet as Homer or 
Vir^. there may be a thousand bom capable of maiini? as great 
gtnctmb of armies, or minbters of state, as any the most renown* 
ad IB storr*" 



t!Mt pMiry leneUi and iroof^rrtih to mJi^nAattuiiy. roorAhiT 

; sad tbtitfera il w»ft wxxt uiau(hi to kA«e «oiue p^fUcipdiuoa of 

it dalb fawt sad •i«cliue muni, t>> ^ubuutna^ ine n'.^»\x4 

iaiha dMuaiof Iba auad ; wberww P64m» Uoin buiuUc 4mi bow x,,^ 
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What does even the stern and severe satirist, the Dean of St* 
Patrick, say of poetry ? 



" Not empire to the rising sun 
By valour, conduct, fortune won ; 
Not greatest wisdom in debates. 
Or framing laws for ruling states, 
Such heavenly influence require 
As how to strike the Muse's lyre." 

Let me cite a beautiful passage from Sir Philip Sidney. 

"Tlie Poet doth, as if your journey sliould be through a fair vineyard, 
at the very first give you a cluster of grapes, that full of that taste you 
may long to pass farther. lie begin netli not with obscure definitions, 
which must bltir the margin with interpretations, and load the memory 
with doubtfulness ; but he cometh to you with words set in delightful 
proportions, either accompanied with, or prepared for, the well enchanting 
skill of musick — and with a tale, forsooth ; he cometh unto you with a 
a tale which holdeth children from play, and old men from the chimney 

comer." " Kveu those hard-hearted, evil men, who think virtue a 

school name, and despise the austere admonitions of the philosopher, and 
feel not the inward reason they stand upon, yet will be contented to be 
delighted ; which is all the good fellow Poet seems to promise ; and 
§0 steal to see the form of goodness ; which seen thvy cannot hut love, ere 
themselves he uivare, as if they took a medicine of cherries/' 

This reminds me of the celebrated simile in the beginning of 
the Jerusalem Delivered, (imitated from Lucretius.) 

" Thou knowest the world witli eager transport throng 
Where sweet Parnassus breathes the tuneful song ; 
That truth can oA, in pleasing strains conveyed, 
Allure the fancy, and the mind persuade : 
Thus the sick infant's taste disguised to meet 
We tinge the vessel's brim with juices sweet ; 
The bitter draught his willing lip receives ; 
He drinks deceived, and so deceived he lives." 

Hoole's Tasso, 

•* I think/* says the learned Feltham, " that a grave poem it 
the deepest kind of writing." " The study of poetry," it it 
remarked by Burke, " is the study of human nature; and as tbia 
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k the first object of philosophy, poetry will always rank first 
amongst human compositions." Dr. Johnson observes, that poetry 
is the art of uniting pleasure with truth by calling in imagination 
to the help of reason. He makes Imlao, in the tale of Rasselas* 
relate, that " wherever he went he found that poetry was esteemed 
u the highest Iswrmng, and regarded with a veneration some- 
what approaching to that which man would pay to the Angelic 
nature." 

Cowley has warmly said, that " there is not so great a lie to be 
fSound in any poet as the vulgar conceit of men, that lying is 
essential to good poetry." Poetry has been finely described as 

*' Truth severe in fairy fiction dressed/' 

Godwin in his " Thoughts on Man," speaks of the immortality 
of the poet, whose works are always fresh, in contrast with the 
&te of the natural and experimental philosopher. " New dis- 
coveries and experiments come, and his individual terms and 
phrases and theories perish. This," he continues, " is strongly 
calculated to repress the arrogance of the men of science, and 
the ntperciliinu contempt they are apt to espreee for thoee who are 
engroeeed by the purtuite of imagmation and taste,*' The reason of 
the poet's immortality and his independence of all changing 
fashions and opinions is, that his element is the human heart ; and 
until man's internal nature is changed, a truly great poet, such as 
Shakespeare for example, will continue to maintain his empire, 
while the language in which he writes exists. 

Rapin asserts that ** the great end of poetry is to instruct, which 
is performed by making pleasure the vehicle of that instruction." 
" It was said of Euripides," says Dr. Johnson, " that every word 
was a precept; and it may be said of Shakespeare, that from 
his works might be collected a system of civil and economical 
prudence/* 

How easy it would be to multiply to almost any extent these 
•quotationa in support of the opinion, that poetry is not a childish 

TOL. II. X 
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trifle, fitted exclusively for mere amuaement; that it it not 
naturally oppoted to truth either physical or moral, and that it it 
something better than a game at Pushpin, and intended for a 
higher purpose than that of passing away an idle hour or saving 
us from " drunkenness and slander !" 

Some writers have endeavoured to show that Bentham could 
not, consistently with his system, avoid classing Poetry under the 
same head with Pushpin and other sorts of amusements that ar§ 
good substitutes for drunkenness and slander, " Nobody," say they, 
" finds fault with the Naturalist who includes men and monkeyt 
in the same order of being." This looks plausible ; but it is mero 
sophistry. If there were the same connection between Poetry 
and Pushpin that there is between man and the monkey, the justi- 
fication might be admitted. A monkey is perhaps in the tamo 
scale of being as a man, though man is at the top of the scale. 
But there is no kind of relation between Poetry and Pushpin. 
Philosophy and Puslipin are just as much connected. What 
would the disciples of Bentham say to any one who should oouplo 
in the same manner Utilitarianism and Pushpin ? 

It has been urged, as something like a triumphant answer to 
the present charge against Bentham of an unjust depreciation of 
works of imagination, that he was himself very fond both of 
poetry and music in his hours of relaxation from severer studies. 
But what does this prove ? Did he not entertain himself in tho 
same way with cards and dancing, and " other sorts of amuse* 
ment ?" If he had really pierced beyond the externals of poetry, 
he would have treated it in his deliberate writings with greater 
reverence, and not have spoken with an almost blasphemous 
contempt of an art which has been described as " divine" by some 
of the greatest intellects that this world has known. Do those 
who speak of poetry in the style of Bentham understand what it 
meant by the epithet divine, applied to no other works save those 
of the imagination, the most godlike faculty we possess ? It will 
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bt long, I suspect^ before men of mind will tnuisfer their idolatry 
of poetknl genius to such an author as Bentham. Re may be 
esteemed and honoured by many as an able and philosophical 
«riler» but it would sound strange even to Utilitarian ears to 
speak of him in those enthusiastic terms which the critic* apply to 
Shakespenre. " The world of spirits and nature/' (says Augustus 
Schlegel,) '* have laid their treasures at his feet ; in strength 
a demUgod» in profundity of view a prophet, in all-seeing wisdom 
a protecting spirit of a higher order, he lowers himself to mortals 
as if unconscious of his superiority, and is as open and unassum* 
ing as a child.*' " The magnitude of his genius," says Thomas 
Cunpbelt *' puts it beyond all private opinion to set defined limits 
to the admiration which is due to it." " Shakespeare was a poet 
whom nature made," says Sherlock, " and then broke the iMuid/' 
*' I restrain my expressions of admiration," says Morgan, " lest 
they should not seem applicable to mortal man." ** He has been 
uniTenally idolized," exclaims Sir Walter Scott, " and when I 
come to his honoured name I am like the rich man who hung up 
his crutches at the shrinct uid was oblig^ to confess that he did 
not walk better than before. It is indeed difficult to compare him 
to any other individual. The only one to whom I can compare 
him, is the wonderful Arabian l>en*ise, who dived into ike body ^ 
McA, md m ikat my beatme /(Bomlmr wiik ike thoughts and secrets 
•f their kenHsr 

It is strange that any one should express a doubt as to the 
wmml result of the productions of this wondrous poet, whose 
knowledge of the human heart was of so extraordinary a nature 
that men look upon his capacity as something supernatural. 
There is scarcely any person of polite education, in our own 
country at least, who does not owe something to his mighty 
genius. He is a teacher of the manliest and the gentlest virtues. 
His wkdom has difiused itself through the whole body of English 
K 3 
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Itterature, and has become as familiar to his countrymen af 
household^ words. He who has a thorough knowledge of 
Shakespeare's works, and is really able to appreciate their moral 
and intellectual beauty, must be no ordinary man. The divine 
spirit and miraculous intelligence of the poet must mingle with 
and elevate his thoughts, amidst the crowd and hum of men and 
in the majestic solitudes of nature. 

" Homer/' says Bentham, " was the first of poets : where shall 
we place him among the moralists ?" The answer to this is, that 
Homer was probably the greatest moralist of his own age. He 
taught mankind the virtues of generosity, bravery, temperance, 
magnanimity, fortitude, tenderness and friendship. Pope notices 
the opinion of Longinus, that Homer was remarkable for the 
grandeur and excellence of his sentiments. He also aUudes to 
the " innumerable instances" which Dupont, in his Gnomologia 
Homerica, has given of a resemblance between the sentiments of 
Homer and those of the Scriptures. 

"^ Poetry," observes the Edinburgh Review in a very able and 
interesting article on the life and writings of Dr. Currie, " does 
more for man than wine has ever been said to do. It is the best 
and noblest of drams. It brightens his countenance and makes 
glad his heart. It gives him wings and lifts him out of the dirt ; 
and leads him into green valleys ; and carries him up to high 
places, and shows him at his feet the earth and its glories. The 
man read Homer as Homer ought to be read, who said that 
every body looked to him a foot higher." The poets of the Bible 
have always been esteemed good moralists, even by those who do 
not believe the Scriptures to be the word of God. " The best 
security," says Campbell, " that we possess, for the probability 
of the poet's talents being employed in the support of virtue, is iB 
the nature of Poetry itself. Impurity is an anomalous mixture in 
its character." As the pamter or sculptor naturally selects the 
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loveliest object! in ezterniJ nature, ao, I think, ii the poet natu- 
rally led to dwell on the finest traiti of our moral biing. That 
individual poeti or painters have taken an opposite course only 
proves the obliquities of their particular tastes, and ought not to 
be brought against the character of their arts. Are all writers 
in jnroi0 immaculate? To suppose that an art so divine as 
that of poetry, so associated with the deepest feeling and the 
loftiest thoughts— an art of which the spirit infuses itself as it 
were into our converse with the Creator and the universe, is con- 
fined in its results to mere plnisun, and that pleasure bearing 
an affinity to the amusement derived from a game at Pushpin, 
is an absurdity that could only be excuiied in a drunkard or 
a fool. When a philosopher talks in this way, he deserves no 
mercy. 

Who will dispute the morality of Milton, the main purpose of 
whose grand and glorious Epic is to " juitify the ways of God to 
man ?" Genuine poetry is, generally speaking, not only essen- 
tially true, but essentially moral. It in not to be denied that some 
poets, forgetful of their high calling, have abused their powers, and 
have compelled the Muie to enter upon an evil bye- path, and to 
link her native glory with vile and uncongenial associatiunM. In 
this case the poet, and not his art, should be the subjoct of repre- 
hension. But, as Dr. Channing has observed, true poetry cannot 
long be divorced from what is good and pure ; ai\d the writings of 
the most immoral poets exhibit the struggles of the ethereal spirit 
of poetry to escape from its unnatural connection with sensual 
images or mental degradation. The immoral parts are generally 
mere prose in verse, while the more poetical passages consist of 
those appeals to our best affections, those descriptions of the 
loveliness of external nature, ur thoBe glimpses of a state too glo- 
rious for complete revelation to mortal eyeii, in which poetry 
delights and in which it muHt readily proves its power over the 
human heart. It fs therefore no argument against poetry, that 
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the art has been misapplied by the artist'^. Painting might be 
depreciated with equal justice, by holding up to contempt the tuI- 
garities of the sign-painter or the caricaturist, and omitting all 
reference to the higher and holier imagination of a RaphatL 
We should judge of an art not by its meanest exhibitions, but its 
greatest triumphs ; as we estimate the strength of the eagle, not 
by its lowest but its loftiest flight. It is difficult to conceive any 
thing more truly unphilosophical than Bentham*8 notions on this 
particular subject. A school boy would hardly be guilty of to 
gross an error as that into which Bentham falls, when he identi- 
fies the external with the internal character of poetry, the letter 
with the spirit. The one may be mere falsehood, while the other 
is the divinest truth. Bentham must have confounded in his own 
mind the meanest verse with the sublimest poetry, before he 
could have brought himself to speak with flippant contempt of an 
art by which Homer, Shakespeare and Milton have made them* 
selves immortalf. These are spirits of which men of intellect are 
proud to show their admiration. To profess a deep and ardent 
sense of their genius is to prefer a claim to the possession of su- 
perior taste and judgment. But it will be said, that all poets are 
not equally worthy of admiration. This is a palpable truism. 
But if there are many bad poets, are there not as many bad phi- 
losophers ? If there are mean writers in verse, are there not 
mean writers in prose ? Neither verse nor prose are to be con- 
demned, merely because they are applied by wicked or ignorant 
writers to evil or foolish purposes. The faults of the poet are 
not the faults of his art. 



* Do not the enemies of a Free Press justify their opposition to that mighty 
blessing much in the same way as the Utilitarians justify their oppositkm Id 
Poetry 1 Both are admirable instruments of good, that are liable to be turned to 
evil purposes. 

t Milton has himself observed, that we thoold neglect the commeii rhfMif|b 
and by the study of poetry of the highest order learn ** what fUgUm, wkii 
glorious and magnificint U9$ might bi modi of po$try both in dk/kl^mii IIm* ''^ 
things." 
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It it truly wonderful that any individual who has ever thought 
at all upon the human mind, and hai witneated the irreprcsaible 
enthoaiaam with which men of taite in all agei have hailed the 
appearance of poetic geniut, ihould yet regard it with an igno- 
rant contempt. Such a man ai Dentham could not fail to Imve 
obeenred the intense emotion often excited by the poet ; and it ia 
strange that he should have been aware of this prodigious power, 
and yet not have felt inclined to inquire into the cause. The 
bscination is not to be attributed to false morals and tinkling 
rhymes. What must he have thought of those i>ersous who with 
the greatest reputation for genius and judgment, have pronounc- 
ed poetry to be the highest of all human arts, and who have said 
thai it is '* the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge ?" 

Matter-of-fact people conceive poetry to be opposed to truth, 
becauae it is chiefly conversant with that order of things and 
thoughts, which ia beyond the range of their own minds. When- 
ever they attempt to be poetical themselves, they invariably do 
violence to nature and common sense. If they attempt to paint 
human passion, they are merely bombastic ; their want of imagi- 
nation renders them at once blind and cold. Nothing can be 
more false and extravagant than the verses of a literal- minded 

man. 

Even men whose minds are elegant and refined, if they have 
not poetical genius, though Uiey may be good judgCH of the 
compoaitions of other men, are unable themHclves to paint the 
paasiona of the human heart or the beauties of external nature 
frith spirit or fidelity. It is curious to observe, that in the most 
Tohuninoua collections of verse by men of mere cleverneAit. in 
tiM nidat of much that is ingenious, we seek in vain for a Hingle 
poatioal idea. Persons of talent or learning without genius, with 
kboor and aaaiduity produce nothing in verse worthy of 
Im» and are never poetical even by accident. In five 
•air ymnm thart are not Ave lines of poetry. 
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When we meet with the shortest fragment of true poetry, we 
allow the praise of genius to the writer. 

Myriads of men have attempted to excel in this divine art, bat 
how few have succeeded! How many able and well-educated 
persons have devoted their whole lives to it in vain, who would 
infallibly have excelled in almost any other study with the same 
talents and assiduity. Hayley, for example, a learned and clever 
writer, spent half a century in an unrequited courtship of the 
Muse. The " Admirable Crichton/' who excelled in every other 
accomplishment, attempted poetry, and failed. 

If verse be poetry, there is scarcely a respectable family in 
England that has not its poet. Almost every well-educated man 
has at some period of his life committed the sin of rhyme. 
Nothing is so easy or so common. But Poetry is an "art 
unteachable, untaught." One line that is breathed upon by the 
Muse is a hallowed thing. 

The only way to account for J3entham'8 error, is to suppose 
that it originated in his own want of imagination, and in as £p*eat 
a mistake as to the nature of that faculty as he fell into with 
respect to poetry. We meet with many persons of ordinary 
knowledge and education, who laugh to scorn the pretensions of 
the poet as an instructor of mankind, and who are quite unable 
to understand that imagination is not only conversant with truth, 
but that no high truth is to be discovered without it. We look 
not, however, for such ignorance and obtuseness in a philoso- 
pher. Many metaphysicians have made poetry their text book* 
and the most subtle and abstruse discussions are often flashed 
upon our understanding by poetical illustrations'*'. It is a sad 



* " A philosopher will admit some of thoHo wonderful lines or words (in 
poetry) which bring to light the infinite varieties of character, the furious bmlr 
or wily workings of passion, the winding approaches of temptation, the ilippefj 
path to depravity, the beauty of tenderness, the grandeur of what it awAd er 
holy in man. In every such quotation, the moral philoiophtr uses tk9 Ml* 
materialt for hit icitne$; for what an thfy hut tkt retulti jtf 
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mntike to suppoae that imtgination it in direct contradistinction 
to reason. All truly great thinkers and discoverers have been 
indebted to the former faculty. In no one department of 
li t ef a t u re and Science have men become eminent who have not 
po a e e s a ed a large share of imagination. It is almost another 
word for genius; at all events there may be much talent but 
BO tme genius without it. Bacon, Newton, Leibnitz, Galileo, 
Oohunboa, Sir Humphrey Davy and Burke, and Fox, Channing 
md Chalmera have as much required the assistance of imagination 
as Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, Byron and Wordsworth*. It is 
true that there is a difference in the degree and character of the 
imagination of these men, but in their several studies they have 
all exerted this noble faculty. It is imagination which suggests 
materials for the reason and judgment, or places them in that 
strong and vivid light which enables us to see them with distinct- 
ness. Some one has justly remarked, that the man who is able 
to see nothing but a silly extravagance in Berkeley's theory of 
the non-existence of matter, may feel assured that ho is no 
metaphyaician, and should never venture upon any profound 
metaphysical question. We may oppose the theory, and yet 
acknowledge the subtle genius and delicate apprehension of the 
theorist. The more lofty are the speculations of the metaphy- 
sician the more poetical he becomes. Dr. Channing, one of the 
most eloquent and imaginative of modem writers, in his Essay on 
Milton has explained, that our struggles after something holier and 



oa ih» human htartf ptrformtH by artists of othfr ikili and powtr 

Aw/ 7Vy ^f^ f<i^ct8 which eoulH only hav* httn ascurtaiiitd hy Ilom^r^ by 

Damta^ hjf ShmkttpHtrt, by drvantn, by Milton ! Kvery strong fe«ltnR which 
these swUtr* have excited is a successful repetition of the original experiment, 
aadaeoatiaaaUy growing evidence of the greatness of their discoveries."— Pro- 
lan tf Etkkml PhiloHtphy. 

; * II was the habit of association, which forms a principal part of the com- 
llty of the imtgination, that may bo said to have led to various dis- 
kseianct, and to have furnished Bacon with his luminous illustrations 
W^i JWislniffc Rtvifw. 
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purer than this earth affords, carry us to the foundation and tk« 
sources of poetry'^. His own pulpit discourses are full of that 
suhlimity of thought and celestial ardour of feeling which hi 
attributes in others to poetical inspiration. One would thud; 
that the very term inspiration would open the eyes of the moat 
obtuse to the superior dignity of the imaginative arts. But th« 
great mob of mankind are not easily persuaded that abatrattt 
studies can possess even an indirect practical utility, and look 
upon a poet as a visionary idler. Imaginative men are continu* 
ally exposed to the insults and misapprehension of the vulgar, who 
only see what is immediately before them. Their notion of the 
utility of poetry is like Falstaff's notion of honour. They aak if 
it can set a broken leg or cure the grief of a wound, and on 
receiving an answer in the negative, they exclaim that it ia a 
word — air — a trim reckoning ! and therefore they'll have none 
of it ! Sir Joshua Reynolds was once present at a meeting of a 
Society for the encouragement of commerce and manufaotoreSt 
when Dr. Tucker, the dean of Gloucester, asserted that a pin<^ 
maker was a more valuable and useful member of society than 
Raphael. Here was a Utilitarian after Bentham*s own heart! 
The painter was naturally indignant, and replied that this was the 
observation of a narrow mind, that sees with a microscopic eye 
but a part of the great machine of the economy of life, and takes 
the small part which he sees to be the whole. Commerce is the 
means and not the end of happiness. " This kind of argument/' 
continued Sir Joshua, *' is like making the brickmaker superior to 
the architect." 



* " By those who are accustomed to speak of poetry as light reading, MU« 
ton*s eminence in this sphere may be considered as only giving him a rank 
amongst the contributors to public amusement. Not so thought Milton. Of all 
God's gifts of intellect he esteemed poetical genius the most transcendent. He 
esteemed it in himself as a kind of inspiration, and wrote his great works with 
something of the dignity of a prophet. I agree with Milton in his estimate of 
poetry."— CAannin^. 
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The UtilitaniDs in their theory of morals seem to forget that 
ive Iwe all of « one human heart ;" and addreta themaelTes, 
in die dfieat manner, to the understanding alone. Hazlitt 
ii figllt B his remark, that the cohiTation of a wtoral anue is not 
6k Inn thin^ that shoold he attended to ; and that tmth, when 
carried afire into the heart hj passion and imagination, makes a 
yirid and lasting impression than all Bentham's tahks and 
of right and wrong, ntility and inutilitT. A tender 
or ijpiiilcd poetical illostration may linger on the ear and mind of 
tbm tender kmg after formal and dry discossions are forgotten. 

1*8 insolt to the memory of such men as Homer, 
r, and Milton, (whose art is less valuable than a game 
at Fad^in, and whose writings are only good substitutes for 
draakennefts and the love of gaming !) must recoil upon his own 
tepolatiaD, be remembered with his own productions, and yet be 
Hav^otten some centuries before the names of that illustrious 
triad. Mr. MiD, another Utilitarian, is g^ty of the same error. 
In his remarks on the faculty of imagination he maintains that the 
Poet's trains of ideas end in nothing ; that his train is its own 
end. It is aO mere pleasure, or the purpose is frustrated*. In all 
other men the case is different — the end is important, not the 
tnin. This is the case, he says, with the merchant. "His trains 
are directed to a particular end, and it is the end alone which 
gives a valoe to the train. The end of the metaphysical, and the 
end ni the mathematical inquirer is the discovery of truth ; their 
are directed to that object ; and are or arc not, a source of 



* Tltcfc itai priMige i& Beotfaam od this subject, that sbows into «bat a state 
«! f— faiiftii o^ miftd be waa apt to be tbrowo wbeo oo tbe aocoogeoiai sabject 
«i podrf . " All tbat cao be alleged," be *af», " in diminatioo of tbeir** 
{FmOf aad tbe Fine arts; *' utHtty '», tbat it is limited to tbe ezcitemeDt of 
fimmn; thej caoDot disperse tbe clouds of grief and miftfortane." Thus we 
an laid that Iboagb poetry ezeite* pleasure it emnnot cheer th£ mimd ! Ibis is 
Wbjr a game at Pashpio, as it cao give pUdiure, may sometimes 
tiK aniid from unpUaeant tbougbts. Poetry cao do more. It oot only 
bat ncsfrvcts. 

L 2 
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pleasure as that end it or is not attained. But the case is 
perfectly different with the poet." If this be not a crude, &]se« 
and narrow doctrine, I should like to know what is. 

The writer, who undertakes the defence of poetry against the 
aspersions of the literal and coarse-minded, has a difficult task to 
perform, because in its very nature it is so subtle and intangible, 
that however mighty its influence, it is impossible to indicate the 
precise character and extent of its effects. They therefore who 
have to place it in opposition to grosser and more palpable objects, 
can only trust for the effect of their arguments to men of kindred 
minds, who are able to understand that there are more things in 
heaven and earth, than are dreamt of in the philosophy of cold 
and unimaginative reasoners. 

Though this article is already so full of quotations, I make 
room with particular pleasure for a grateful tribute to poetry from 
the pen of Coleridge. 

'' I expect neither profit, nor general fame by my writings ; and I 
consider myself as having been amply repaid without either. Poetry has 
been to me its own * exceeding great reward/ It has soothed my a£Bic« 
tions ; it has multiplied and refined my enjoyments ; it has endeared 
solitude ; and it has given me the habit of wishing to discover the good and 
the beautiful in all that meets and surrounds me.'' 

Sir James Mackintosh once remarked, that in most vexations 
he successfully applied to poetry for consolation. Amidst all his 
active struggles in public life, Mr. Fox was always sighing for 
an opportunity to turn to the perusal of his favorite poets ; and 
even in his latest years he was perpetually talking to his friends 
of his intention to write a treatise on " the three arts of Poetry, 
History, and Oratory." Burke in a letter to Professor Richard- 
son, the author of the Essays on Shakespeare's dramatic charac- 
ters, observes, that " poetry is the study of human nature ; and 
as this is the first object of philosophy, poetry will always rank 
first among human compositions." If poetry were to be struck 
out of the literature of a nation, how bare it would leave it ! 
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When wt reckon up the literary honours of a country, how large 
and conspicuoas a share is divided amongst the poets ! Let as 
torn either to the ancients or to the modems* and the truth of 
^18 remark wiU be sufficiently obvious. 



MEMORY. 

I. 
Wbsn o'er this glimmering land of dreams 

life's morning meteors brightly play. 
And hope's and fancy's blending beams 

With hues celestial light the way. 
How rich the varied prospect seems ! 

How like Enchantment's fair array ! 

II. 
Alas ! full soon those glories fade. 

Like rays that orient skies adorn. 
As clouds on clouds in lurid shade 

O'er all their azure depths are borne. 
And leave Life's traveller, spell-betrayed, 

A darkened path — a heart forlorn ! 

III. 
Ah, yes ! though brightly Fancy glows, 

And fair the light by young Hope shed. 
More true though sad, the soul's repose 

"When o'er the past, by Memory led. 
We greet each scene she fondly shows. 

And see the faces of the dead ! 
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Close on the green marge of a lonely river 

Fed by the mountain torrent heard afar 

At hush of eve, a small white human nest, 

Half-buried in a wilderness of bowers, 

And but with broken sun-beams thinly specked, 

'Neath Summer's brightest sky, like a faint light 

Piercing the gloom umbrageous, shineth pale. 

And on the cold wave's tremulous mirror throws 

A dream-like bhadow dim. That silent shed 

As kindred to the sylvan landscape seems 

As the green covert where the timid deer 

Slumbers at noon, or clover- covered cell 

Where wearied e'en of sunshine and of song 

The skylark folds his wing. Its aspect wild 

Would charm a hermit's soul, and scarce recalls 

When the chance wanderer breaks the solitude 

A dream of social life ! There Maodalinb, 

Fled from the false world's glare, unsuited ever 

To grief's dark night, as radiance to the tomb. 

Her lone and widowed heart no longer stirred 

With one sweet joy domestic, day by day. 

Beneath its ivied porch, broods mournfully 

O'er happier hours departed. Oft she sighs 

To think how heavily and slow must fall 

Her last few sands of life. Though three fair youths 

Are mirrored still in her maternal breast, 

These all are far away ! In foreign lands 

They seek what fate denied them in their own. 



* Suggested by a German story. 
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Bat life is fraught with change ; — the ttillest pool 

Is loinetimeB ruffled by the gentle play 

Of wandering zephyrs wild. So fortune's breath 

May stir the sullen waters of despair. 

Till the dull surface dimple into smiles ! 

Though hope was shrouded like a Lapland sun, 

And day seemed gone from earth, the mourner's soul 

At last was touched with light ! One summer's eve. 

Late lingering on her long-accustomed seat 

Beneath the shaded threshold, tranquil thoughts, 

Accordant with the landscape and the time, 

Fell on her withering heart like holy dew ; 

For Nature's tenderest influence benign 

To that soft mood was ministrant. The scene 

Might well have calmed a spirit ruder far. 

And soothed less gentle sorrow. Fleecy clouds 

Like white-robed phantoms fair, in radiant ranks 

Close thronged the vault of heaven, whose azure tints 

Gleamed out between like blue meandering veins 

Of delicate marble. Fitfully the moon 

Her beauty veiled, then gliding proudly forth 

Again her glorious countenance revealed 

To charm a subject world ! 

At such an hour 
How strangely dissonant or unusual sounds 
Flutter the dreaming soul ! The silence deep 
Was broken, as when frighted birds arise 
From some still forest bower. A steed's quick tramp 
Rang through the rural solitude around. 
And Magdalinb, up-starting with sur|)ri8e» 
Her pale hands folded on her heaving breast, 
Peered through the verdant vista, lone and dim 
That fronts her Cottage-home ; when swift as thought. 



Her ttratned eye> met the well-remembered form 

Of bim wboH cbildhood'e charmB firat taught her hewt 

A rootber'a transport I Motionless awhile. 

Spell-bound, she stood, struck mate with snddea Jojr ! 

Till as he knelt before her, a faint sigh. 

And one full burst of tears, her brief trance broke, 

And while serener rapture thrilled her frame 

Bhe sunk upon his breast. 

" Kind Heaven," abe cried, 
" Hath blessed my midnight dream, my daily prayer, 
And not in cold neglect and solitude 
I now shall journey onward to ray grave. 
But soothed and cherished by the light of love 
E'en age may wear a charm 1" And gently then 
Her eldest bom. the favored Ebirt. spake — 
" Fortune rewards my travel and my toil. 
And fondly would my true heart now repay 
The love maternal lavished on my life 
Till youth was merged in manhood. Ob I no more 
Echo the drear sighs of these river reeds. 
Or the wild music of these mournful boughs, 
That moan at every breeze ! Oh ! quickly leave 
This melancholy hermitage austere. 
And share a social home I" With grateful heart 
Glad Magdalinb consents, and soon she smiles 
Beneath a brighter roof. But not long there 
Dwelt that shy guest, domestic happiness 1 
In Ebsrt's soul, with subtle poison fired. 
Inebriate with a love far less divine. 
The filial tie was loosened ; and his fate 
In hour unblest was linked to one whose charms 
i form and feature, were the spell 

liu. As a bright-hued cloud 
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May bear the brooding spirit of the storm. 

Hit beaoteoof bride, alas ! a soul betrayed 

rnworthy of its radiant tenement ; — 

And poor iosolted Magdalini retomed 

To the lone Cottage by the mountain stream. 

That home was like her heart, almost a ruin. 

And desolate as her doom. Dark moas had grown 

O'er the discolored walls, and all around 

Was rank Inxuriance or drear decay. 

In a forlorn monotony severe 

The duD days passed. At length her younger boy, 

Bertbold returned ; a formal visit paid 

And proffered gold, hot not the filial love 

More dear than precious gems. " Alas V she cried, 

*' The bitter mockery of a mother's name. 

But not one blisa maternal, now is mine ; 

My sole fair hope seems fading like a cloud 

Above the setting sun. My darkened heart 

Forbodes that Hknric on the field of dame 

Hath proudly breathed his last !" A dream confirmed 

This mournful fear ; a warrior on the ground 

Lay bathed in blood and gazing on his face. 

She saw — her son ! " Farewell ! fEtfewell !" she said. 

Awaking wild, " at least thou hast not scorned 

The grey hairs of thy parent." 

Sorrow now 
Wasted her aged form. At last e'er Fate 
Had quenched life's tremulous fiame, her Hknric dear. 
To make her dark dreams fade like morning mist. 
Returned, — an honored soldier, one whose fame 
Had raised his soul, but hardened not his heart. 
With filial reverence he kissed her brow. 
And when upon the broad light of his joy 

VOL. II. M 
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Dim memories cast their shadow, sudden tears 
Fell from his azure eyes like the big rain 
That sometimes from the fairest summer skies 
A transient cloud may shed. 

A few moons passed 
When from a distant comrade Hbnric heard 
Rumours of war, and, with fresh ardour fired. 
Spoke of his quick return to that far clime 
"Where all his laurels grew. ** Oh ! bitterest trial !" 
Sad Maodalinb exclaimed. *' My only Son, 
(For what to me are thy false brethren now ? ) 
Wilt thou desert thy mother, — ^when the goal 
Of life's long, weary pilgrimage is nigh. 
Nor soothe her at the gloomy gates of death ? — 
Oh ! leave her not to wither in despair ; 
Unwept and unattended thus to die !" 

There was a struggle in that warrior's soul 

Severe though brief ; 'tis hard when glory's smile 

Thrills the young heart, its witchery to defy ; — 

But filial virtue triumphed ! The fond tears 

A mother sheds are potent as the drops 

That the hard marble print, and Henric's heart 

By the hearth gentle, as in battle brave. 

Was touched ; — he paused amid his proud career 

To sweeten a lorn parent's solitude 

With looks of love ; — And as an aged tree 

Propped and protected flourishes anew. 

Poor Magdalinb's autumnal hopes put forth 

A few pale blossoms more ; — her closing day 

Grew calm and fair ; — Affection's ever-green 

Twined round her heart ; and star-like pleasures cheered 

The tranquil twilight of her evening hours ! 
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ANNA SEWARD AND POCTOIl DAKWIS. 



DocTom DAEWiif's tnuispUuitJition of Uie poeticJ fUjmer% fA 
Anna Seward into hi* " Boiamic Gmrden," is <mt of the most carioiu 
iocidents in literary hiatory. That a auu> Bke Doctor Danrin. who 
had a moral and literary character to rapport, and who had tacb 
original rcaoorces in his own imagination, shotild have apprf/pri* 
ated to his own nae, and without any kind of acknowledt^ment. the 
production of a contemporary poet whose ranity was so 1st tie like* 
ly to forgive the fraud or preserre a self-denying itilence. is indeed 
surprising, and would not be credited on ordinary eridence. The 
fact, however, is perfectly well known. Thomas Campbell in the 
notice of Doctor Darwin, in his " Specimens of the British Poets," 
very unjustly treats Misa Seward's claim with incredulity and con* 
tempt. There is something even spiteful in his allusion to her. 
" Miss Anna Seward," he says, " in her Life 0/ Darwin, declares 
herself the authoress of the opening lines of the poem, (the Bota* 
nic Garden,) hmi om $he never had the courage to make thUt preien* 
nam dmrimg Doctor Darwims life, her veracity om the nuhjert is expon^ 
ed to tuMpiciom'* Towards the conclusion of his notice of Darwin 
he has another fling at the poetess. " Darwin's Botanic Garden," 
he says, " once pleased many better judges than hie affected hingra' 
pher" Thomas Campbell is, undoubtedly, a true poet, and when 
he has no personal prejudices to blind his judgment, he is as true 
a critic. We cannot help thinking, however, that in this instance 
he is any thing but impartial. There is a passage in one of 
Anna's letters which was not calculated to secure the favourable 
judgment of the author of the Pleasurce of Hope, " You ask mc," 
she writes to one of her corrcspoudcnts, " my opinion of the new 
11 2 
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poem. The Pleasures of Hope, and observe, that it is thought an 
ingenious counterpart to The Pleasures of Memory, It was lent 
me for a short time, and my perusal was single and hurried. I 
rose from it without any impression of having found on its pages 
much of the strength of original genius." This is not a very just 
criticism, but it is a hasty one ; and, we are to remember, that 
Miss Seward had not seen Campbell's maturer and more energetic 
productions — his inimitable lyrics. At the time these letters were 
published Miss Seward's fame stood pretty high, and as they were 
edited by his friend Scott, it is more than probable, that Campbell 
had either read or heard of this off-hand condemnation. Camp- 
bell is, we believe, the only writer who has insinuated against Miss 
Seward herself a still severer charge than that which she brought 
against Darwin. A daring misappropriation like that of Darwin's 
is a far less disgusting crime than a felonious attack upon the cha* 
racter and property of the defenceless dead. But, we are con- 
vinced, that in the present case Mr. Campbell is either a less 
cautious or less candid judge than he ought to be in a matter so 
seriously affecting the moral reputation of a female, who was 
always greatly respected in private life. We admit, that there is 
no direct evidence that Miss Seward had spoken personally to Doctor 
Darwin upon the subject of his plagiarism ; and this circumstance 
is undoubtedly remarkable, as she occasionally corresponded with 
her spoliator even subsequent to his literary theft, and continued 
to speak of his poetry to all her correspondents with most enthusi- 
astic commendation. That she was not likely to refrain from speak- 
ing on such a subject from any delicacy or tenderness to Darwin, 
or any want of boldness and candour, we may gather from the tone 
of some of her letters to Hayley, to Mrs. Piozzi and to Henry 
Hardinge. Nothing can be more frank and fearless than these. 
But if there is no evidence that she complained to Doctor Darwin 
on this subject, neither is there any strong reason to believe the 
contrary. At all events, some of Mr. Campbell's statements are 
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Vfedcwibtcdly iliiccarate. He tells us, (or instance, that Darwin 
puUislfeed the Jlrsi (lart of his Botanic Garden (the exordiuai of 
whkli is Idiss Seward*s) in the vear 1781. He is eviilentlv not 
aware of the fact, that the «froiuf part of the poem was published 
hefure thefarst; and that the first part did not appear till 1792. 
Iliis is an important error. Miss Seward gave the lines to Doc- 
tor Dmrwin in the year 1779. A friend of Doctor Darwin*s. (Mr. 
Stevens) sent them to the G€ntifWHm*s Mwgasme in 1783» in the 
May number of which year they were published wiik Mer mme, 
and were copied, also with her name, into the Aimiml Regisier 
of the next year. They were also inserted with her signature in 
Shaw*s Histor? of Stafibrdshire in 1 798, four years before the 
death of Doctor Darwin. 
They were thus claimed by her signature (and the claim re* 

mained undisputed) in two of the most popular periodicals of 
that day, eight or nine years before Doctor Darwin transferred 
them to his Botanic Garden ! Then again, if we have no direct 
infmmtion of her having addressed Darwin on the subject 
orally, or by letter, we know that Miss Seward made no secret 
of the matter even in the Doctor's life-time. In a letter to 
Mr. Repton, dated July, 1789, she observes. ** One of the notes 
to the part which Doctor Darwin has just published, induces me 
to believe he retains his design of opening his first i^art with my 
sketch of the valley. Surely he judges wrong ; so great a work 
ought not to contain lines, especially iu the exordium, which are 
known to have been written by another.'* From this paragraph 
we gather two conclusions — ^the one is, that Miss Seward was 
aware that Doctor Darwin had some intention to use her lines, 
though she might naturally have expected that he would compli- 
ment her with an acknowledgment ; and the other is, that she 
looked upon her parentage of them as too well known, at least to 
her correspondent, to make it necessary for her to enter into any 
argument or explanation to support her claim. In the same let- 
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ter there is an observation which seemB to hint that Darwin had 
some sinister design in the order of his publication of the Botanic 
Garden ; — " For some reason inscrutable to me, he publishes the «f- 
cond part first." Is it possible that he could have acted under the 
impression, that Miss Seward might not live to sec the first part, 
and to claim her share of it ? We would not willingly believe it. 
We forget what were Darwin's avowed reasons for not begin- 
ning the publication of his work with the first part. The next 
mention that Miss Seward makes of the matter is in a letter to Mr. 
Jackson, dated August, 1792, the same year in which the first 
part of the Botanic Garden was published ; — " He (Doctor Darwin) 
retains without the least acknowledgment, not even the quotation 
marks, and places, as the exordium of this his resplendent poem, 
a copy of verses of mine which I wrote in his Botanic Gsu'den, 
near Lichfield, in the year 1779, when he himself was an inhabi- 
tant of Lichfield. My verses had the honour of suggesting 

to the Doctor the first idea of this exquisite composition." She 
repeats the same complaint to Mr. Thomas Park, in a letter dated 
1801, the year before Darwin died. After this what are we to think 
of Campbell's assertion, that she had never the courage to make 
this pretension during Doctor Darwin's life? The verses in 
question, though upon the whole amongst her happiest efibrts, 
are not so superior even to her worst performances as to excite 
any suspicion on the ground of incapacity. There are two or three 
of her other pieces that are quite equal to them, and in the same 
style. The following description of the sea round the North 
Pole, in her Elegy on Captain Cook, though not without its 
faults, was honored with the praise of Dr. Johnson : 

" From the rude summit of yon frozen stpcp, 
Contrasting^ (ilory ^ilds the dreary deep f 
IjO ! — deck'd with vermil yonth and beamy grace, 
IJo})e in her step, and ghidness in her fm'Q, 
Li|.dit on the icy rork, with outstretch'd hands, 
The Goddess of the new Columbus stands. 
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Round her bri^t ketd the plumy peterels sour, 
Blue ut her robe, thut tweeps the froten shore ; 
Glows her soft cheek, us vemul mornings fair, 
And warm us summer-suiis her ^Iden huir ; 
0*cr the hour wuste lier rudiunt tslances stream, 
And courage kindles in ilieir mngic beam. 
She points the ship its mazy pulh, to thread 
The flouting fragments of the frozen bed. 
While o*er the deep, in many a dreadful form, 
The giant Danger howls along the storm. 
Furling the iron sails with numbed hands. 
Firm on the deck the great Adventurer stands ; 
Round gtitt'ring mountains hears the billows rave, 
And the vast ruin thunder on the wave. — 
Appaird he licurs !— but checks the rising sigh. 
And turns on his firm band a glist*niug eye. — 
Not for himself the sighs unbidden break, 
Amid the terrors of the icy wreck ; 
Not for himself starts the impassion *d tear, 
Congealing as it fidls ; — nor pain, nor (car. 
Nor Death's dread darts, imjiede tJte great design, 
Till Nature draws the circumscribing line. 
Huge rocks of ice th' arrested ship embay. 
And bar the gallant Wanderer's dan^ivroMs way. — 
His eye regretful marks tliv Omldess turn 
The assiduous prow from its relentless bourn.*' 

Miss Seward speaks in a ver\' s^cntle tone of Dr. Darwin's al- 
terations of the lines he stole from her ; though he has by no 
means improved them. They remind us of Sir Frei/ui Piaghry's 
amusing simile — " Steal ! to be sure they may ; and egad serve 
your best thoughts as gypsies do t^tolcn children, disfigure them 
to make them pass for their own." Tiie following really beautiful 
lines were undoubtedly injured by Dr. Darwin's alterations. 

'* To charm thine eye, amid the crysul ude 
With sinuous track, my silvvry nations glad 
My clioral birds tlieir vivid plumes unfokt 
And insect armies wave tl»eir wuigs of g« 
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" On twinkling fins my pearly nations play, 
Or win with sinuous train their trackless way. 
My plumy pairs, in gay embroidery dressed 
Form with ingenious bill the pensile nest.*' 



Dr. Darwin. 



We shall now give the stolen verses in the state in which they 
were circulated by the author, and before they were altered by 
Darwin to suit his purpose. They are very descriptive, animated 
and harmonious. 

" VERSES WRITTEN IN DR. DARWIn's BOTANIC GARDEN, 

near Lichfield, July, 1778. 

<< O, come not here, ye proud, whose breasts enfold 
Th* insatiate wish of glory, or of gold ! 
O come not here, whose branded foreheads wear 
The eternal frown of envy or of care ! 
For you no Dryad decks her fragrant bowers. 
For you her sparkling urn no Naiad pours ; 
Unmarked by you, light Graces skim the green, 
And hovering Cupids aim their shafts unseen. 

But thou, whose mind the well-attemper*d ray 
Of taste and virtue lights with purer day ; 
"Whose finer sense each soft vibration owns, 
Mute and unfeeling to discordant tones ; 
Like the fair flower, that spreads its lucid form 
To meet the sun, but shuts it to the storm ; 
For thee my borders nurse the glowing wreath, 
My fountains murmur and my zephyrs breathe; 
To charm thine eye, amid the crystal tide. 
With sinuous track, my silvery nations glide; 
My choral birds their vivid plumes unfold, 
And insect armies wave their wings of gold. 

And if with thee some gentle maid should stray, 
Disastrous Love companion of her way, 
O ! lead her timid step to yonder glade, 
"Whose arching rock incumbent alders shade ! 
These, as meek evening wakes the temperate breeze. 
And moon-beams glimmer thro' the trembling trees, 
The rills that gurgle round shall sooth her ear. 
The weeping rock shall number tear for tear ; 
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Am! m tad PhUomel, alike forioin, 
Singt to tlie nigfat, inclining on a thorn, 
Wkile Et mate iniervmb eech fiUling note 
SigH in the gnle, and whbpers round the grot, 
Tbe sister-wee shell celni her throbbing breast. 
And softest slumbers steel her ceres to rest. 

TbQS spoke the Genius, es he stept along, 
And bede these lawns to Peace and Truth belong ; 
Down the steep slopes he led, with modest skill, 
Tfce grassy path-way, and the vagrant rill ; 
Stteteh'd o*er the marshy vale the willowy mound, 
Where shines the lake amid the cultur'd ground ; 
Rear'd the young woodland, smootird the wavy green, 
And gave to Beai;tt all the quiet scene. 

O ! may no ruder step the bowers prophane, 
No midnight wassailer deface llie plain ! 
And when the tempests of the wintry day 
Blow golden autumn's varied leaves away. 
Winds of the North, restrain your icy gales. 
Nor chill the bosom of these Uahfy Vales !" 

To account for the Doctor's conduct, every way unworthy of him, 
is not a very easy task. Perhaps he thought that if any complaint 
were made to him» he should be able to laugh it off as a pleasant 
joke. That he had not a very delicate sense of honor in such mat« 
tera <mt of Miss Seward's anecdotes sufficiently demonstrates. 
When Mr. Mundy had finished his poem of " Needwood Forest," 
the Doctor wrote three little poetic compliments on the work. 
To the best he put his son's initials, to the second-best his own, 
and to the worst Miss Seward's f W.hen the lady saw them in 
print at the conclusion of Mr. Mundy 's poem, not liking the ma- 
MBiivTe, she reproached the Doctor with it. "He laughed it off," 
she says, " in a manner peculiar to himself, and with which he 
carries all his points of despotism." This anecdote was given to 
a literary correspondent at a time when, if it had not been true, it 
was likely enough to be contradicted by the Doctor or his friends. 
The E^&dmrgh Review » in noticing the life of Darwin, (in any thing 

VOL. !!• N 
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but a complimentary or friendly tone,) acknowledged that the cor- 
rectness of her Atatement respecting the adoption of her lines as an 
introduction to the first Canto of the Botanic Garden is placed 
beyond a doubt. Even the mild and cautious Walter Scott says* 
that Darwin's disingenuous suppression of the aid of which he 
had availed himself, must remain a considerable stain upon the 
character of the Poet of Flora. 

Miss Seward's letters are the most artificial epistolary composi- 
tions in the language. They are sometimes ludicrously inflated. 
They are rarely, however, obscure or duD. They teem with highly 
interesting literary anecdotes and very ingenious criticisms on poe- 
try. If the criticisms, when influenced by personal partialities, are 
too laudatory, it is an error that leans to virtue's side. She was 
an enthusiast in friendship, and appears to have taken as intense 
an interest in the success of her numerous poetical friends as in 
her own. Her character in this point of view is quite admirable. 
She had not the slightest taint of envy in her nature, and had such 
a generous admiration of intellectual eminence, that she could take 
the most profound and fervid delight in the productions of those 
whom she personally disliked or who had seriously injured her. 
Thus she is perpetually dilating upon the gp*eatness of Dr. John- 
son's genius, though she abhorred the man. Darwin's conduct to- 
wards herself never checked in the least her warm admiration of 
his genius, and she seizes every opportunity of offering his Muse 
a glowing tribute of applause. An ill-natured critic might find a 
feast of faults in her six volumes of letters, and yet they are not 
only highly entertaining on account of the literary anecdotes and 
ingenious criticisms on poetry with which they abound, but they 
charm us with so many traits of a delicate mind and a feeling 
heart, that we allude to the imperfections of her style and her oc- 
casional errors with something like that reluctance with which we 
admit the defects of a personal friend. Mudford, in his Life of 
Cumberland, attacks her with savage bitterness, in return for an 
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oibaenntioo in one of her letters to the effect thRt Sheridan's por- 
Init of Cmnheriand, Sir Erttfid Plagiary, is not a caricature. lie 
ifims diat her correspondence is " an heterogeneous mass of 
TtBitT* pedantry and Tirolence ;" and gi^es a specimen of what he 
calk her " miserable rant." This is outrageously severe — in fact 
^^nte mjiist, and Mr. Mndford's own style is perhaps in every 
respect as open to censore as Miss Seward's. Mr. Mudfonl himself 
records the ftct, that when Cumberland's son saw The Critic per- 
lonned he immediately recognized his father in the character of 
&r Fnifiil. The amusing anecdote of the origin of this satirical 
skefdi is worth repeating, though it may be familiar to readers 
who are versed in the history of Dramatic Literature. It is naid 
tiiat when Sheridan produced his School for Scandal, Cumberland, 
who vraa alwa3rs remarkable for his jealousy of other men's success 
in his own line» sat in a conspicuous part of the Theatre, and while 
the house rang with laughter Hud applause, preserved a perfect 
gravity of countenance, and expressed his surprise at the merri- 
ment of those about him. Sheridan was told of thi^. " It was 
somewhat ongracious/' he observed, " in Cumberland nut to luu^h 
a little at my comedy, when I lately laughed at one of hia tragedies 
from the beginning to the end*." Not satisfied with this pungent 
witticism, he subsequently revenged himself still further by drawing 
the portrait of Cumberland in The Critic, 



* However, Sheridan himitelf, when he tried h'w hand at the serious drama, 
fSTe judicious critics a temptation to indulge in risible emotions. The play of 
Pitmrro, is mere fustian from the first scene to tlie last. Its sickly sentiiuenta- 
Kty— its extravagant heroism— and its stilted and unnatural diction are very of- 
feasive to a mature and healthy judgment. It is a sad thing that he should 
have associated his name with such a production. It is true that it is little 
more than a translation from the German; but the choice of such a play for 
tranalatioo, and the style in which it is " done into Englisli," show that Sheridan 
bad little genius for the tragic drama. He should have been satisfied with \m fame 
as a wit. In his comedies the brilliant thoughts and fancies uparkle as inces- 
fsntly as fireflies in an Indian grove. Dut he had no mastery over the graver and 
deeper passions. In the play of Fizarro human nature is meludraiuatized after 
the lame manner as inanimate nature is bedaubed and varnished uu a tea*tray, 
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When we first tat down to a perusal of Anna Seward's letters^ 
we were sorely tempted to make an amusing collection of her 
foolish praises of small poets now forgotten, and to expose maof 
of her defects of style ; but as we proceeded in our task, we were 
so much touched with her amiable personal qualities, and na 
much pleased with the better parts of her correspondence, that ** m 
change came over the spirit of our dream/' and we were deter*^ 
mined to dwell only on the favorable side of her character. No« 
thing can be more interesting than some of the domestic allnsionf 
in these letters. It appears that she waited upon her old bedrid^ 
den father with the same profound and ever-watchful tendemesa 
with which Pope attended upon his mother, 

" And rocked the cradle of reposing age/' 



Such glarinf colours, however, catch the vulgar ejre. The crowd are enraptvr- 
ed with theie glittering eflSects, in which tbejr think that nature if not exaggerated 
but fturpaMed. The language of Pizarro is neither verse nor prose. It reminds 
us of Dr. Johnson's censure of blank-verse ; " If it be not tumid and gorgeous,'' 
said he, ** it is crippled prose.'' 8hertdan, though eschewing blank-verse for an 
equivocal measure of his own invention, has contrived in this tragedy to combine 
all the faults attributed bjr the critic to the uurhymed heroic metre. The stjrle 
is not only inflated and gaudy, but it limps into the bargain. It is not quite fair 
to expect much, even from the best actors, when this strange piece is brought 
upon the stage ; in the performance of such a play actors are of little importance* 
They merely add by their presence to the general effect of the spectacle. " Now,** 
•ays Puff in the Critic, ** now, for my magni6cence, my noise, and my pro- 
cession V* 

** The play stands still ; damn action and discourse ; 
Back fly the scenes, and enter foot and horse." 

This couplet of Pope's seems to have been suggested by a passage in the 
RehMrtaL " The plot standi still," says Smith. " Why, what in the world is 
a plot good for," replies Bayes, " but to bring in fine things V 

In the theatrical exhibition of Pizarro the tailor and the actor seem to divide 
the public admiration. 

" Such was the shout, the long-applauding note 
At Quin's high plume, or Oldfield's petticoat. 

Booth enters — hark ! the universal peal ! 

' But has he spoken V—* Not a syllable,' 

' What shook the stage, and made the people stare t' 

' Cato's long wig, flowered gown, and lackered chair.' " 
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of domestic rirtiie in the litermnr character should 
dhmra Ke ddhr recorded, for they doable its attractions. If the 
Sterne ** loved a dead ass better than a living mo- 
r*"* it is gntilTing to be able to torn to instances of imagina- 
tive ■widi ooQnccled with tender hearts, of spirits who are not 
the kai c^mblr of practical kindness and home-emotions because 
Act oecMKMiallT sympathize with beautiful abstractions or soar 
risiouarT world. 

Seward forma a kind of link in literarv historv between the 
krt generation and the present. She was personally acquainted 
with Dr. Johnson and BoeweU. with Dr. Darwin and Havlev, with 
Dr. FuT and Sir Walter Scott and Robert Southev. 



SONNET— AN ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 

TvB land ne'er smiled beneath a lovelier day. 

So rich is every light, so soft each shadow ! 

How brightly beautiful this sun-lit meadow ! 

How merrilv the small rills o*er it strav. 

While on their fairy banks sweet children play ! 

With songs of birds the perfumed gproves are ringing — 

'Neath cottage eaves the village maids are singing. 

And Uend their artless songs with laughter gay ; — 

A herdsman old in yonder shade reposes ; 

And kine, knee-deep in pasture, feed at pleasure ; — 

Oh ! fairer f«r than Persia's fields of roses 

Is this calm scene, that memory long shall treasure ; — 

Elysian landscape ! ere life's vision closes 

May this worn heart kert taste luxurious leisure. 



[ 04 ] 



DEATH. 



I. 
Wb weep and tremble at the doom — 

The dreadful doom of death ; 
'Tis sad amidst the fair earth's bloom 

To yield this mortal breath ! 
The brave may sternly bear the pain 

That soon must pass away, 
But oh ! to think that ne'er again 
Dear friends with eager hands shall greet, 
Or fond hearts share Love's converse sweet, 
O'erwhelms us with dismay t 

II. 
'Tis true that trusting faith is told 

Of worlds beyond the sky, 
And few there are so blind or bold 

As dare such creed deny ; 
It is not that an after-state. 

Or dark or doubtful seems ; 
Alas ! we shrink from future fate. 
Because we may not brook the thought 
That hours with Life's endearments fraught 
Are uiiretuming dreams I 
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III. 

We find each mortal bliss alloyed. 

Each smile foretels a tear. 
But still the breast would soon be cloyed 

That never felt a fear ; — 
The beauty of the brightest beam 

Is deepened by the shade — 
Fairest the stars in darkness gleam — 
The broad red sun of even-tide 
Assumes a more imposing pride, 
In floating clouds arrayed. 

IV. 

Perfection hath not reigned on earth, 

Nor ruled the human mind ; 
We pant not for diviner worth. 

Nor raptures more refined ; 
A mortal weakness makes us cling 

To mortal forms alone. 
We feel we cannot coldly fling 
On Lethe's dark insatiate stream 
The charms of Life's familiar dream. 

And turn to scenes unknown. 

V. 

'Tis this that fills the final hour 

With moumfulness and dread ; 
Love's tender ties and friendship's power 

Avail not with the dead ! 
And though we meet to part no more. 

We may not meet the same ; 
The things that linked our hearts of yore 
Are chains that Death's cold hand divides. 
For nought in holier realms abides 

Of this terrestrial frame. 
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VI. 

Thy radiant fields, Eternity ! 

The dreamer's hreast alarm. 
They echo not a human sigh. 

Nor own a human charm ! 
Thy skies the dazzled soul appal. 

And too severely glow ; 
Their hues no mortal days recall ; 
And in thy bright and boundless space. 
Where only spirits dwell, we trace 

No features loved below ! 



NIGHT. 

Whbn gentle Twilight floateth o'er the scene 

On cloudy car, and with the glare of day 

The busy mind's bright chaos melts away. 

What tender images and thoughts serene 

Steal forth like stars ! And when Night's darker screen 

Divides us from the world, our mortal clay 

Off-drops at Fancy's touch ; — earth-freed we stray 

To realms more wild than haunted forests g^een 

Where fairies love to wander. But the time, 

Though hallowed with alternate light and shade 

Of vision fair or solemn trance tublimef 

Or memories sweet by distance dream-like madtf 

Is brief as precioaa ;— at the rmubg cUbm 

Of morning birds, all fheee 
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ON THE ITALIAN OPERA. 



" Ai (or open*. Cher >tc e<Mnlikll)' too ibanrd mil eitnvixint (a mtnlion. 
nhtnrvti I RO lo an upcra, 1 leave mir 1*1114! mil ri'JHin altliriluiir willi mji 
half'tuiBca, and deliver myi^-K up lo tngr ejrei and i:ar»." VhttlnfirU, 



Whkh the Italian Open waa firit inlroduccd into England, 
■bout the latter end of the M;vcntcuntli ci-titury, its drnniutic 
absurdities were ]>erpctually ridiculed by men of tSHtc. Addison 
drroted several numbers of the Spectator to the fiibjiTt, ind 
remarked, that the huccgss of the opt-ra had caused it to be laid 
down as a general rule, " that nothiriff that is not nonwcnse is 
capable of being well set to music." Ji^ird ChestcrfleM i-ubse. 
qucntly obscn'ed that Mctostasio attempted a very dangerous 
innovation. " He tried," said the noble critic, " gently to throw 
MHRe sense into his uperas ; but it did not take." If Italian 
operas are more popular nt thia day in I,ondo]i than the plays of 
Shakespeare, it is not on account of their dramatic merits, hut their 
exquisite mosic, the accompanying glittering drcNnca and ^urgctius 
deeorxtioiu. and the wanton ballet with which the entcrtaitiments 
■re eoDclnded, These attractions, combined witli the charm which 
John Bull innriably discovers in every thing for<;i;;n and uxpi-U' 
Mfa in the arts, has secured them a degree of iUcccHH whii^h 
woika of ftr higher preteoMOD, and addressed more to tlur minil 
^to the M-nsea, bav<! iiftcii failed to obtain. 

t at ibe ndmircra of iba Italian Opera, in the ronrxc of 
r this apocira of uannment, makes tin: following 
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application of an art which professes to imitate nature ! In this objection 
the diiitinction betweeen physical and artificial imitation is lost sight of. 
Tlift same objection might with equal justice be offered to the poetry of 
Homer, the landsca|>es of Claude, or the Venus de Medicis, none of 
wliicii are to be found in nature/' 

I consider t\m objection, as far as the Opera alone is concerned, 
to be extremely well founded. When a man, supposed to be 
worked up, like Shakespeare's Moor, for example, into a terrible 
tempest of jealousy and rage, turns towards the audience, and 
modulates the whirlwind of his passion into a series of melodious 
quavers, he presents such an abrupt contrast between the sublime 
and the ridiculous, that a severer shock to reason and common 

sense cannot easily be conceived. The dramatic illusion is at once 
destroyed. It is impossible for the imagination to support it. 
The ear may continue to be gratified, but not the mind. In 
Shakespeare's dramas, on the other hand, an actor may represent 
nature to the life. If he is told of some hideous calamity, he is 
either struck mute with horror, or he gives vent to his agony in 
some brief and passionate exclamation. But in the Italian Opera 
he would be as musical as a dying swan, llegarding the Opera 
only as a species of drama, its absurdities are so monstrous that it 
seems idle to explain them. What should we think of poor old 
Lear lifting his dim, discrowned head against the pitiless storm, 
less unkind than his daughters, and singing an elaborate composi- 
tion of Rossini's, accompanied by a crowded orchestra? We 
arc to recollect also how rarely the sense, when there happens 
to be any, is scrupulously attended to by the musical composer. 
The pleasantry of Addison on this subject may be applied^ to 
most of the operas of the present day. " I have known," taji 
he, " the word ^ and* pursued through the whole gurat» hsft 
been entertained with many a mdodioos ' M#/ and baf9 itttt. 
the most beautiful graces, qnayer^^ and 

* then; 'for; and 'from/ to * 
particles/' 
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The remark that the objection to the Opera, of a want of nature, 
may be offered with eqoal justice to •* the poetry of Homer, the 
iandacapes of Claade, or the Vena-* de Medici*," is not correct. 
They are specimen* of perfect art ; and the perfection of art is 
nature. The supposition that objects of high art are not in 
nature, is a ^eat mistake. It is absurd to suppose that the cha- 
racters of a drama or an heroic poem are out of nature, merely 
becaoae we have no historical evidence of their existence, or 
becaoae we may happen to have met with no persons in real life 
who are in all respects their perfect counterparts. The great 
artist, whether in poetry, or painting, or sculpture, copie:« general 
and not huDxidMol nature. The portrait of Othello is not that of 
an individual ; it i-i the representation of human nature under the 
induence of a powerful passion. We do not ask whether Claude's 
pictures literally represent tome particular landscapes, but whe- 
tiier they illustrate or correspond with that general idea which 
external nature leaves upon the mind. So it is with the Medicean 
Venus. It would be ridiculous to conclude that it is impossible 
wch a work could be true to nature, because it was not copied 
from an individual model. As the whole civilized world is en- 
chanted with that matchless statue, it mav be taken as a proof 
that its consistency with oor notions of perfect female beauty 
ii the cause of such miiversal admiration ; and that these no- 
tions «re in some way or other derived from nature, will hardly be 



We arrive at tmth through the medium of the imagination. If 

to represent things as they really are, he would 

yUWjr. This is no paradox ; though it may 

He wodd throw aside, for instance, the illusions 

oat distant objects as largely and 

iUI olijects are represented by the 

■CMoreinent — not as thev reallv 

« ignonnt and the dull, but as 
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they are seen by the intellectual and the imaginative, who hmj 
finer perceptions and are more observant. 

Mr. Gait, in the preface to his story of " The Stolen Childp* 
anticipates the objections of the critics to certain mprobabUUlm^] 
and exults in the reply that the story is founded on fact. If li 
understand him rifj^htly, he also takes credit to himself for havhigf - 
studied individual and local, instead of general nature. But greit 
artists are not such servile copyists. A study of individual moddl 
is the A. B. C. of their profession. It prepares them fortbe 
study of general nature and for original combinations. A pabter 
is no more required to stop at these models than to coofise 
himself to separate limbs or features. The word invention, as 
applied to the imitative arts, is by no means in opposition to 
truth. Mr. Gait, painfully conscious of the improbabilitie$ of his 
own story, takes occasion to tell us " that when we hear a critic 
loquacious about the improbabilities of a talc, we may rely upoft 
it that the said critic is a green-horn !" This remark is every way 
unworthy of an author like Mr. Gait, and he is quite mistaken if he 
thinks it will save him from criticism, lie who is on his oath aa 
a witness, is at liberty to startle us with strange and particular 
truths opposed to our general cipinions and experience, but the 
painter and the poet are bound to preserve an air of probability» 
or a certain degree of consistency even in their most imaginative 
productions. A surveyor who has to report upon the height, 
length and breadth of hills and vallics, may surprise us with his 
literal truths ; but the painter is to represent things not as they 
are, but as they appear. His aim is verisimilitude only. He is to 
preserve a truth of illusion. He is not to shock or perplex ns wiUl 
the odd freaks and accidents of nature. If he should tako.ftL 
fancy to a cloud precisely in the shape of an 
hat and sword, bowing to an old 
hand, and insert it in his land 
fication on the group'' 
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kudred witaeues to prore that he h&d ooly reprcMiited aa actual 
•Gcorraice. Such a copy from mature would be iianatural. The 
ftinter in worde ie bound by tUe name rules ae the painter in 
cidoura. 

A writer in one of the public Journals appeari to think that 
hftx'a influence on the pasKions of an audience, which equals, 
n his estimation, the tioipler fway of tiiddon*, is a proof that 
Ihe Italian Opera is quite as natural as the regular drama. I 
diall not etop lo inquire whether his opinion, tliat the effect 
produced by the former in the operas of MetaataKio has equalled 
the force of the latter in her representation nf the characters of 
Hudteipeare, be really well-founded, (though I may observe, in 
ftmiag. that I greatly doubt it,) but even allowing, for tlie sake 
«f the argument, that such may be the case, I still think that it 
hr no meaue settles the point at isKue. 1 am far from maintain- 
ing that the Italian Opera, with all its vaiiouH adjuncts, cannot 
be turned into a means of stirring deep emotions, when support- 
ed bj the magnificent acting and enchanting voice of the great 
Qneea of the Lyric Drama. Though the truth of action on the 
Mage is outraged by a lyrical accompauinient. the alliance is nut 
injanona to the music ; and the sway of muxic over the puseiona 
ia BniTCTsally admitted. We are therefore to roiisidcr whether 
the power and popularity of the Opera should be attributed to 
ila m w'^l or to ita dramatic merits ; for it is by no meuns to be 
a for granted that its results are invariably derived from the 
K of both. The power of music is often independent of 
Every one must hare met with 
n which, though feeble and inflated expressions 
1 natural and pathetic mnaic, the latter has still 
■pits of the connection. So the truth 
jf au Opera may in particular pHSsagea 
Mj of ita accompaniments, bnt 1 think 
•ntment or illusion should be 
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sustained unbroken through a variety of scenes or for any length 
of time. Then again it is fair to calculate how far the genius of 
such an actress as Pasta might overcome even greater disadvaa- 
tages than those which I have attributed to the Opera. Her 
own abundance of nature might supply the want of it in the 
Opera, and cover, like Charity, a multitude of sins. Such a 
Napoleon-like spirit might pass over Alpine obstructions in the 

realms of art as if they were level ground. She is a mighty 
conqueror — a glorious magician ! Her sceptre is a wand that 
culls up nature and awakens the noblest associations, even amidst 
the scenes and influences of frivolity and fashion. It is more 
reasonable, to attribute the movements of passion in the audience 
to the genius of Pasta, and the beauty of the music, than to the 
dramatic action or poetry of the Opera. The music alone so 
elevates the fancy and so prepares the heart for tender or sublime 
impressions, that an actor who has any touch of nature in his 
own soul may blind the audience to the greatest incongruities, 
and with the irresistible aid of true music may defy the disadvan- 
tages of the most unnatural accompaniments. When the soul 
is raised and the heart moved by exquisite sounds and the magical 
eflfect of pageantry and splendour, combined with that mysterious 
feeling which the association of thousands of human beings in 
the same enjoyment invariably excites, it is wonderful how 
electrical is the slightest stroke of nature, and how even the 
faintest resemblance of truth may be mistaken for the reality. 
Thus, therefore, the success of the Opera, assisted as it has been 
by such unrivalled harmony — by dramatic action so natural and 
true as to hoodwink a large portion of an audience to the absur- 
dity of its connection with the music — by the lascivious ballet — 
by many other sensual excitements and associations — and lastly, 
by the sovereign sway of fasliion which has enlisted the vanity of 
the multitude in its favor, — afibrds no proof whatever of the justice 
of its pretensions to the favorable judgment of the critic when the 
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^o\mety of its beterogeneouK comblnutiotiM becomes the subject 

ofdinpute. Thousands attend the Opera who take no real interest 

either in the music or the actin|^» but who would dread the 

chirgt of vulgarity or a want of taste Hhould they acknowledge 

thtir lecret sentiments. It is the most aristocratic of all public 

amusements. It has always been ccmspicuounly t*upporte<l liy our 

own nobility, and in other countries it has been rendered of the 

int importance to courtiers and men of rank and fashion by the 

direct patronage of government and the superintendence of kings 

and princes. In England the high price of tickets excludcH the 

▼ulgar, so that the possession of a box at the C)pera is regarded 

aa an evidence both of wealth and of refinenient. Thus it is 

very easy to account for the popularity of the Opera without any 

admission of its truth and nature. Ninety in every hundred of 

tboftc who attend the Italian Opera neither understand the 

language of the dialogue nor the beauty of the music. Even 

those who can read and speak Ittdian cannot follow it on the 

atage when conjoined with music, and tlu; mu^ic itself is often so 

elaborate, that none but tutored ears can fully appreciate its merits. 

Still, however, as there is always a kind of enchantment in music, 

even when it is but vaguely understood, and as it produces that 

state or mood of mind which is most susceptible of emotion, these 

influences, combined with the adventitious aids already adverted 

to, liave sometimes produced those elFcctM upon an audience 

which have been mistaken for a proof of the truth and nature 

of the Opera and its equality with the legitimate Drama. 

Voltaire and others have attempted to trace a resemblance 
between the Italian Opera and the lyric drama of the Greeks, 
but even if this resemblance were more obvious than it really is, 
the opposers of the Opera could still maintain their ground, for 
the ancients might err in a point of taste as well as the moderns. 
Their introduction of gods on the ntage was jiueriie and absurd, 
and nothing but the intense religious sentiment which was con- 
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many of iti 
^••^ jsxL ir.ticsacc. Dramas formed on 
- :-— r ^:t-s«i?-- := -or own country. 
ziLJiaxin-i'i -iizkc -t ^KriTs the most com- 
iLdis -r^ r--z--i : 11= --:■-— -. :jfc=«: •-. fc=r^airr to compare the 

j: i .-:- -M-.r^. :i^ -e if-, ju:: ;;:* r-se imons: the Proven- 
3L* ^ -.•5^ izic^ .: ^-i.r--i.-: iz>^ Mirr-ATTsm, on which we 

.; « ma^ r: i-s:is:a::e the progress of 



-;: :i--r^ .'-=r uii r*-^ -1 C^itfbrd. in an able 

-Ti -.- -i^^ I^.^r.i ;- s-.. ^ - . .--^^: :c-tel\ miled in drama- 
M :r>:t.: -- -i^s* -* . ^ -. --::r -| ha-.ing invented thai 

rri'^Z'-- J -'*-^' ■*•-■ ■\. ■ -^^ .nj iiinct^ the dfodem 

O^ri— i * -^..r- .: T- r.-i. -:- : - .. . ::^-5kitr.s:;o ot the frivolity of 
U^ a.-r •:«...■::. -^ ^£7- r .: .-:-.-. ^ s si^w^Ale, where sense and pro- 
j,r^,u &rr '^- :.-..e; :- =.:-.-.:. :: >l. i \ .xxiuc-oiis as Macbeth and 
0:^*^j.o, wi.cj e.-'j-.iiiei ':;. -r ^-ri-.-s .: i \i-^:>:e or a Siddons.** 

SchU;2;el describe? the Opera as a:i :usrance of •* the anarchy 
of the artx.** Ita " fairy world.' ' he say^. •* ijt not peopled by 
r(^ftl men, hut by a siagwlar kind or st.wttg creatures /'* He 
urcmn to bf: of Addison's opinion, that the sense of the Opera, 
w)ir<ri ihv.ni in any, is of no importance, as it must be lost in the 
niuf*ic\ Th(! language being foreign is no disadvantage, and the 
wnnU " whi<r|i contain the greatest number of open vowels, and 
iliptliiH't luTcntM for recitative, are the best." 

tlii^litt \n r(|inilly (caustic in his remarks upon this species of 

" V\w tijM'iu, I'ltMn its constant and powerful appeals to the senses by 
h\*».v»\ , ^x vonnd. uiul motion, is well calculated to amuse or stimulate 
*^w *'M,lt,> \\\i\\ lut^uor of those classes of society, on whose support it 
^*^*M\.,^.uv'x J^^(«i'm)>i. nn* IS its highest aim, and its appropriate use. 
\^\^\., ^\^^^,.v'^ \W tMsl \M Uivurtous )>omp, what can there be to interest in 
^Kvt ws^^vAx vHk^H^x^l xvi^h'i^? v>lV))ow> Mud dance, and song, which is purposely 
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to make " odious comparisons/' I feel disposed to exercise ill 
honest discrimination, and to confess that as an imitative art, it 
cannot possibly compete with poetry or painting. Sound eaa 
only imitate sound, but words can represent the most subtle and 
complicated thoughts, and colours can preserve with perfect 
fidelity and clearness all the peculiarities of a landscape, or the 
features, the expression, the air and the attitude of a face and 
form. These magical and mighty triumphs are achieved by 
intrinsic power, unassisted and alone. But without the aid of 
poetry how small is the power of music as an imitative art I 
Unaccompanied by this interpreter, it is almost unintelligible. 
It is true that like one who speaks to us in an unknown tongae» 
it may contrive to make us sensible as to whether it is sad or 
merry, tranquil or excited, and awaken a sympathetic feeling or 
sensation ; but it can convey no determinate ideas to the mind 
like those presented to us by the painter or the poet. Music is, 
upon the whole, far less intellectual than the other arts. It is 
indeed exquisitely delightful ; but so also is " a steam of rich 
distilled perfumes.** The chief intellectual charm or power of 
music is the effect of association, and this, by no means an intrin- 
sic or peculiar merit, it possesses in common with all natural 
objects and with every thing that addresses itself to the senses. 
A particular tree or flower, or a familiar flavor, or scent, may call 
up as many and as sweet associations. The music that draws 
tears from the sternest eye when linked with some tender circum- 
stance or emotion peculiar to the hearer, may be listened to by 
another individual of even greater sensibility with either the 
most perfect indifference or only a vague sensual pleasure. The 
airs that stir a whole nation with patriotic emotions, may be 
meaningless and ineffective in a different land. This is not the 
caHO with painting ; it speaks a imiversal language : and it is 
almost the same with poetry. The check upon the universality 
of the latter from the necessity of translation is a mere accidental 
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circQmsttiice. It is not from a similar cause that the power of 

•isic is so limited. Musical tones are like the painter's colors, 

asd are the same in London as in Paris. They are not atfected 

hf the Babylonian curse. 

Some musical composers have endeavoured to convey fixed 
iiiess to their audience: but except in the mere imitation of 
astural sounds* they have, 1 believe, always failed. If a thou- 
sand persona were desired to interpret the precise meaning of a 
new musical composition that trusted for its effect entirely to its 
intrinsic power of expression, and was unaccompanied by words 
and unconnected with particular associations, the listeners would 
not be more numerous than the opinions. They might all agree 
that the music was melancholy or cheerful, simple or scientific, 
beautiful or sublime, — but this would be the extent of their 
unanimity. They might easily agree as to its general character, 
but not as to its particular meaning. 

I almost fear that these remarks will not only be unpopular 
but ofiensive* Many of the votaries of music are so bigotted in 
their faith and so ardent in their temperament, that they have no 
txderation for those daring freethinkers who either doubt or deny 
the supposed attributes of their idol. 

Let me, however, give music its just praise. It cannot com>ey 
dfjimdmnd jUttd ideas; but still it obtains, by whatever means, a 
powerfu linfluence on the passions. It kindles the imagination, 
and softens and subdues the heart. Of all sensual gratifications, 
it is the most nearly allied to those influences which operate im- 
medimtdy on the intellect, and by this congeniality or proximity, 
It exercises through the thin partition of tlie senses, an indirect 
and highly beneficial power upon the intellect itself. 

T6 return to the critic alluded to in the early part of this arti« 
cte. He says that ** the object of art is to produce an efiect not 
in nature, but beyond it and superior.** If nothing can be said to 
be in nature that is not the servile copy of individual models and 
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actnitl iletaili, the critic ii right ; and the sabject* of high sit, m 
luperior tu natarc. But this is not the cnie. The perfection of 
art in TiKtnrc and nothing more. The ino«t exi^oiaite and refined 
conceptions of female lovctineas that ever glowed in the mind oft 
RaffacUe are an true to nature ns the vnlgar and literal repmentfr 
tions of a Tenicra. The characteriiitic difference in the prodnctioM 
of these two artidtii conitiitB not in the degree of natore which 
they embodj', hut in the bind or order of it. Baffaelle selrcta, gc- 
ncralir-eti, and combine* his matcriak with conNiinmate taste and 
a noble feeling for the beautiful and sublime. Tenicm is content 
to cnpy nature in her humblciit forTnii, and depends more upon bii 
fleshly vision than his inward eye. I)ut that high truth which 
men of genius arrive at through the imagination, is as much ■ 
portion of nature as the mranrst detail that is obvious to the 
ordinary spcctatnr. A grew artist views not objects with a micro- 
seopic eye, nor Kiil>jncti< tlicni to rule and measurement, nor con* 
fim's his studies to individual forms or accidental circumstances; 
but gencruliKCH his niitions of beauty, and gathers a store of glo- 
rious images from llic wide range of nature, 'llius it may often 
hnppi'n that a common observer, who is ignorant of the less ob. 
vious chariiiH of nature, may fancy her surpassed on tlie artist's 
canvas, hecsuHC, less favored than her worshipper and represen- 
tiitive, be lias not sccti her in )>er secret places, nor imbibed the 
breath and sjiirit ()f her beauty. They who have studied nature 
with a poet's or a painter's reverence have raiety been guilty of 
the almost blnaphemous supposition that she is to lie excelled bf 
I the work of inortal hands. The most imaginative conception! of 
; beauty are nothing hut the reflection thrown upon tbe miad by 
the actual loveliness of nature. Sir Joihu Reynolds faM obNmd, 
I that wo can nu inure Unin un i<kn of beauty superior to nature 
', tlmn wc can form an idea id a. sMth suusci or maf uUiar luiceUencK 
out of the littiit- .,( tti» h'tifiMHatail; 'BarkellV Hw mniiituincd 
that the poHci 
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ibiohitely new, ind thst it oin only vary thoM ideas which it has 
menred from the senses. To praise the Fornarina of RaflTuellc or 
the landscapes of Claude on account of their out*doinp: nature, is 
• mockery of art. In both instances a competent judfre reco^- 
miesthat perfect truth and consistency which never could exist in 
IDT work of art that was " not to be found in nature." That 
vhich is oot of nature must be unnatural. There may l>e myste- 
ries in a religious creed above human reason, but there is no ex* 
ccUeoce io art which is above nature. 

" Nature in made better by no menn 
But nnlurc makes that menn ; lio o'er ttint nrt 
Which you say mhls to nature, is un art 
Which nature makes/' 

Winter* » Title, 

He who savs he has met with no living? form so lovdv ns the 

Fornarina or the Venus dc Mcdicis, adduces no proof that such 

loveliness is inconsistent with actual nature. Manv a lover has 

recognized a far finer form in the firnt sweet concjucror of his heart . 

Much depends upon the tone and character of the oliscrvcr's 

mind. A poet or a painter poes a j^rcat deal more in a fii;uro or 

a landscape than a pedant or a mathematician. Love and enthu* 

fiasni and sensibility have a wonderful effect upon the eye, and 

enable it to discover a thousand graces that escape a dimmer 

vision, fjord Byron was so struck with the i*upcriority of living 

nalire to the noblest works of art, that in bin Don Juan he cuUh 

tiM whole cloaa of sculptors " a race of mere impostors." 

^ I've seen much finer women ripe and real 
Than all the nonsense of their stone ideul. 
Ill tall you why 1 say so, for 'tis just 
Om should not rail without a decent cause : 
an Irish lady, to whosf* bust 
iiw Justice done, and yet she was 
; and if e'er she must 
*^ Htm THm and Nature's wrinkling lawn, 
^ St ioy a fiMS which mortal thuu^ht 

Ip nor lass mortal chi»el wrought." 
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/ , , Thf blank verse of the regular drama has been thought by 

■ critics to be as open to objection as the singing at the Opera* 
/ .' 'y Now even supposing for a moment that they are both inconsistent 

^' ^ ^ J with truth and nature, the latter is at all events far more to tluui 
\ the former. Then why defend the greater sin by the lesser ? 
• But I do not admit that the blank verse of Shakespeare interferes 
in the slightest degree with that illusion or vraigemblance on 
the regular stage which is so constantly interrupted or destroyed 
by the singing at the Opera. In the first place, dramatie 
verse is not like heroic verse. It is freer and more flexible in 
its construction, and approaches almost as nearly to colloquial 
language as docs well-written prose. The mind of the hearer 
is never shocked by its improbability, as it is by the singing of 
warriors and sages on all possible occasions, whether trivial or tnu 
portant. Who can forbear to smile when he hears some bloody 
veteran detailing his plans or breathing out his last breath upon 
the field of battle in a flourish of quavers ? Dramatic blank verse 
is far more natural than the prose of Macphcrson's Ossian, which 
almost seems to require to be chanted. Neither is the number 
of the feet so rigidly regulated as in other forms of verse. Dr. 
Johnson used to repeat with approbation the remark of some an« 
known critic, that blank verse is verse only to the eye, and 
that there arc very few reciters of blank verse who enable the 
hearer to say where the lines end or begin. In real life, men un- 
consciously measure out and harmonize their language, and in this 
way adapt it to their several circumstances. When a man ad- 
dresses a large assembly of his fellow-creatures upon some solemn 
and important occasion, his words are better chosen and his senten- 
ces more harmonious than when he is giving some ordinary domes- 
tic directions to his servants, or talking over the frivolous intelli- 
gence of the day ; and this is not always an indication of a desire 
of display, but in fact more frequently arises from the deep in- 
terest which the speaker takes in his cause or subject. It it the 
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in the priTate circle. Our tones are g^ve and our words 
are measured when we wish to he impressive or are labouring 
with weighty thoughts. When a person of sensibility is detailing 
ik lonrows and nusfortuncs* how soft and slow is his utterance* 
kw smooth and rythmical are his sentences ! His voice is sub- 
4aed into a gentle though querulous murmur* like that of the 
" complaining brooks.** How musical are a lover*s words ! 
Skakespettre attends to these matters with " a learned spirit." In 
Im caaac scenes he often allows the ver^c to run into ordinary and 
inegular prose. His clowns speak like clowns ; but when a king 
ipcaks it is with that majestic measurement of his words which we 
k»k for in the representative of dignity and power. Thus there 
m nothing out of nature or that serves to destroy the dramatic 
iUinkMi in the blank verse of Shakespeare, but there is no autho- 
rity or precedent in real life for the conjunction of music and action 
in the Ljnc drama* 
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STANZAS. JCx yt /'///.^^ 

Oh ! Bweet the sad heart's pensive night ! 
Though Memory's star is clouded* 
Dim as the pale moon's misty light, 
Or» rainbow half enshrouded ! 

Oh ! sweet and sad, when dark and lone» 
In life's most wintry hour, 
To think of early pleasures flown, 
And young hope's withered flower. 

There is a charm 'tis sweet to borrow 
From dreams of days departed, — 
There is a thrill of tender sorrow. 
Dear to the mournful hearted ! 



SONNET— RESIGNATION. 
Oh ! come not. Passion, with the fiends of care. 
And forms that haunt the midnight of the soul ! 
Raise not the fearful tempest of despair 
Along my darken'd path ! Let Faith control 
Rebellious thoughts and pangs that fiercely tear 
The chords of life. There is a softer grief 
The lone and weary heart may learn to bear. 
Calm and resign'd, till quick tears yield relief 
To voiceless feelings, and the bosom teems 
With holy consolations. Such may be 
Toss'd on the dark waves of life's stormy 

, The good man's sorrow. Soon hope's 

\ The trusting spirit from the et*^* 

4 And gild the shadowe t^ 
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BATTLE SONG. 



ADULBKED tO Till lEITHa ftWOTt. 

t. 

Os ! W;ftmcc» of India ! wkooe he«rt» %rt with oun. 
Tbtf livne cs wxmd q»— the b«ule>cioud lowen — 
G^ (be cWhtt of E&jfHand still gl<«iiieUi aAur. 
.Kami tbe duritr the teoipest, the brighter her U«r ! 

II. 
C% ! W4rnv>r» of Imiia ! oVr mountain and plain 
Our btttvioets and banners shall glitter ajcain ! 
Rr&v^e cv?(BLridc». unparted br colour or creed. 
Toother w« triumph, together we bleed ! 

til. 
ReflMttber. remember, the deeds we hare done. 
Tbe bii?tfrs we have ranqui^hed. the name we hare won» 
Remember how long British glvuy endures. 
Remember how much of that glory is yours ! 

IV, 
Hanmk — then — hurrah ! To the bright Aeld of fame 
The I^e^sian well startle, the MuK\>\nte tan^e. 
Ike bnggarts of Rirmah. the hv>r\le« of Nepaul. 
OlM« OBMMK shall be driven fn^m luounta&n and xrall * 
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STANZAS, 

WRITTBN IN A LADT's ALBUM. 

I. 

You know not, gentle Lady, what you ask 

Nor what I have to give, or you would never 

Have set me this unprofitable task, 

Or thought me (strange delusion ! ) half so clever :• 

I blush, and almost on distraction border, 

At calls like thine for verses " made to order." 

II. 
And yet 'tis strange that scarce a week elapses 
But lo ! some album bright, (with feminine letter,) 
Alarms my timid Muse. Each claim perhaps is 
A compliment, and yet 'twould suit me better. 
To waive it, and exchange the painful pleasure 
For ease unbroken a^d unanxious leisure. 

III. 
'Tis not so much that I dislike the trouble. 
For really, if your subject bard may say so, 
I'd toil until I grew both faint and double 
To serve the fairer sex, could I but lay so 
Flattering an unction to my weary spirit 
As the proud consciousness of genuine merit. 

IV. 

But as I positively want the power 

Even to please myself, and hate to prove it, 

I pass what seems a very ill-spent hour 

When my tried temper fails, and fair ones move it 

To something like a state of mad vexation, 

By urging me to such severe probation. 
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▼. 
I find that leveral periont have a notion 
That I can write, as ancient maidens chatter, 
Ah easily as chemists mix a lotion, 
Or lawyers make a bill, or scolds a clatter : 
And if I humbly hint my incapacity 
They question both my will and my veracity. 

VI. 

It is not till with suicidal kindness 
I grant their wishes (to my shame and sorrow), 
And prove beyond a doubt their partial blindness 
J)y rhymes the meanest plaiparist would not borrow 
To save his soul, that gentle maids and matrons 
Desert my ranks of literary patrons. 

VII. 

Though at the risk of changing the opinion 
Implied in your recjuest, these hurried stanzas 
Shall stand as proof of feiniuinc dominion, 
That from Don Quixotes down to Sancha Panzas, 
80 sways our sex that touched with sweet insanity 
We play the fool with infinite urbanity. 

VIII. 

Who can refuse the fair ? Oil ! 1 for one 

Feel it impossible ; you now must know it. 

To your cost and to mine. The deed is done — 

The page is blotted, — yet I prsy you show it 

To all who own an Album— all who ever 

Have thought your rhyming friend unkind or clever. 
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SONNET. 
[written on a visit to dbvonshirb.] 
Tht pleasant valleys, groves, and verdant hills 
Clothed in their summer beauty, all must own 
Unrivalled in the land. But not alone 
Thy rich domain, romantic Devon, thrills 
Each breast with rapture and the fond eye fills 
"With nature's fairest hues, — a finer tone 
Of fervid thought prevails, as prompt and prone 
To share or kindle bliss, or brooded ills 
Of darker moods to soothe, with that sweet art 
Which pure and gentle spirits only know, 
Thy matchless daughters hospitably smile 
A welcome to the stranger — who shall throw 
His farewell glance in pain, and find the while 
A dear home -feeling lingering in his heart ! 



AUTUMN. 
How sadly moans the bleak Autumnal blast 
O'er faded Summer's tomb ! The drifting shower 
Is pattering on the lone deserted bower. 
While fitfully the sear leaves rustle past. 
Along the troubled sky, lo ! gathering fast 
In fiercely-frowning hosts, the storm-clouds lower 
And shroud the struggling sun ! The fearful power 
Of Desolation rules, and all is overcast ! 
Yet mourn not. Wanderer ! Though so brief hath been 
The green Earth's gentle smile ; though thus depart 
The light and bloom of this delusive 8cene» 
And earthly visions mock the oheatid luirt» i^At-^^ *" 
There are celestial hopes* no Ate 
And cloudless realms 
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DRUMMOND'8 POEMS. 



It it well known that Ben JoDton wm m great an admirer of 
the geniui of Drummond, that ho travelled on foot from Ijcmdon to 
Hawthomden*. to pay him a vitit of friendship and rcptK*ct. 
During Hen JonvonV stay with Drummond* the latter apiicam to 
have occaaionally taken down memoramla of the head« of ccmvrr- 
»ationa on literary subject*, and to have accompanied them witti 
remarks upon the character of his guest. AUmt half u century 
after Drummond's death they found their way into print, but there 
is no evidence to show that ho contemplated their publicaticm. 
Den Jonson's host naturally felt so grrat an interest in his |(uc»t. 
that we ought not to be surprised that he should have entered in his 
private diary these re|K»rts of his conversations and notices of his 
character, ^^omo of the latter mav l>e rather severe, but no cmo 

■ 

questions their truth, not even Gifford himself, though he so 
madly accuse* Drummond of a desire to blast the memory of his 
friend. Jonson's mannem were rough, dogmatical, and unami- 
able ; but Drummond** were precisely thercverset. Mr. (iifford 



*TH« |MMrt*s rvttdsnct, ** llawtborttdstt IIoum*," w«« sboui •even tiiik« fioni 
Kdinbargh. 

t ** Its was a tsadtr (ktbtr, a kiad basbsnU. siui ono wbw would noi williii«ly 
|lvi alRiaea \ a maa of ploasiaa babiu, allurina convvusuun, sud •uici pwiy, 
la addilioB» ktt was a ttMrtbodieal man, somswbsi «iv«*a to asllu^ uf wii vnd 
kaMoroaa saylais. X«|M kmh in whitk ht mnt^i tlwn iA« t^r^i •»/ iftH^r m^h u* 
fMUMkkimnt bad bis latttis lao ia ordsr ; and prssvrvml wbsiever Mrut k lum 
■adafirli Cka fiaaffcaof bis eomiiaaiaus or corr«s|>ondritu. at i>I««mm| liuu m 
IhiaiMpaikiiMaf bliawa paa.**— P. CaaaiaiAtfis*! /.«/«(»/ I^rummimd, 
kit al ail atoaaia tbal mitk a auui aad wiib sucb babiu Bbouiu ii«v«* tmnmlrd 
I af at iaiikfalad a paisoa as Baa Jontma t WuuUi u noi h«v0 

M4o mf Yol« Mr. (iiAurd ran ouly st- 
ii lia ealU Draiumond ** «n ttroomiitnh. 
bbaawlaelas lb* ** bUck««i parfidy. ' 
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has given no shadow of a reason for his absurd and ungenerous 
assertion that Drummond " inveigled" Jonson into his house with 
the detestable motive he has attributed to him. As a writer in 
Blackwood's Magazine has well observed, if this had been Drum- 
mond's object he would have painted Ben Jonson in colours far 
more hideous, and would have published his calumnies either iq 
Jonson's life-time, towards the close of which he was compara- 
tively imbecile and feeble and not in a condition for a literary 
warfare, or after his death ; — for Drummond survived him nearly 
twelve years. I cannot conceive any reasonable cause for a 
hostile or malignant feeling in Drummond towards Jonson. The 
lattcr's pedestrian pilgrimage from London to Edinburgh, then 
regarded as a formidable undertaking, was as high a compliment 
as one poet could well pay to another ; and while there is abun- 
dant evidence of a reciprocity of kind and cordial sentiment 
between these distinguished men, there is nothing that can be 
construed into the slightest indication of an opposite feeling, 
except Drummond*s character of Jonson, which (though drawn 
with that freedom which almost of itself ini plies that it was not 
intended for publication, and those vivid and minute touches that 
a close intimacy with hia subject and a subtle observation would 
naturally inspire), exhibits nothing like jealousy or falsehood, 
and betrays no motive that is inconsistent with the reputation for 
integrity and honour which Drummond is acknowledged to have 
enjoyed in his life-time, and that nobility of mind which may 
still bo traced in the works which have so long survived him. It 
is strange that Drummond's notes upon the character of a 
celebrutcd contemporary should be so harshly censured by a 
niudurn critic, at a time when a similar practice is so generally 
tolerated, — when the minutest actions and the most trivial obser- 
vations of men of eminence are so commonly recorded by 
their literary associates, — and when the private history and the 
personal peculiarities not only of the dead but of the livings 
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ire to be met with in every periodical that is adapted to the public 
ti»te*. 

It is taid that Ben Jonton wrote a poem descriptive of his jour* 
aey to Scotland, which was inadvertently burned with other 
papers at his death. Perhaps this accident is unfortunate for the 
Biemory of Drummond, and the poem might have included much 
interesting and valuable evidence as to the manner in which these 
two eminent contemporaries met and parted. 

With respect to the character of Drummond's poetry, the 
critics are at variance. Phillips, the nephew of Milton, who is 
supposed to have often echoed the sentiments of his immortal 
relative, speaks of Drummond's sonnctH in the following 
terms. 

** To ray thut tliv»c> [wems ure ihv Mrln of u i(viiiuM the mo«(t politt 
a»d v^niaiit thut vver tlie Scottish imtion produced, slthough it be a re- 



* Titers never wun a period in which eminfnt literary men were liall' *o 
pithiic •• they are now. No Hooner in tlie br«ath out of the body of a man of h't- 
lera, than all hin domettic circuumtanceNare an reguUily publuihod an hii worka. 
£ven hit female relative* are NometimeM neverely criticiMMl. Mr. ColeridKv't 
minuteft private action*, and all hi* perminal hal)itM and infirmitii**, are di*tail(*<l and 
criticiaed io newiipapeni and maxaiioev with quite a* much fieedom a* matteit 
coooecled more immediately with hi* public character. liiK ho«t, Mr. Gilman, 
doea not beHitate to publish to all the woihl the nio*t confidential conimunica- 
tiona of hi* sue^t and fri«ud. Kven in their live* are literary men denied the 
s*ual privacie* and *anctitie* of the domestic circle. All their friend* and 
viMtora are *pie* and reporter*, and the frank conver*atioiui that other men are 
permitted by the u*a|{e* of respectable nociety to indulge in, without the slight- 
•tt danger of publicity, aie eHteemed fair game by every literary speculator who 
i* desirous of publishing a book or gaining a few guinea* by a gossiping and 
Utrsctive article in a muuthly maKtiiue. Whether this system be strictly 
konorsble or fair 1 shall not slop to inquire. 'I'hat the public it a gainer thero 
can be little doubt, and perhaps thoro is no lover of literary history who ha* 
sot deeply legretted the personal obscurity of our earlier Knglish writers. 
Shakeapeare, the grcati**t of all our authors, is known only by his works, and 
Utey are for the most part necessarily of u noture so little egotintical that they 
iibrd ua but few and faint glimpse* of his character a* a man. 'i'he bare 
BMOtion of bia tmmortal name by a contcmpurury writer, is regarded with eager 
interest; but bow unspeakably preciou* would be the di*covery of a Dotwellian 
biofnphy of William bbake*peare t 
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rommendation not lo be rejected, (for il ii well knovrn that that countl; 
hull) uAbriled many rare acid admirable wita,) yet it is not llie higlieit thit 
can be given him ; for 9lioul<l I affirm that neitlier Taiso nor Giiarini, nor 
any ofthc moat neat and relined apirili of Italy, nor even the dioiceitof 
our Eniilish poeu, can cliHllen|<e to tlienixelveit any advantageii above bim, 
il could not l;e judged uiiy attribute Hujierior to what he deaerven." 

But these scntitQcnts are evidently the original and exclusive 
property uf PliiUipEi liiinBcIf; for it ia not to be credited that 
Milton, however he may have recoginiaed the real merit! of 
Drummond, would Imve eanctiuncd euch extravagant commenda- 
tion. Tbomae Cumpbetl h verv indignant at the compariaon of 
Drummond with Taeso ; though Mr. Pinkcrton, the " modem 
writer" to whom he alludes in his '' Specimens of the British 
Poets," is scarcely leas laudatory than Phillips. " If any poemi," 
observes Mr. Pinkcrton, " poeseBS a very high degree of that 
exqaiaite Doric delicacy which we so much admire in Comua, &c., 
those of Drummond do. Milton may often be traced in him; 
and he had certainly read and admired him. And if he had not 
read Drummond, perhaps we should never have seen the delica- 
cies of Comue, hycidas, 11 Penscroso, and L" Allegro." " Per- 
higts," Bays CampbeU, " is an excellent leading. string for weak 
BBsertions ;" and he insists upon it that only one or tvo epithett 
of Drummond may be recognized in Milton. Campbell seemi to 
be almost as ill-disposed towards poor Dmmtaond ai Gifford 
himself, though from a very different caiue. Giffbrd'i anger ii 
an editorial weakness. He regards every attack npon the poet 
whom he has nndertaken to illuitrate, aa a penonal concern of 
his own. He confounds himadf with hia uHior. Cunpbrfl, X. 
■tupect, is influenced by two circuiiistanceB, — first, his uvt:T^(^| 
to Dnimmond's Tory politics ; and secondly, a want of r«qMi|| 
for the poet's favourite form of com position— the lonnct. He 
sneers at Dnimmond's grief for the death of Charles tht Firit. 
and describes his " Lives of the In 
abounding in falae i 
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ditpoced to say t word in favour of Drammond*!! politics, which 
have nothinf^ whatever to do with his poetical genius ; nor to 
defend his historical work, which indeed I never read : hut it is a 
carioua fact worth noticing, that though now utterly forgotten, 
it had once its enthusiastic admirers. Horace Walpolc describes 
Dmmmond as " one of the best modern historians, and no mean 
imitator of Livy." 

There are certainly passages in Drummond's poetry, the style 
and tone of which seem to have suggested some of the poetry of 
Milton, who, though he did not perhaps rate Drunimond so 
highly as some have done, appears to have read him with atten- 
tion and delight. There is an Italian air in much of the poetry 
of Dmmmond that would naturally be plcaning to an Italian 
scholar like Milton. Dr. Symmons, in speaking uf the puct uf 
Hawthomden as the earliest writer of the true Sonnet, observes 
that he was " the peculiar object of Milton's applause and imita- 
tion." The author of Paradise ImbX, however, in no iiiHtance 
condescended to become an imitator in which he did not immca* 
sorably excel his models. His feeling for the beautiful and the 
tme was so generous and ardent, that he would recognize merit 
even in less worthy pages than those of Drummond ; but he invi'st- 
ed the thoagfata of others with the light of his own master-spirit, 
and gave them a glory which belonged originally to himself. 
DnunmoQd has not been imitated by Milton alone. Tlie com- 
parative obacurity into which he has fallen, and the undeniable 
beauty of hia productions, have tempted many modem authors to 
riAa hia poetio treasurea. Pope has not only stolen his thoughts* 
bat jmitatad Us versification. In his Eloisa to Abelard is the 
MbviagliBe : 

** The erime «ias oommoni common be the pain." 

imitation erf the first line of one of Drum- 



oommon wars the cries." 
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I Bhall give but one more example, thongh I coold eufly 
multiply such evidence* of Pope's debt to Drummond. 
" To virgin), flawen ; to lunburnt etrtb, the imin ; 
To miriners, fair ninds amidit the main ; 
Cool ihadei to pilgrims, nrhicli hot glances bum, 
Are not so pieaaing as thy blest return." 

Pt^'t PaiUrA. 

" Not bubbling fountains to the thiral; swain, 

Not balmy sleep to laboren Eaint with pain ; 

Not showers to larks, or sunshine to the bee. 

Are half so charming as thy sight to me." 

Gray also aeems to have read and imitnted bim. 

" Far from the maddii^ worlding's hoarse diicords.*' 



" Far from the madding crowd's ignoble itrife." 

It was Druromond'e poem of Foitrth Feattiitg of which Bat 
JoDson envied him the authorship. It ii not, however, his mi^ 
cellaneous poems which are now the most admired. la theoa he 
has many superiars, but there are few early writers of the Anglt^ 
Italian sonnet who may be compared with him in that particular 
class of composition. With the exception of the iUe^tiiMte 
couplet close, the diepositioa of the rhymes is ftfter the strict 
Italian model. Though quite Petrarchan in their tone, thej abs 
occasionally evince the author's admiration of the atyle of hit 
English predecessors and contemporaries. It is certain thst Im 
vras familiar with the Sonnets of Shakespeare ; for in his Ibt of 
books read by him in 1606 he gives the " Paaaionstfl FUgnm,", 
which was the title of our great Dramatic Bard's first collection of J 
sonnets. This was no doubt the surreptitiaae edition publisbl 
by Jaggard in 1599. The Rev. Alexander Dyce, in hii 
edition of ShakespeBre's poems, erroneonsly asserts that thml 
vere first printed in 1609> Drummond's sonnets are aupcrior h 
Shakespeare's « *(MMto, however iafirieiltfiBdi^HHI 
that is to say, thej an w 



tke bw» of lb« totinet. And htv« mor« unity And point. And nrt* 

ilto|^h«r b«lt«r fini»lt«d ; but th«y hive 1cm richncM And origi- 

nilitr of thought. And conipArAtivcly fow of tho»c bold fclioitic* of 

eiprvwion in which ()hAk««|>CArc vurpAMc* aU other |K)ct». Con- 

MtPtd merely a» Aonnct*, they Atr Ahno»t cquAl to thi>tc of 

Milton And of WonUworth : t>ut they hAvc neither the »ublim« 

energy of the one» nor the prtifound nentiinent of the other. Nor 

iiv they, indeedi to vtrictly legitiniAte in the dis|Hwition of rhymen. 

But in grAce. ingenuity. delicAcy. Aud tenderncM. they Are not 

•uqiAned by Any tonnett in the lAUguAge. Drummond umy 

justly be styled the Rriti»h IVtmrch* Not only in hi» »ounet», 

but in niAny of hi» vmAller piecen in ditTorent fornis of verve, his 

•tyle i« quite PetrArchAn. They rcAd like free trunslAtions from 

the ItAliAn. 

It it much to be regretted thst Druuuuond did not reguUrly 
tnuitlAte the whole of IMmrchV sonnets. No Hritinh pm^t could 
kAve done them more justice. Mr. CAmphell would ssy thut we 
hAve Aonnets enough AlrcAdy in the Rnglinh Inngungc \ nnd ah 
fAr AS their numlier only is referretl to, 1 should Agree with him ; 
but this elegunt exotic hAs perhAps not yet been brought to per- 
feetton in our own country, And both its intrinsic merits hiuI the 
kbore of its cultivAtors hsvc been often very unfairly t routed by 
the critics, notwithstAnding the Authority iu its favor of such 
nkmeA as ShAkespCAre, Drunmtond. Milton, And Wordsworth. 

The old compArison of the sonnet to the bed of Procrustes. 
WAAi if I mistAke not, Arst used by Hen Jonson. and it has been 
ligtikrly rtptAted by every opponent of the sonnet since Iuh time. 
Iht ob()«otioa to its limits has been successfully AUMwered liy an 
iSfhimtiim that it equAlly Applies to aU other forms of verse. 
llira mtllt bt « limit of some kind or other ; And it would bo 
to gift ft rtMOB why Bptnser's fAvorito stanxa is rei«trict- 
*^ ^"^ ^ wodd not bt tqtmlly oogent iu defence of 

A Mmaet does not necessarily 
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■tuid alone any nmn iban a SpmKrian Ptanaa, and a long pMOi 
may be conilmctrd of Ihr one aa wrll ai of the olher. It haa 
bm fuund, itidrrd, ihat the wniiH on account of iti greater 
lra)tth may be morv ravily rrndrrvd iadr|>rndntt and complete in 
il*elf ikan the SprnKfian •lanu. wliirh, however, ii aubJKtad to 
much the aame rule*. The kow ou(tlii lu eoDcluda with the bit 
line, which vhuuld wind up with p<itn1. c-niphaaia. and fulncia. 
A freah rabject cannot pmperly be inln>duced into the middla of 
it. It is the opinion of lite lulian crilici, that a tingle aentimant 
or emotion may be mure liuppily developed in a aonnet than in 
any other form of vcrac : and il nrmB a* if iU IJmila men parti- 
cularly well calculated for the purpuec. If it wore longer, the 
leading idea would be weakened by luu much dlffuaion i and If it 
were ihorter, there might be too much compretsiun anil a M&iC> 
ijuent failure in p<iiiil of per»picuily and completaneaa. 

11)0 Sutinct wai very popular in the reign of Henry tba Elgfatbi 
and aubwiiucnlly in that of Elisabeth. Our poetry own tUe 
form (if vcrne to Italy, to whom England waa indebted, m Mrif 
a* the time of IMwrinl the Third, fur many other elajrant addU 
tions to her lit«ruture. Chauuur burruwcd largely from fiooaccio, 
who hai been ratlier impudently piUaged by tlio majority of our 
atorytelleri in melro. retrarcli wu* nut much imitated by our 
jKieta beforo tlie time of Wyntt and Surrey, who made the aonnet 
fathionnblF. TliuuKh BhuVeipenrt is not auppnied to have boei 
an Itnliiiii xrholnr. it i* certain atf^uaada verjr Am ua ia Ma 
playa of the plot* of manf Jji|U|^^^^af.« 
titma iDtuEnf[li*h « 
not of Mil lluliiui 
dined, uiul with Q 
of Frani.-'-, ilto 8 
time of Ur. J 
JuhniOTi him 
bad I 
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ntaraliu ■ fenn uf tctm requiring m much fleiibility of diction 
ud Tariatjr of rhyme. With k revived tute fur our old Elam- 
Miu poeU, we have ■gain reverted tu the cultivation vf the 
Sennet, and with a de^^e of •ucccm which pruvei that any 
tailare on the part of indiviilualt it nut to be attributed m much 
to tha poverty or MifTneM of our lanKuagn, ai tii a want of iikitl 
ia the artiat who baa to work with Huch a noble tbuuKh ill-appre- 
ciitcd iafltnimcnt. The mrMt Petrarchan M>nni'iii in the time of 
Elizabeth or Jame*, were undoabtedly thoM of Urummund ; and 
tkoagb they have luat their popularity, they arc nrntted to hy 
the poetical eUldent, who can atill read ihrm with d«-li((ht. It in 
evidmt that Dmmmond wa« a careful and revrrrntiul rtudcnl i»f 
Petrarch, In our own time, the moitt crlebratcd Kunnet* arc 
tboM of Wordawnrth, which are often very exijuiiiitu trnth in 
thongfat Mid diction, thouf^h occanionally iKmiewhat deficient in 
mitjr tad point. Wordiiwarth ha* trnnntBtcil only two or thrn* 
Itnliaa Mmtwta, bttt ha* written a very ip'cat numlwr uf original 
flOMi wad hw ftrj elcarly •bowo, that the golden fettan uf rhyirn; 
Ml fa wofB ifaoM M graeefally by an Engli*)i aa by an Italian 



• Of ill iha UmaiUion of Pitrkfch ('of "hii^li ibvra i« quils t hoit) Ihv m 



■k^«i ■■■) hitiihl u L*dy Dteip. 
Ijl«iiwin or bar IrditUtwiu, tian I 

publui Jouriul 
J hat Ully. 

\ <«)U> ttm I 




a lb« liuriif cjrrin of I. 

a (pokin lit with iinlttundcil kAnmttiiin, 

•>■ illuclcJ la ibtm Willi jirril i»p«cl. 

hu liitlwrlo rafuHHl lo i'oIIim.I ami tir 

<>ian uf 1 (*w briiMl finm U-t U, \l%u 

t( P^iynon P*tr«rch.wliii;li wrrapre- 

•nurr dadicaliM, " I Bin piunipied." 

Mljaal lidytlilp'! Dim*, a-> »ill by 

itoM dlxliDsuiihci] lilcriry rliaricUii, 

ivuri, buvhablad ms lo piuHiainy 

etaadiaih natimul yidi thiy pro- 

•^ firU ef Ftlrareh willi ■ Ndilitr 

hy any otbo inniUtica." Jhi* 

tliiaA, Mr. Vanniil anil Mtiara, 

dy Uacra'a trantlalion*. All 

, could BM indue* Itar lo 
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To the mere versifier who possesses a ready command of 
rhymes and a store of poetical common-places, there is no form of 
composition that appears more easy, but which in reality is moft 
difficult than the Sonnet. If apt rhymes and a poetical dictioD 
were all that is requisite, the task would indeed be easy after a 
very little practice. But the mechanical difficulties of the Sonnet 
have been ridiculously overrated, while its higher essentials have 

been almost entirely overlooked. Dr. Johnson's decision respecting 
what he deemed the inapplicability of the English lang^ge to the 
fabric of the Sonnet, has been most triumphantly disproved by 
several of our living writers. The sonnets of Wordsworth, in 
particular, may be referred to as a noble illustration of the flexibility 
of our language, for it is quite evident from their perfect ease and 
freedom that the poet found no difficulty in attending to the 
strictest Italian models. When Johnson remarked that the Sonnet 
had never succeeded in our language, he had read, or ooght to 
have read, the sonnets of Drummond, and those of Milton were 
immediately before him. Shakespeare's sonnets cannot be adduced 
as bearing upon our present argument, because though full of 
fancy and feeling, they are mere quartorzians or fourteen lines 
divided into three stanzas of alternate rhymes, and a concluding 
couplet, and their sole claim to the title of Sonnets consists in 
their being of the required length. 

But Milton's sonnets, independent of their poetical merits, arc 
entitled to great praise for their mechanical construction, and their 
strict accordance to the laws and practice of the Italian poets ; and 
Dr. Johnson never fell into a greater error of judgment than 
when he pronounced these little poems of the author of Pkradise 
Lost to be " undeserving of particular criticism/' " Of th« beit»" 
he says, " it can only be said that they are noi itid, and 



publish them, though at the earnest entreaty of letraad i 
at last printed a few copies for prJMto iUttrU»* 
second and larger coUectioiii bat also oadttlh 
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Mif Che ofhth ftnd the twenty-firtt are entitled to ihii ilindfr 
mmtndaiiom/* The blindness or prejudice of this decision is 
iMntely Anuuung. We turn to the pages of Milton, and take 
iboit at raodon, a couple of his Sonnets. These (the 18th and 
19tb) are amongst those excluded from the honor of Dr. Johnson's 
"ikfider commendation." According to him, therefore, they 
ire postttvely bad ! 

ON TMK LATK MASIACRt IN riKMONT. 

AvtvoKt O lx>rd, thy ilsuKhtered Mints, whose bones 
Lie icattered on ths Alpine riioutiiiiiti* cold ; 
R*en tliem who krpt thy truth lo pure of old, 
When sll our fslheni worrthip|>ed slock* and stones, 
Forget not : in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, Hud in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Fiemontese thnt rolled 
Mother with infant down the ro<:ks. The moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyr'd bloud and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian flelds, where still doth sway 
TIte triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who, having learned the way, 
Karly may fly tlie liabylontan woe. 

OK HIS SMNDNSSS. 

WttKif I consider how my linht is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide. 
And that one talent which m death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My tnie account, lest l»e, returning chide ; 
** Doili God exact day-labour, light denied y* 
I fondly ask : but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, '' God doih not need 
Either man's workt cr his own gifts ; who best 
Bear Us mild yoUt they serve him best : his stau 
lakiBffy i theosaiids at his bidding speed, 
Ai< pass 0% land and oeean without rest ; 

uto oaljr stand and wait/' 

if ip it a critic should be utterly 
liioiiad qpiritf the masculine 
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With feigned solace ease a true felt woe ; 
Or if, deaf god, thou do deny that grace. 

Come as thou wilt, and what thou wilt bequeath, 

I long to kiss the image of my death. 

This Bonnet seems to have been suggested by Sir Fhill: 
Sidney's on the same subject. The third line of DrummonA 
sonnet is like the fourth of Sidney's. 

** Come Sleep — O Sleep, the certain knot of peace ! 
The baiting place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release, 
Th* indifferent judge between the high and law H 

Sir FhUip Sidner 

Mr. Cunningham's new edition of Drummond's Poems 
enriched with several of his sonnets never before published, pr^ 
cured from the Antiquarian Society oi Edinburgh, and illustrat€ 
with notes by David Laing. 
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THE DESERTED MAID. 
S» once was beautiful — but secret thAme, 
Detpairing love« and unavailing woe, 
Have wrought a fearful change ! The ceaselcM flow 
Of unregarded tears hath worn her frame. 
And made her heart a ruin. Still the flame 
Of quenchless passion lights her pallid brow 

With fierce unnatural radiance. Wildly now, 

She haunts the scenes where first the false youth came 

With rouvic-breathing vows. The forest bowers. 

The sheltered valleys, and sequestered streams. 

The mossy caves, and ivy-mantled towers. 

Oft soothe awhile the Maiden's calmer dreams ; 

But, ah ! too soon, o'er Reason's fitful gleams. 

The murky cloud of maddening frenzy lours ! 



TO CALUMNY. 

Oh, hideous Fiend ! at whose malignant breath 
yfe's fairest blossoms wither and decay — 
DresA minister of sorrow and dismay 1 
Tlie pale and livid countenance of death 
U welcome as the presence of a friend 
To thoftc sad hearts thy tortures lacerate !— 
Fierce child of Envy and delirious Hate I 
At their decree thy willing fingers rend 
The chords of T/Ove, or tear the wreath of Fame. 
The boldest breast, that ever bared its front 
In proud defiance to the battle's brunt, 
Wovid dread thy secret and unerring aim. 
Aid biir but ill tlie kaea, envenomed dart 

MaTa MMMdkable smart 1 



[ I« ] 



HOME. YEARNINGS. 

[wmiTTEN IM IMDIA, IH UC»Mt%t AMD AVrLIOTIOtl.] 
I. 

Im every change of fortnne or of clime. 

In every itage of man'i oncerUun lot. 
Hie more endeared by diaUncc and by time, 

AtflMtion's wcred home » nnforgot. 
Titn Iiv» the apcU that wakes the >weeteit tear 

Id feeling** eye, and cheer* the troubled brow -, 
Tlmt dwcUi each joy the tender heart hold* dear ; 

Thtr* tie* are formed that none may diaavow ; — 
And cold ia he to nature'* liner *way. 
Who doomed to wander, weep* not on hi* way I 



From that dear circle peace will never fly. 

While love and tender sympathy remain 
To foil the glance of care'* malignant eye. 

And render powerlei* the hand of pain. 
The restles* throng that haant amlHtion'* *briae. 

And madly acora the *wcet doroeetic aphert. 
Condemned ere long, in *hame and grief to pint. 

And enrae their wild and profitlei* career. 
From envy'* toowl, anil fluttL-ry'* hollow atr« 
Turn in despair, and »ci:k rcpoia tn vain t 



QaemoftheNxtioiuri l*landori)ic 
Home of tny yooUi I and idol of mjPi 

Though fv beyosd 
My 




■em- rx&mviM«i . 

Yd brewdl sll thtt brigbtou and <ade«n ! 

Formi <tf doiDMtK joy, * Igng adien ! 
TbtM vithered plwni but w«ke bt obmi'Ibm Umn t 

Hmm foreigB cnmd* my fund regnt* renew ; 
For lone and Md, from friend* and kindred tonii. 
Uy path u dreary, and my breut forlorn 1 



SUr of tlw iraiMlerar's kmI ! UnrivtlM Ittd ! 

Hallowed by many a dream of daya gone by 1 
Tbongb diatant far, thy cfaarma utj thoncbta oonuBand, 

And gieuD on lancy*! aad rcrcrted eye. 
And tbongfa no toon my weary feet may rtray 

O'er tliy |;rees hill*, or down each flowery Tale, 
Where rij^ding atreama beneath the brig^ sttD play. 

And throw tfamr ^atidtoiog miuic on the gale, 
There are food hopea that will not all depart, 
"nU Deatb'i cold iafgtn tear them from the heart ! 



Vaiii, UthkH Tinona ! 'Mid each earthly ill, 

Hw aool can darken, or the boaoin wring, 
Whjr ha«Bt ye Abb the looely moamer ttill, 

Aad fltfid radiMwe o'er life'i ruiiu fliug } 
Mman tfcM cfoM my taOtnj way. 

Oh I fiaii %a mock llie Urtnpeat of dctpnir I 
iUMTft of the clime ! pale IjickneH hold* her tway, 

And bidi my Ucenaed heart prepare 
ToBoel in foreign laiuU the wandercr'i doom— 




SONNET— LIFE. 
Oh t what a fearful mystery ia life 
When dnrk unuttcred thou({bta tu liliia inrcced ! 
Awhile iny dreaming' noiil wa* culm, and freed 
From doubt and cure, and panaiun'M feveriiih atrifc ; 
Th« wide world glowed in fancy'* mellow li|{lit 
Like evening lundaoapen in the golden nun ; 
But nuw. OS night- clouda when the day ia done. 
Funereal ehndawH crowd upon my aight I 
I dare not look before me nnr liehind, 
And (tort at every aound ; — I fet^l iilone. 
Though not unloved, — for who at auch an 
May comprehend or mingle with tlie miod 
Struggling with viaiona dread i — Ala* I n 
Of humuu voice halli then a toothing povetU 

SONNET*, 
Will may that gentle Mutber'ii heart be p 
And thoae glud lookn tu frieuiliihi|i'a eye Kpp4 
Tu own how fair her trcaaure* t They can A|| 
And they alone, that iliun the revtleaa e 
Wliom gaiti'i folic glare or glory's d 
From calm delight* a:id bome-eu 
How littk for all other wealth or « 
Her heart need nigb while richly I] 
I^vt but the kuu of joy ttnatif ■) 
On thuM tweet liuiaan A 
May change d 
While tbua thias b 
Her bliaa mat 
The holiert tl 
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ralKTIIH. 

A Tmt W nil piililic virliir. lie i> HlAib, mrrrttnary tiid 
OHbtnl. Hk Iim mi ittiimou* im|iulto*, (ot ihcy un inii>nii 
mill bl* duty. Ma U l\kt> n mwi who hiu mid hliiiwitr i 
dtvlL Hb •no) is mil hit nwii, IIn miwt wtteli the oaunlratnotl 
if IWrr. anil rnKke hii ^Inrr* nlinliont (n lh« rmuliona of Dthif 
II upinlun*. llv " tliiiih* (hKt hr U iMnkinK," 
•hM hw ii tmly Mtiuit m n hHn> reciiupnt uf tlia tlitiufihli 

I ili« IkIb KinK** tiinr n T»r)'i oounlvitancs dm iIm 
ita n( Karallr. Aa hU M*iiral)> Kiuld turn t<i nu mlo uT h 

- '-.i'< liifiirr Afly limr* rc|i<i«lml Is^ 

>d in ^1 tl* different muodt ] 
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for fail audacity. A true Tory would almoat as loon (jueitioa 
purity of hia Creator as of liis King. Mr, Croly, a clorj 
thialu the character of thv lat« King* inintaculate, aiid hat writ 
a book to prove it, Torien would disinherit their children for 
vices which are graceful in ti King. George the Fourth i 
(when Prince Regent) wits expelled from a Sporting Club 
t meaa and diegraceful imposition ; who was an adulterer, a ga 
bier, a drunkard, and a cruel hmihand. hu» always been spokeE 
by the must purilanJcul TorioH with a pi'ufuuiid respect ! I 
Southey, in one uf his Laureate Odce, was not ashamed to i 
upon the Princess Charlotte to follow in the foot-steps of 1 
father I He could thnik uf no purer raodcl of propriety i 
morals I 

" Ixiok to Lhy Sire, «nd in ins stk*dy WAYf 
Ai in hit Fatlier'i /le, \eatn Ihau lo tread.'' 

What amaxes an hottest man is the hraxen-facednesa w 
which people who moot affect a moral squeamish ness in otl 
matters, will sing the praises of a regal reprobate and defend I 
wont crimes of a Tory Mitiiatry. The writers in a Tory Per 
dical, who held up Shelley and others to the execration of nu 
kind on account of their religious opinions, do not heaitate 
defend every puHsible vice of which a Ruler may be guilty. Tb( 
is an acrimony, an intolerance, an almost demoniacal ferocity 
these champions of orthodoxy, which is tn startling contnut 
the character of the reUgion they profcs*. Nothing can be woi 
violently opposed to the precepts and Example of tbeir divii 
Master, than the hitter and i] I, r.t j",:.. ,.; ^i ■-ftliriropporitioot 
all those who have sulTicierii ■■> tay ■ good won 

ortoilrikc a gencrou- 1.!uw .. '■'■ra m<l rnuiiVtnft 

Bouthcy's attack n. !■ ■ 
the Age and tlif- 
genuine Tiirri.m 
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overwhelming condemnation of their doctrines and their conduct. 
They have long carried every thing before them with a high 
hand ; but their reign is past. The last drop of bitterness has 
made the cup to overflow, and mankind will no longer be oppressed 
and insulted with impunity by sycophants, corruptionists, and 
tyrants. The whole spirit of literature, politics; and social life is 
diametrically opposed to all their views and habits. If Toryism 
had been suffered to obtain an undisputed influence over the des- 
tinies of nations, human nature would have experienced almost as 
severe a curse as that which drove our first parents from the 
gardens of Paradise. No reform — no improvement in morals, 
politics, or religion would have gained its sanction. " The Vftt- 
dom of our Ancestors" would have descended wholly unaffected* by 
newly discovered truths. We should have still burned witches 
and tortured heretics. To carry back the speculation to remoter 
periods, we should have regarded even our Saviour himself as a 
blasphemer against an established religion. " Whatever is, is 
right. Let nothing already established be altered.— Our ancestors 
were wiser than we are. No innovation ! No new doctrines \ 
What has long been believed in by the wisest of our fore£sthers 
must be true ! Let xxB/ear God, hut honor the King. A Kmg can 
do no wrong" — these are the watchwords of Toryism ! It is glo- 
rious to observe how this bigotry, despotism and meanness is 
passing away, like the morning mist, before the light of know- 
ledge. As of all the influences that have operated in producing 
this magnificent change, we are most indebted to the inestimable 
blessings of a Free Press ; these remarks shall be followed by a 
tribute to its merits from Richard Brinsley Sheridan, one of the 
most brilliant of British Orators. 

" Give me but the liberty of the Press, and I will give to the 
minister a venal house of peers, — a corrupt and servile house rf 
commons, — tlie full swing of office patronage^ — the whole host of 
ministerial influence, — all the pouter tluU place can confer to purchase 
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nbmiitUm and wermife rttiiiance, — amd yet, armed with the liberty 
of the Pre§$, I wiii attack the mighty fabric he hue reared with that 
mightier eagme, — I will ehake it down from it$ corrupt height, and 
bury it beaeath the rmas of the abaeee it wae meant to ehelter !** 

WMIOOItM. 

A Whig it a Dondetcript animal. He it neither ilth, nor flesh, 
nor good red-herring. He is one of 

^ Those htl^formed things we know not what to call, 
Their getiemtion's so equivocal." 

To deflne his character in a single sentence or by a single 
epithet* as you might that of a Tory or a Radical, is impossible. 
By taking him, however, in his various aspects, and by hitting oflf 
his different traits by repeated strokes, the result may yield a 
characteristic though vague portrait of this political cameleon. 
He changes with every changing light. He is a trimmer ; and 
as moch at a politician can be, he is all things to all men. He is 
sospectedf accordingly, by all parties ; for indecision and luke- 
warmneas in politics are as objectionable as the same qualities in 
friendship or religion. In great public struggles they who are 
not with us are against us. We trust not those who go from 
camp to camp and hoist neutral colours. A want of fervour and 
boldness in times of political excitement is less easily forgiven 
than even the extravagance of an opposing party ; for it implies a 
sneaking and cowardly design to obtain some pitiful personal 
advantage, combined with a ])erfcct indifTercnce to the general 
good. A Whig has no touch of patriotism ; he is his own idol ; 
his own reputation and his own place are the sole objects of his 
care. He therefore prudently avoids offending the majority by 
an open avowal of servile maxims, and yet soothes the ear of 
Eoyal^ with sentiments of loyal regard. No party can accuse 
him of uitraiem, and to maintain this equivocal merit and to avoid 
all pfjpable cause of offence to either side, he is 
T 2 
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** Content to dwell in decencies for ever.'* 
Thus the people cannot accuse him of any positive oppositioD 



to the cause of liberty, and the Tories acquit him of the vi 
ties of Radicalism. His reception, however, is of coarse not 
very cordial from either party. He is received with doabtful 
politeness at Court, and is only not pelted at the hustings. 
Those imbecile heads and cool hearts that dare not take one side 
of the question from a dread of opposition from the other, or an 
apathetic indifference to both, may contrive to get through the 
world with a kind of negative credit and success, but can never 
aspire to the love or admiration of mankind. As he always 
saves appearances and presents no points of repulsion, a Whig 
may be allowed the character of a respectable man, but he can 
never be a great one. His qualities are too vague and his con- 
duct too cautious to excite any warmth of censure or approval. 
There can be no question that the Whigs, independent of their 
misgovemment, whenever they have wriggled themselves into 
power, have done more injury to the cause of truth and freedom 
than either the Radicals or the Tories, because by affecting to act 
as moderators between extreme parties they have in reality mys- 
tified sober and impartial people, by artfully attracting attention 
from higher objects to their own petty views and selfish interests. 
Thus the vital points of difference that fired the friends of truth 
and freedom against the advocates of despotism and corruption 
were long obscured by the misty and undefinable mass of Whig 
interests, prejudices and arguments, that were brought into play 
between the two great opposing parties. If these pitiful go- 
betweens — these miserable marplots had not lingered on the 
arena, we should not have waited so many centuries for the great 
political triumphs of the present times. The tyrants and serviles 
may thank the Whigs for having so long warded off their evil 
day. If there had been nothing to eheck the collision of the 
extreme parties, the battle must have been decided at a blow. 
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TKii* a true patriot hat cause to hate the Whig^ more heartily 
than either the demagogue! of Radicalism, or the despots of 
Toryism. These parties have at least a bold and gallant bearing, 
and a they err greatly, their errors are not so disgusting as the 
errors of the cowardly and the calculating. If the Radical is a 
political adrenturer and the Tory a tyrant. tht7 are at all events 
not sneaks and waverers. Whatever may be their object they 
could not fight better in the noblest cause. The great battle has 
been very toughly and bravely contested on both sides. If the 
Tories had triumphed, it would have been through the indirect 
though perhaps unintentional assistance of the Whigs ; but no 
gratitude would have been due to the latter even from the con- 
querors, who would have still regarded them with the same civil 
contempt which they receive from the rest of mankind. Nothing 
can palliate the sin of Whiggism, but some natural defect, such 
S8 a want of feeling and imagination. They who possess either 
of these qualities cannot preserve a cold and cautious neutrality 
when the interests of millions are at stake. To avoid extremes 
on such occasions is only possible to the cold-blooded or the 
designing. The happy medium in politics is as difficult to hit as 
the apple of William Tell, and as men in general cannot be so 
confident of their skill as that celebrated archer, this middle mark 
is attempted only by those men of iron temperament and callous 
bosoms whose nerves never vibrate with generous emotions. 



MAUICALISM. 

By a Tory. 

•• We see n bond called patriot for no cauis 

But that tliey cutch al popular applause. '•—Ccm^per. 

•• Patriotism." said Dr. Johnson, *• is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel." And so it is ; in the same way that religion is the 
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roost convenient cloak for hypocritical impiety. The greater the 
sinner the greater the saint. A Radical Reformer is a ruffian who 
is only restrained from acts of treasonable violence by the force of 
law or government**. The new appellation of a DestrucHvt k 
highly applicable to him. Under the plea of the natural rights of 
man, and with a pretended respect for the doctrine of general 
equality, he would fain produce the most hideous chaos and con* 
Tulsion in all the elements of society. 

" Licence he means when he cries liberty P' 
With the Radical wliatever is, is wrong / He looks around him 
at all times and in all seasons in dismal discontent. He is guilty 
of what l^ilton calls " a sullenness against nature." He follows 
the example of his leader, Satan, the first great Radical. He 
hates all superior power, and while affecting to care only for the 
general liberty of mankind, he is considering how be may build 
his own individual rise on the ruins of an existing system. He is 
a mere demagogue, who uses the watchwords of Truth and Free- 
dom in the same spirit in which bigots cant about faith and salva- 
tion. The nonsensical gabble about the natural equality of man- 
kind is a mere clap-trap. The Radical is less fool than knave, 
and knows very well that two men cannot be two minutes toge- 
ther without giving the lie to such a doctrine. It serves, how- 
ever, to feed the gross and greedy vanity of that many-headed 
monster, the mob. The expressions of respect and admiration 
and sympathy with which the latter are treated by men who in 
their hearts thoroughly dcBpise and detest them, is unutterably 
disgusting. Of all the cants that are canted in this canting world, 
the cant of Patnotium is the worst ! It originates in a bitter jea- 



* A London critic, after much generous praise of the Calcutta edition of this 
work, quotes the above sentence with the fullowing remark:—'' This if as illi- 
beral as it is untrue, and calculated to prejudice persons against the writer; 
and if the work be reprinted in England, he would do well to expunge it." The 
critic could not have read the cautionary notice which was at the head of these 
sketches, and which is now repeated. The sentiment objected to is not mint. 
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lousj of saperior wealth and power. It is a burning thirst for 
place. It has its birth and breath and being in the worst ele- 
ments of the haman heart. It is suggested and fed by the meanest 
and wildest passions of our nature. The Radical is a malcontent 
from first to last, and systematically opposes every measure of 
Government, good or bad. 

*^ The hope to please him, vain on every phin, 
Himielf should work ihat wonder, if he am /" 

The man who is discontented with himself, with his fellow-crea- 
tures and with his God, b sure to turn a Radical ; as bad poets 
turn into bitter critics, and bad wine into vinegar. All deists, 
atheists and misanthropists are by nature, Radicals. Observe that 
portion of the Press which professes to be the organ of the Radi- 
cal party — it is decidedly infidel and churlish. TIic Radical wri- 
ters arc never so well pleased as when they have an opportunity 
of attacking the clergy, or of 

** Sapping a solemn creed with tfolemn ineer." 

Bishops and Kings are their greatest horror. If Tories think 
the highest religious or political Potentates can do no wrong, the 
Radicals go to the opposite extreme and maintain that they can 
do no right. They pretend to think that it is only people who are 
out of place and without power who can possess any real virtue. 
To be a Minister of State is to want a human heart. Thus Lord 
Castlereagh, if we were to believe the Radicals, had nothing in 
common with the rest of mankind. He was the personification 
of vice. 

'* A monster of luch hideous mien 

Am to be hated need but to be seen." 

Carlisle and Cobbett and Orator Hunt and Thelwall are the 
Gods of the Radicab. T*hey have an instinctive hatred of every 
thing respectable and gentleman-like. A greasy head is with 
them synonymous with an honest heart, and nothing shocks them 
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80 much as a certain Tory nobleman's ambrosial curls. A dean^ 
and well dressed wig is the severest charge which they can bring 
against him. They prefer Vauxhall and Wapping to Almack's 
and St. James's. They find something fresh, racy and natural in 
the smell of filthy aprons and the aspect of fat citizens, but they 
fuint with disgust at Mr. Rowland's " oderiferous attempts to 
please." They have a fancy for unwashed faces and iron forks. 
This is why they are so inveterate against Mr. Croker, who has 
insisted on the propriety of an elegant table and a decent mode of 
discussing our meals. A Radical is essentially vulgar. He is an 
animal rarely admitted into wcU-carpeted drawing-rooms or glit- 
tering saloons. When by an odd chance he gains admittance 
into refined circles, he is known by his ungainly and clownish 
air, and his anti-social manners. He is uncomfortable and out 
of his element, and longs for an opportunity to vent bis spleen 
within the range of kindred ears. The only way to conquer a 
Radical is to bribe him largely, and then you change his nature, 
or rather you allow him to display it in its original colours. Mr. 
Southey was a Radical until he got his Laureate wreath, his 
pension and his butt of malmsey. There is no instance on record 
of a Radical who kept on his mask after arriving at the summit 
of power. Tho»e of the present Miniutry who were once esteem- 
ed hot Radicals are now cool Wliigs. They are very well satisfi- 
ed with things at) tiiey are. They now say, ** let well alone." it 
is only the dimippointed pIuce-hiintcrM who keep up the cry of 
Annual PurlianicntH and UnivcrHal Suffrage. 

The Rttdiculs have a vutit advantage over the Tories in the 
greater plauMbility of tlieir cause and the sympathy of the great 
mass of mankind, if a man tells the mob tlmt they are entitled 
to shore the wealth and power of tlieir rulers, it doe« i4ot require 
much logic to convince them that he is right, iiy artful appeals 
to the passions and prejudices of the populace, who are always 
ready to suppose their superiors in the wrong, a demagogue of 




tjht iwwjft qwtor wwf ■nke iIk ^ivr stoma of Rome to me and 
HnolyectiiWQtto ft^^^gcut better pkns of gorenineiit, 

iMt to dieict VDT ckiB^ br which h« 
opcft a wnT to hit own ambitioii. When 
■ ■i it i iict i i to fun ui indiridnl triwDph, 
il k Mwe Mtirilirtiii to hoB, to eiiibwT»si and tfbfl hw svperiors. 
T«T iev Fidfaili radDr Cukt thadt their wild theories of gorern* 
cndU he pradticiJhr henelicciJ to uMUftkind; hut baring 
to hHe» tdhej led that it is as wdl to arail them*dTe»» by 
of a chance of gain. In the inerilable confusion 
of «nch a i g ^ atkm as ther contend for» ther calculate 
«eqfaraig that nsoendancy which is denied them in a re|palar 
oflSOvcanament. Ther think with Satan — that it is 

*" Bener to le^ m ll«ll than seme id llesveti.'* 
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THE SEPARATION. 
I. 

I ne'er shall know one moment's mirth 
When thou art from my side, 

I then shall view the cheerless earth 

As one dark desert wide. 
My soul may feel full many a care 

Though none should sadden thee. 
But save what thy dear hreast may share 
No ^oy can smile for me ! 

II. 
Ah, sweet one, e'en when thou wert nigh 

And fate had less of fear. 
Thy radiant features in mine eye. 

Thy light laugh in mine ear ; 
Tis strange how fitfully a crowd 

Of thoughts have crossed my hrain. 
That made thy fairy form, a cloud. 

Thy voice, a sound of pain. 

III. 

The dreary darkness of despair 

Like storms in autumn's sky. 
Then fell on every prospect fair, 

I knew not whence or why ;— 
If thus the dire depression came 

Before thy gleaming hrow, 
Alas ! what agonies will tame 

My wayward bosom now I 



Amid tbe ^Bcy deiaeitful tfarou^ 

Whuiie nnilee iiwult the md» 
1 ftociu iiluill know wcL bitter wniug 

That makeb tlie »pirit maid ; 
For all tliut grksf would Cuu rovail 

Tbt; stsliuib crimd dkowu, — 
Oil ! 'tk a ftsarf ul tkiuf to £«tsl 

lit thin cold world ukaut ! 



T, 



Aitd jet thit^ wild and weary state 
Heukctfurward must he miiit ; 

To mix with thoae 1 acoru aud hate, 
Aud prize no lovt; but thiue ; 

To dream that thou while diataut far 
lilay'Kt amile oix iafihioxi'v train. 

Who'll watch thee hn men watch the star 
That lig;ht» tlMsm o'er the main. 



TI. 



Though reason bide me trust thj truth, 

At times rebeHiout feam 
Will tremble for thy gtulelest youth 

Besieged by sighs and tears ; 
And even though thy gentle heart 

lie faithful and the same. 
It makes my jealous bosom smart 

When otheri breathe thy name. 

i; 2 
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VII. 

The vows 80 fondly interchanged 

Each happy hour we met. 
Thy soul indeed must be estranged 

Ere thou can'st all forget ; — 
But yet if we may meet ag^in 

Nor mortal voice can tell, — 
And, Oh ! with what bewildering pain 

I bid thee noyf, farewell! 



SONNET— THE PARTING*. 

She sees her lover yet ! — From yon high tower, 
(Her bright locks floating on the morning wind 
Like clouds beneath the sun,) with wildered mind 
And heart that flutters like a breeze- stirred flower. 
She takes her farewell look. Oh, till this hour 
She knew not how she loved ! Her soul was blind 
To half her hero's worth, and now can find 
Nor words nor signs to wreak her passion's power. 
The last embrace is o'er. Where yet she stands 
The lovers met and parted. Near her feet 
His empty sheath was thrown — a token meet 
Of valour's purpose stern. She waives her hands. 
And still her strain'd eyes answering signals greet. 
Where o'er the far hills wind the warrior bands. 



fc *■ 



* Written to illurtrate an engraving in the Bengal Annual, 
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OS FALSE CRITICISM BY TRUE POETS. 



Tbat good poeU are sometimes bad judges of excellence in 
tbdr own art, may seem at first thought an untenable position, but 
it can casOv be maintained bv a reference to the historv of litera- 
{are. Tliey day with the tongues of angels, but they speak like 
■ortab. When they quit their ethereal elevation and alight 
190B the common ground of criticism, they often stumble upon 
errors that are avoided bv ordinary men. Thev arc safer on their 
vings than on their feet. Notwithstanding their occasional in« 
^Hratkm, they are made of the same flesh and blood as other 
people, and are liable to the same prejudices and infirmities. 
Jealousy, envy, self-conceit, an exclusive cultivation of some parti- 
cular department of his art, or a strong idiosyncracy of mind, or 
early association, may as easily occasion an obliquity of 
It in the poet as in the mechanic. An author has an open 
or secret bias towards that branch of composition which he has 

most practised himself, and in which he is conscious that he best 

» 

focceeds. This feeling too often influences his judgment upon 
the works of writers whose style and subject arc essentially differ* 
cnt firom his own. To support his preferences, he invents or 
adopts certain theories or canons that would confine all literary 
merit within the narrow limits of his own sect or school. It is 
thus that the natural brotherhood of poets has been divided into 
innumerable parties which regard each other with avowed ho8« 
tility and contempt. They are blinded to all excellence that is 
not in some degree akin to their own. When called upon for 
their judgment upon the poetry that is opposite to their favorite 
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style, they are by no means to be trusted*. It is only when the 

production to be criticised is congenial to their own peculiar taste 

that they are ready to observe and appreciate the minutest 

beauties. 

" Fondly they think they honour merit then, 
When they but praise themselves in other men.'' 

It is this spirit of exclusiveness that is the besetting sin of poet- 
critics, as it is indeed of all men in their own particular arts. In 
this respect the poets are not worse than others. I am not now 
waging a war against those inspired benefactors of mankind. I 
should be ashamed indeed to be guilty of any thing so contrary 
to my nature. 1 merely wish to show that we must not too con- 
fidently adopt a poet's criticism upon poetry, though the world m 
general are apt to regard it as an authority that is no more to be 
disputed than a Papal Bull. 

In support of the foregoing remarks, 1 shall proceed to notice 
some of the most glaring mistakes of poetical critics ;•— of the 
similar errors and absurdities of distinguished prose-writers, I 
shall say nothing upon this occasion. It would lead me into too 
wide a field. 

One of the most celebrated of the poet-critics of modern times 
was Doctor Samuel Johnson, who displayed extraordinary saga*' 
city and acutcness in analysing the merits of the kind of poetry 
that was most allied to his own, but who could never pass beyond 
that limit, with any degree of safety or success. He could dis- 



* The following passage respecting Darwin in one of Anna Seward's letters is 
very characteristic of the jealousy of poets. ** Since he commenced poet pro- 
fessed, Darwin is become notoriously guilty of the narrow-souled jealousy. Till 
then he was a warm admirer and generous encomiast of poetic effluence, in what* 
ever form it might appear— now he dislikes odes— now he cannot endure sonnets— 
now he will not read blank-verse— all this because the *' Botanic Garden" is in 
the couplet measure;— and because it is every where picture and nothing but 
picture, sentiment and passion are, according to his decision, out of the provinct 
of the Muses, and are ' best expressed in prose.' " 
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9bA ^vitli tiie Bost P er cre precitioD the unmeaning non!>en»e and 
cb&d extraraguioei of the wiitert whom he has »o oddlr strled 
^ '* mKaphysica] poets/* though he could ill appreciate their 
oocuaonal flashes of gcsnine intpiration ; and no critic has 
written more eensiblT upon the character of Pope and Drrden. 
But Milton, and Grmy, and Collins were out of his jurisdiction. 
TVt made an appeal to bis taste and imagination that he could 
act answer. He had no eve for their richlv colored visions, and 
BO tat for tlieir divinest mnsic. He was proof against the " en- 
cSiantxi^ ravishment'* that " would take the prisoned soul*' of a 
■Kve eensative critic and " lap it in Elvsinm.** Speaking entirelr 
from his own feelings, he doses his review of Pmraiiiif LoH with 
the gothic assertion that its perusal is a duty rather than a plea- 
sure. Of the Lfciims, which is so full of rich and \*aried melo- 
dies, be was of opinion that the diction was harsh and the numbers 
impleaang. He once told Anna Seward that *' he would hang 
a dog that read that poem twice.** " What then,'* said Anna. 
*' most become of me, who can sav it by heart, and who often 
repeat it to myself with a delight which grows by what it feeds 
on >" " Dit:* said Boswell*s Bear. " in m surfeit of Uid tasle*." 
This is surely, not only what the lady calls it, '* awful impolite- 
ness/* but a melancholy proof of Johnson's utter insensibility to 
some of the most exquisite charms of verse. He who could 
praise so highly the regular notes of Pope, had no ear for the 
varied movements of the majestic Milton. Of Milton's Son- 
nets (some of which are of such incomparable force and beauty) 
ke baa observed that " of the brst it can only be said that they 
are not btid.** Beattie tells us Dr. Johnson confessed to him 
that he never read Milton through till he was obliged to do it, 
in order to gather words for his Dictionary ; and Uiat he spoke 



• Dr. Jowph WirtOQ has remarked, lh*t *' he who wishes to know, whether 
he hit a true taste for poetry or not. should consider, whether he is highly 
Mifhted or not with-the peruMl of Milton's ' Lycidas. 



» •» 
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•' very peevishly" of the " Masque of Comus," in which are 

Strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death. 

Of Collins, Johnson's unfavorable judgment is well knowiK 
With all his partiality and tenderness for the man, he had no feel> 
ing for the poet. He thought his poetry was not without some 
degree of merit, but confessed that he found it unattractive. 
" As men/' said he, " are often esteemed who cannot be loved, 
so the poetry of Collins may sometimes extort praise when it 
gives little pleasure ;" — and this is said of the finest ode-writer 
in the language — one of the most poetical of poets. The author 
of the Ode to Evening, a poem that floats into the reader's mind 
like a stream of celestial music, is pronounced harsh and prosaic 
in his diction. The high tone of Gray's lyric muse, and his 
exquisite versification, were lost upon the patron of Blackmore, 
Watts, Pomfret and Yalden*. When some one spoke to him of 
Chatterton, he exclaimed indignantly, " Talk not to me of the 
powers of a vulgar uneducated stripling." What would he have 
said of Burns } 

Dr. Johnson was one of the best of the commentators upon 
Shakespeare, and yet this is saying little in his favour ; " Bad is 
the best ;" Pope was one of the worst, which is saying not a little 
against him. He pronounced Shakespeare's style the style of a 
bad age, and observed, in reference to Sackville's Gordobuc, that 
the writers of a succeeding age might have improved by copying 
from this drama a propriety in the sentiments and a dignity in the 
style which are essential to tragedy. Shakespeare ought to have 
studied Sackville as his model ! ! Johnson's remarks and ex- 
planations, are generally sensible and clear, and his preface to 



• The Poets in Dr. Johnson's collection were all selected by the book* 
sellers, with the exception of Blackraore, Watts, Pomfret and Yalden, who 
obtained admittance on the especial recommendation of the Doctor, as be him- 
self tells us in his Life of Dr. Watts. Spenser and Shakespeare were excluded ! * 
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Shakespeare's plays is a noble piece of writing ; but he never seems 
to enter thoroughly into the soul of that mighty poet. He could 
explain an obscure passage more readily than he could feel a fine 
one. He who thought a dirty street in London was a more 
agreeable prospect than the most romantic landscape in the world, 
and who was so insensible to the charms of music, as to wonder 
bow any man of common sense could be so weak and foolish as 
to own its influence over his feelings, and could never for a 
moment give up the reins of his imagination into his author's 
hands and be " pleased he knew not why and cared not wherefore/' 
wu not likely to comment upon Shakespeare in a worthy spirit. 
A critic who would rightly estimate the miraculous productions 
of that glorious bard^ should have an eye fur all the loveliness of 
xuiture, and an ear for all melodious sounds. Not only his cor- 
poreal organs but all his intellectual faculties should be peculiarly 
sensitive and alert, or he can never clearly recognize the exqui- 
sitely perfect correspondence between tbe page of iShakeHpeare and 
" all the mighty world of eye and ear." Pope, also, was rather 
too much of a town wit and fashionable satirist to enjoy and 
appreciate the great poet of universal nature, 

" Who was not for an age, but for all time." 

His edition of the Prince of dramatic poets has fallen into 
deserved oblivion. He did not even understand or admire the 
more artificial, but yet manly and vigorous Ben Jonson. Spence 
tells us that Pope thought the greater part of that Dramatist's 
productions, poor " trash,*' 

But " Rare Ben" himself, though a good poet, was a bad critic. 
He said of Spenser, that " his stanzas pleased him not, nor his 
manner," and that " for some things he esteemed Donne the first 
poet in the world." Shakespeare, he thought, " wanted art, and 
aometimes sense" — and why ? because he made a blunder in 
Geography ! I In the Winter i Tale he made Bohemia a maritime 

VOL. II. X 
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country ; — ^little dreaming that an error of locality would deduet : 
from the miraculous truth of his delineations of the human heart. 
The melodious Waller saw nothing in Milton hut an old blind 
school-master, who had written a dull poem, remarkable for 
nothing, but its length ; and Milton himself preferred the glitter* 
ing conceits of Cowley to the manly energy and truth of Dryden, 
whom he pronounced a good rhymist, but no poet. But Dryden^* 
also, with all his real merit as a poet, was a critic whose decisions 
are never to be relied on ; partly because he was prejudiced, part^ 
because he was, comparatively speaking, deficient in imagination 
and sensibility, and partly because he was a most unblushing 
adulator. He thought " the matchless Orinda," Catherine Philips, 
was a great poetess. In this opinion, however, he does not stand 
alone. Cowley (who deemed Chaucer an old-fashioned wit not 
worth reviving) wrote an ode to her memory, in which the follow* 
ing lines occur : — 

" But if Apollo should design 
A woman Laureate to make. 
Without dispute he would Orinda take 
Though Sappho and the famous Nine 

Stood by and did repine. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ n ♦ • 

The certain proofs of Orinda's wit 
In her own lasting characters are writ, 
And they will long my praise of them survive, 
Though long perhaps too that may live." 

And Thomas Rowe thus speaks of her, in an " Epistle to 
Daphne." 

" Orinda came 
To ages yet to come an ever glorious name!*' 

Dryden asked the permission of Milton to turn his Paradke 
Lost into rhyme ! *' Aye, young man," said the venerable old 
bard, " you may tag rhymes to my verses." On the subject of 
Milton's blank verse Dryden speaks out very plainly in his dedi- 
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cation to JaTenal, " Neither will I justify Milton for his blank 

verse, though I may excuse him by the example of Hannibal ("aro, 

and other Italians, who have used it, for whatever the causes he 

allcdges for the abolishing of rhyme, (which I have not now the 

leisure to examine) his own particular reason is plainly this, that 

rhyme was not kU talent ; ke had neither the ease of doing it, nor th$ 

graces of it** In this same dedication he tells I^ord Halifax, one 

of the smallest of the minor poets, that he is " the restorer of 

poetry, the greatest genius, and the greatest judge." Well 

might Pope exclaim, 

'< Let but a I«ord once own the happy IiiH*s 
How the wit brightenn, how the Hiylv retinen !" 

Halifax himself must have blushed at Drydcn's praises. He 
oould hardly have been so ludicrously ignorant of his own real 
character as a writer, as to receive tlie following eulogies as no 
more than a just tribute to his merit. — ** There is more salt in your 
verses than I have seen in any of the modcrnH, or even of the 
ancients." — " Your lyric poems arc the delight and wonder of 
this age, and will be the envy of the next." — " I may be allowed 
to tell your Lordship, who by an undisputed title are the King of 
Poets, what an extent of power you have," &c. " I must say, with 
ali the severity of truth, that every line of yours is precious." 
" In tragedy and satire, I offer myself to maintain against some 
of our modern critics that this age and the last, particularly in 
England, have excelled the ancients in both those kinds ; and I 
would instance Shakespcure in the former, and your Lordship in 
the latter,*' This is really astounding nonsense, whether it bo 
regarded as a piece of flattery so extravagant as to look like 
insult, or as an honest criticism written with ail the severity of 
truth/ Dryden, in his complimentary verses to Uoscommon 
(auotlier noble poet), does not hesitate to say that 

Source hiH own Horace could Huch rulvH orduin, 
Or liis own Virgil sing a nobler utruin. 

X a 
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He pronounced the versification of Spenser inferior to that df 
Waller. He had a profound respect for Rymer, whom he caUt 
" a great critic." This great critic is now only known to a few 
readers of literary history by his audacious and absurd attack upon 
Shakespeare's plays, especially of Othello, which he elegantlf n^ 
styles " a bloody farce without salt or savour/' and which em 
only fill the head with ** vanity, confusion, tintamarre, and jingli* 
jangle,'* " There is nothing," he says, " in the noble Dcsdemontf 
that is not below any kitchen maid — no woman bred out of a 
^igstye could talk so meanly." " In the neighing of a horse," sajt 
this ** great critic," ** or in the growling of a mastiff, there is at 
much meaning, there is as lively expression, and may I say more 
humanity, than many times in the tragical flights of Shakespeare/' 
That Dryden should have respected the judgment of such a critie 
as this is strange indeed. I think Rymer even exceeds Voltaire 
in abusive hostility to our Prince of Dramatists. The French poet- 
critic, as every Englishman remembers, has spoken of Shake- 
speare's ** monstrous farces called tragedies," and wondered that 
a nation which had produced Cato (Addison's collection of cold 
and stilted dialogues in the dramatic form), should tolerate such 
plays as Lear, Hamlet, Macbeth and Othello ! But if Voltaire 
has done British genius a gross iojuBtice, he has suffered some- 
thing in return. Gray declared that Voltaire (except as a writer 
of plays) was entirely without genius. Neither could he perceive 
any talent whatever in llcjusseau's Nouvelle Heloise, He spoke in 
a similar strain of several British authors. He said that David 
Hume had continued all his days an infant, but had, unhappity, 
been taught to read and write. He saw no merit in Thompson's 
exquisite Castle of Indolence ; and he thought Collins deficient 
in imagery ! *' He (Collins) deserves," said he, '* to live some 
years, but will not." It would seem that the time has long gone 
by, when 

" The sacred name 
Of poet and of prophet was the Sttuie." 
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Gt«t, in his venes to the artist who embellished an edition of 
bis poems, Teiy oddly inverts the merits of Pope and Dryden ; 
by speaking of the energy of the first and the melody of the second. 

To the list of bad critics I am compelled to add the name of 
Collins, for he has ventured to assert in his Epistle to Sir Thomas 
Hinmer, that Fletcher exceUcd Shakespeare in the illustration of 
female tenderness. 

His every strain the smiles and p^races own, 
But stronger Shakespeare felt for man alone. 

It would be a waste of words to expose this egregious error, 
though I believe Collins only echoes Dryden. Clifford in his 
edition of Massinger almost repeats them both. He contends 
that Fletcher is at least as pathetic as Shakespeare. The pathos 
ci Lear does not seem to have touched the author of the " Baviad 
nd AftfrtW," a coarse and savage satire in which helpless women 
are insulted, and " butterflies are broken on a wheel." But in 
Giffbrd's estimation, not only is Fletcher at least Shakespeare's 
equal in pathos, but Beaumont is as sublime, Ben Joiison as ner- 
Tous, and Mnssinger superior in rhythmical modulation. The sole 
point of unrivalled excellence that he leaves to Shakespeare is his 
wit ! and vet Giflfbrd was for manv years one of our leading:: 
critics ! We ought not to be surprised that he pronounced 
Hazlitt a dull-headed blockhead, and that he could discover 
neither genius nor common sense in Keats and Shelley. Accord- 
ing to Giflfbrd, ** the predominating character of Mr. Shelieg* a poetry 
i» its frequent and total want of meaning.'* '* It is not too much 
to affirm," he says, (in speaking of the Prometheus, &e.) ** that 
in the whole volume there is not one original image of nature, 
one simple expression of human feeling, or one new association 
of the appearances of the moral with those of the material world." 

There is a strange coincidence of opinion between those two 
great critics, Rymer and Gifford. " Shakespeare's genius," says 
the former, " lay for comedy and humour. In tragedy he appears 
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i-i:?e :t:: oc *-:* eleoie:!: : hi* rrauM art frnnud—ht raves and 
nsib.tf* ib.:i: w-:icu: any cohfreaof. any spark of reason, or 
izy rile :o cvnTr:'. hiaa. :o *e: bound* to his phrensv.** 

Azz\ Sewiri. 1 pce:cs* of some note in her time, and still 

sfcii:: c: w::h rfspec: by Sou:biey. niakeJ Darwin and Hayley 

*2ioii£^c :he r^a:e*t o: our bojr^:* Ox the former she thai 

WT*.:« : ■■ He «sTi- :ha: h:< verse WviulJ live to distant ages ; but 

he aIsc **.z;fw :i:A: :: would survive by :he slowly accamulating 

surr:i^:'« :.( *..zdn;'i cecius wb.ea oostemporarj- jealousy had 

«*sev: :o vye-i:e.' How vAir.'.y d.d :he poet lay this flattering 

•izo^:.'^ :o 015 sou. Ar.d how com'oleteJv was Anna Seward 

si.sriiir. -.u ill "::rr svjuvathi^v.o Aa::oip%i:ions of her friend's future 

fizie \ O: :he :«ble ir.i ziL: iorcot:eu Hayley, she speaks with 

ev;::: ^rsartr wirzizii. Aiii iz a *:yle of prophecy which the lapse 

o.:" A vcT%' :Vw yean* r.Ai rt:;derv\i absolutely ludicrous. ** Hayley 

■J -.udc-ec X irue :ve:. He r.AS the/nf and fnergy ofDrydenwith* 

ou: his Ab*urd::y. ^! I'* and he has the wit and ease of Prior.(!) 

H:« Sfau:i:u: Einstles on Painting — far even above these, his 

FwS^av or. K-oio Poe:r\-. together with the fine Ode to Howard. 

xt\\\ N? ov'usidered a* aaionirst the first Delphic ornaments of the 

1 5th cif.i:ur>-." But even Cow per thought highly of Hayley 

and l\urw:u : — dind Mis« Sewani was not a worse critic than the 

" true jKvt." «h*.>#e productions are " amongst the first Delphic 

onumients of the eighteenth century.'* In one of Hayley's 

Wtt«f9 to her. in alluiliug to Burns, he compares him to some 

obfciuv and komble versifier who had gained her patronage. 

*^ I ttdmive the Scottish Peasant/* says he. " but / do not think 

Mmm^mMT t» ifmw pntikmi anrjftnter"'.' : 

himrlf had a most ejctravagant opinion of Fcrgussou as 

tm preferred to Allan Ramsay. Thomas Warton, 

wimiier of Milton's genius, thought nature had 

I dbiM old bard with an ear for verse. Akenside, 

yMODt vpoii A poetical question, has a right to 
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be heard, said that " he would regulate hii opinion of the rein- 
ing taite by the fate of Dyer's Fleece ; for if that were ill received, 
he ihould not think it any longer reasonable to expect fame from 
excellence." The prophecy of some wit in alluvion to this poem 
that Dyer would be buried im his own wool, would have been ful- 
fUed almost to the letter, if it were not for his " Grongar Hill," 
on which he still breathes the vital air. Scott of Amwcll, the 
Quaker poet, made a desperate attempt to rescue the *' Fierce" 
from oblivion, and vainly endeavoured to persuade the public that 
it it much superior to the Grongar Hill. 

Addison, who has been so much praised for his critique on 
Milton, was after all but another example of the fallibility of 
poetical critics. In his versified " Account of the greatest 
English Poets," he omits all allusion to ShukcHpcare, but praises 
Roscommon as " the best of critics and of Poets too !" After 
having taken due notice of numerous " great" poets, he recollects 
that " justice demands one labour more." 

'' The noble Montague remains unnumcd/' 

That Shakespenre was unnamed was of little consequence ! But 
though the critic and poet was, as he elegantly expresses himself, 

" Tired with rhyming, and would fuin give o*er," 

he would have deemed himself highly blame-worthy had he 
omitted Montague ! His list of great poets would have been 
deplorably incomplete 1 Though he is so enraptured with 
Montague, he says little in favor of Chaucer or Spenser. Of the 
former he observes, 

" In vain Itu justH in his unpolished strain ;'' 

and of the latter he tells uh, tliat though his talcn " amused 
a barbarous age," (the age of Shakespeare, Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, 
Beaumont, and Fletcher, &c. &c. !) 

''An age as yet uncuUivate and rude,* 
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That he is no longer to be tolerated ; — 

But now the mystic tale that charmed of yore 
Can charm an undtittanding age no more. 

It is difficult to say whether the poetry or the criticism of thk 
account be the most contemptible, and some readers may be dis* 
posed to exclude Addison altogether from the list o( poet'CritioM i 
but whatever was the character of his verse, it is certain that then* 
was a truly poetical spirit in some of his Virgilian proae. Hit : 
Vision of Mirza is conceived with the fancy of a poet, and ^ 
conducted with consummate taste and judgment. How ezqiii«< 
sitely fresh and oriental is the opening scene on the high hill of 
Bagdat, where we are introduced to the celestial visitant who 
plays on a musical instrument the sound of which was *' exceediog 
sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexpressibly 
melodious." And how truly poetical is the unexpected close, in 
which the dream of Mirza is suddenly yet softly broken, and he 
awakes to a beautifid reality : — 

** At length, said I, shew me now, I beseech thee, the secrets that lie 
hid under those dark clouds which cover the ocean on either side of the 
rock of adamant. The Genius making me no answer, 1 turned again to 
the vision which I had been so long contemplating : but instead of the 
rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the happy islands, 1 saw nothing but 
the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep and camels, grazing 
upon the sides of it/' 

Here is the imagery and the music of a true poet. It is a 
pity that Addison ever wrote in verse. 

I begin to grow weary of my somewhat ungrateful task, but I 
must hurry on with a few further illustrations, entirely the 
fruits of casual reading. Many who peruse this essay may have 
met with examples still more striking than those which my own 
imperfect memory can supply ; but I feel bound to support my 
views with all the facts that are immediately within my reach. I 
remember meeting (some sixteen or twenty years ago), with a 
brief letter on a similar subject in one of our home-periodicals, I 
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forgtt irUch. If BIT recoUecdcHiB are accuritf. the writer thoQf ht 
i w I dk\ IImI poelt ayre eometimce indiferrnt critict, but he gmrt 
• ^effT km eximplee. and the editor expretaed hit dittent from his 
eo w qepondent^e doctrine* 

llmre » m poem of BetttieV written opon ** the report of a 
moMment to be ereoted in Weatmin»ter Abbey to the memory 
ef QrarthilL^ thai i» not to be found in the common editions, 
fte«i which it is Terr properly omitted. It contains some wretch* 
«d criticism, and what is a great deal worse, it betrays a spirit of 
maKgnitY that is perfectly disgusting. In this precious production 
he trice to persuade the world that the muse of the Tigorous and 
Churchill, was '*irwfiimf md dW//;" that he wrote 
Imt ** coarse doggrcl,** and that in fact he was, 
*^ By naiuie uiun»pir«d» uuUiught by wftT 

It is true that Churchill vrasted his powers on local and tempo- 
ncrr tiihjecta, and that his poetry is now in consequence but little 
read ; but there has been no change in the opinion of the public 
rt^«cting the character of his genius. AVith all his faults he was 
a powerful and manly snUrist. It seems difficult to believe that 
the grossest prejudice could fail to recognise the vast |H)wer of his 
satire* in which ever)* word is a deadly blow. To all who have 
rf«d in the i?a9fMNf, the character of Mr. Fitx|uitnck (the hero of 
GaiTich's FribUeriad). Ikattie's contempt for ChurchilKs genius 
must seem the severest argument against his own. In the same 
poem in which Beattie thus betrays his bad judgment or his want 
of common candour as a critic with respect to Churchill, ho »hows 
too that he could not even commend his favorite |H>ets with any 
^Bscximination. His praise almost looks like irony : 
** Pnii»o uiulfsorved ia wiwure in lli!l^\li»^».** 

He speaks of ** Gray*s w^uboml «»r//* (u piu^t who with great 
genius was the «MHtf hhorhtis ttriist in £n^:li»h litemture \) und of 
Pope's *• energy divine,*' an expression l>y whioh Pope himself had 
so much more happily charactciiicd his poetical lather DryUcn. 

TOJk II. T 
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Few poctolMire exhibited a greater ddkucf el tiiieiikit 
writsDgv tbiui Oltrer GoldMutii* mad jet he wm ImI a irewf 
ardauuj yemm when aeeted m tbe erilk'a duHr^ if we ny 
jtidge from lut brief commeiiU in bit eoOeetioa of tiie '' Bente 
of EogKffb Poetry/' H« bad the ispnideace aad aadacit|r to 
iofert Mtmm^ these •elevtioav, iatended ebieihr lor die airrf 
iehooUi, two of the moft flagraotlr tndeeeat of Prior^t Tiin, 
wbuh eflectoally niJii«d it ai a peconiiirr fpeeakiljoo^ iod per* 
hepe iKMuewbat tujurtd the mond ebamcter of tbe cooqiikr* 
As a «peciaieo of G<M%tmi\i% etrle of criticiMii in bi» " Bentiai 
oi Englbb Poetry/' a w<cirk very rarely noMi witb« 1 will qade 
a (ew of his iiotM;es etiiire. It i* just tbe knid of critieifa tint 
one might expect from a school girl ; it is vague mad comment 
plsce, tod /ttll of vcrUd repetitioos. 

Philijft* Ejfiitle to the Earl of thnet. 
*' Tlie openiiig of this poem is uicemparebhf pie, tbe kfter ptit 
is tedious and trifliog/' 

Baucii and Piilemem, 
** This poern i» very fine ; and thoogb the Bome etreim a$ tiefiv^ 
ceding (Hau's Carvel), is yet euperwr/' 

On the Use of Kkhe$. 
'* This poem, as Mr. Po|>e telb us himself^ cost modi a tte o tioo 
sod labour ; and from the ea»ine§$ that appears to it ooe would be 
i^ to think as much/' 

An Epintk to a Lady. 
" This little jK^em by Mr. Nugent i* very pleasing. The eadneit 
of the poetry and the juMtnugif of the thoughts constitute its prio* 
cipal beauty." 

A Vtuftoral ballad. 
** Tlie balladw of Mr. Shcnstonc arc chiefly commended for tba 
natural simplicity of the thoughts and the harmony of the vcnifica» 
tion. However they are not excellent in either." 



.1 
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Phttbe, a Piutornt, 
"Tfiii by Dr. Byron /'m ?J in a ^^//er </or/ than th§ pr0cMHgr 
TbeMi tfe tiot pftrtinl ur broken cxtrfi';t)i— th(?y are entire 
foCJCM, Th«t Goldsmith should deny to Hlienntonc'ti biJliuU the 
flcritof " liarmotiy'' in utranf^c enough, but it in ntill Htrangcr that 
irteoning theiii good neither in the vf^mifirution nor the thoughUi, 
k ibould have iniierti;(i one of thetn amongfit bin " Jkauii^t of 
Britifh Poetry/' Goldfiniith'* verbal rcpetitionii remind me of 
tn eritieism in a late publication which in got up witli great 
tsteroal elegance— I allude to the " liook of Genu,** V^ntry poet 
ii tbere represented aa remarkable for nomo excellence or defect 
'^ 10 A naaaaa/' Of Coleridge it in iaid " hia judgment and 
tutewere aound toaiUtgrH** — of Lamb that he was " amiable to a 
iffrti*' — of Wilson, that his countenance is " gentle to a dfgree,** 
*-ti)d of Hogg, that he " was kind and liberal to a degree** 

Amfingst the poets of the nineteenth century, we have a 
mcliincholy display of bad critics upon productioim in th(;ir own 
irt. Hyron called 8penser ** a dull fellow/' and said, " he could 
^f f»fithing in him*/' He considered that Chaucer was " con* 
imptibh/* and owed his celebrity merely to his antiquity, and that 
hn w«H inferior to Pierce Plowman and1*homas of Krcildoune. lie 
pls<%d l(4>gfrrs at the head of all his c<mtem]ioraries, and ]o(;ked (or 
|;rrtmded to look) with supreme scorn upon Houthey and Words- 
worth, lie thus spoke of the most ambitious of the latter's 
undertakings :-» 



* U Hyron «v(;r ipmA {tu\it'\p\ IInrvf'y'N kttT to Sprtinfr, in whirh he di«- 
fOttrft^M kitn from prociri!<linK witli tim h'nity QufKn, \tn fiiimt huve ht-.tm ile- 
kfbUMl with nncU coriKiMiialitr of taniv., il>itv<7 wan ti ift^ri of KrcMt Jeaniinif 
tnd $'\t%Hnt niTompliNlimontii, arxl wroUi vftttfM wliicli wf.rti wpU thotiKlit of by 
AptsriM r UiuiM^U nwi tdUft good Jud({<'>i of poctictil rn(;rlt. Hp<;niM)r Msnt Ilarvoy 
a •tMK'ifiM'M of tlio I'ltiry Quffti lor hi«t opinion, (in<l U» " tmtni npw'.itkl friend" 
r«tiirn«Ml it witit « pruyttr thut " <iod or mnnn /tomi nugri wimUlput him in a huttrr 
mind" 'i'U'tn (^ondijoiniition of HprnM^r'* twUUM work in accunipunii'd with 
lufth prMi««i» of mtmti of hu infonor produrtion*. 

Y 2 
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^' A clumsy^ frowiy poem called <Ae 
Writ ID a manner tl\at is my aversion." 

He Mdd Cowper was " no poet," and intimated that Pope wi|il 
kesi equal if not superior to Shakespeare, for whom he had no Wf 
paaaionate admiration. He thought the author of the *' Essay o| ""{ 
Man" was the greatest of poets, hecause the science of morsli ia 
the greatest of all suhjects ; — though he contradicted himself by la 
equally foolish position, that a poet ranks by his execution alone^ 
and not by the nature of his subject or undertaking ; so thid 
the author of a good epigram must be equal in rank to the authoi 
of a good Epic, which Dryden calls the greatest work of whkl| 
the mind of man is capable. Young's '* Revenge" was Byron't. 
favorite play, though he had read " Othello !" 

Wordsworth calls Dryden's celebrated mttsic*ode« " a drunken 
song^," and professes to entertain a profound contempt for soma 
of the finest poetry of Bums. The celebrated Dr. Wolcott (Peter 
Pindar) used to speak in the same style of Dryden's ode. '* How 
woefully/' he would often exclaim, " have mankind been mistaken 
in their admiration of this paltry production /" In a note to the 
first stanza of " Frogmore Fete" he thus alludes to it. " In 
spite of all the praises bestowed on " Alexander's Feast, I dare 
pronounce it a downright drunken Bartholomew-fair scene : the 
poetry too but little superior to the subject." Perhaps Peter 
Pindar himself has too much of the coarseness and vulgarity which 
he here attributes to Dryden to deserve the name of a poet ; but he 
was a truly popular writer in his day, and the booksellers granted 
him an annuity for the copy-right of his works. He, however, 



* Mason objected '' that this ode was too much of the Ballad tpecies-^too 
remote from the lyric genius.'' The line of pathetic iteration. 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 

he said was devoid of all meaning, and tended to excite something bordering on 
the ludicrous rather than to add to the pathetic impression already excited. Ho 
thought Polwhele's translations from Theocritus for smoothness and harmony of 
versification^considerably exceeded the original. 
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iwr Mirif Mrmel lu« reputttioa* thoiigii he antictiMited unmor* 
tUtr M MM Mlkor, Ukd jirided himaelf on Uie reflection that bit 
veneikid been truitlated iato tix difTerent Ung^ttaget. The famoat 
MUk general Koectucko, wa> one of hit admirert, and amuaed 
linidf vith hit poemt in hit priton at St. Peterthttrgh. When the 
M(a<ifiCeBt«aa in America he taw a pretty little girl in a cottage, 
lid on atking her what bookt the read, the replied, " the Bible 
mi Peter Pindar/* A popnlartty, however eztenttve, teemt no 
iMin indicBtfton of latting fame. Mm. Hemant in one of her 
Ifltn (ptthliahed in Chorley't " Memorialt" of her) recordt the 
Ukmiw^ rvy retnaiktble converaation between hertelf and the 
gmt poet of the Laket. " We were titling on a bank" (the 
viitoi) '' overloc^ung Rydai Lake, and tpeaking of Burnt. I taid« 
'Mr. Wordtworth, do you not think hit war ode ' Scois wka kaa 
m WdUmoe 6M,' hat been a good de«J overrated ? etpecially by 
Mr. Gariyle, who calit it the noblett lyric in the language ?' ' I 
aai delighted to hear you atk the question ;' wat hit reply, ' over* 
ntod ? — trath ! — ttuff ! — miterable inanity ! without a thought-— 
vihoat an itnage !' 6ic. kc. Then he recited the piece in a tone 
Umutterable foom ; and concluded with a Dor C^po of' wretched 
itttf 1— • •• 

Wordtworth and Coleridge eee no beauty in Gray't Elegy, 
thongh the latter had the mott extravagantly favourable opinion 
of the aentimental poetry of Bowlet, and praitet it for itt '^ wunUie$t 
■Mlaiicholy." He could write too a laudatory addrett to the 
Mmc of Amot Cottle! KeaU ttyled all the poeU of the 
FVeachified Englith tchool, " a school of doltt." 



." Ye uu^a a iM'Kool 



Of doiu, thai tiDOodi, iuUy lUkd clip aod fit 
Till like the eeitain wamis of Jmcob** wit 
Their verses tallied. £a«y was tU task." 

Perhapa Kealt would not have found the composition of another 
** Eape oC the Lock," quite to easy a Uuk at he imagined/ There 
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tt eren in ^ '' Easay on Maa" and the " Prologae to (ki$^'* 
aomething more tban 

" A puling in&nt's force 
That swayed about upon a rocking-horse. 
And thought it Pegasus/' 

Sir Walter Scott, though he exhibited a noble impartiaHty ill 
a rare lelf-inaight when speaking of hia own poems, was not i 
firmt rate jadge of the poetry of other men. " He often liid to 
nut," (says his friend Ballantyne,) '* that neither his own nor vuf 
modem popular style of composition, was that frouk which hi 
derived most pleasure. I asked him what it was ; he answered/'— 
(what does the reader suppose ? Shakespeare's, Spenser's* MUtQii'i» 
Drydcn's, Pope's, Bums' ? Oh ! no—) ** Dr. Joknsom's (!) ind 
that he had more pleasure in reading ' Lfmiam and ' The Vamiji 
of Human JViskes' than any other poetical ccmpositiom he eoM mei^ 
turn,'* Scott, however, is the only poet I have read of, who 
judged fairly and yet unfavourably of his own poetical composi- 
tions. He always said that they could never live : and were not 
to be compared with the works of many of his contemporaries. 
In the meridian of his own poetical popularity he felt that those 
comparatively neglected writers. Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Shelley, were far greater poets, and more deeply touched with the 
holy fire of inspiration. Nor did Scott ever prefer his worst pieces 
to his best. In this respect he exhibited a far clearer judgment 
than many other celebrated authors. Petrarch doted on his 
Africa, Milton on his Paradise Regained, Prior on his Solomon, 
and Byron on his Hints from Horace, 

I have now, I think, sufficiently established my position that 
good poets are not always good critics, and that we ought not to 
trust too implicitly to their authority on a question of poetical 
criticism. But I should not wish it to be supposed either that I 
am hostile to the poets, to whom we are all so much indebted, 
or that I consider them worse judges of poetry than other men. 1 
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eooteod that tbdr jodgment it mT imfMibk ; bat I ttiH think 
utgrmtlp better critics wpan poetry than tie genermiitp of 
■/. If we could soppoee a poet with no ezdiitiveneM of 
(and there may be many tncli,) we might be pretty sure that 
iperior »en*ibility to poetic excellence, would make him a 
bettC'r critic than other men ; and even thoae poeta who 
cddcd to some particular branch or style of art, are 
Jly the bcftt judge* of the relative merit of productions 
if own favourite department. It b a rare thing indeed to 
rith a true critic upon either of the fine arts, but though 
judge in not often to be found, he it more frequently 
bund amongtt the artists themselves than ebie where. It is 
R account that a poet so ftindly treasures up to his dying 
tingle word of praise from the lips of some g^eat master in 
(fcftftion. " I really believe," exclaims Sir Egerton Brydget, 
three or four cherinhed linct in the hand of Wordtworth 
ne of my tonnets, saved me from a total mental wreck ; and 
overy was completed by the letters of Southey and Lock* 
vhich have been impressed so deeply on my heart, that, 
t beats, they will never be eflfaced or faded." 
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DEATH AND THE WARRIOR. 



[The following poem was written as an illustration of an engrayin 
Dagley, Esq., in the second edition of a work entitled ■^'t)eatk*t Doingt,' 
is represented as in the act of placing a helmet on the head of a yoi 
rior, who is standing at the door of a tent, while a female is winding a sci 
his arm. A horse ctparisoned, military emblems, &c. are seen in t 
ground.] 



I. 

Tbb warrior's soul is kindling now 

With wildly blending fires ; 
He fondly breathes each raptured vow 

That faithful love inspires ; 
But not those soothing words alone 

Arrest the maiden's ear. 
For young ambition's loftier tone 

Awakes the throb of fear ! 

II. 
They hear the war- notes on the gale. 

Before the tent they stand ; 
His form is clad in glittering mail. 

The sword is in his hand ; 
Her scarf around his arm is twined. 

Love's silken chain and spell, — 
Ah I would that mortal skill could bind 

The links of life as well ! 
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III. 

The battle-steed is waiting nigh. 

Nor brooks his lord's delay. 
And eager troops are trampling by. 

And wave their banners gay. 
Nor boding dream, nor bitter care. 

In that proud host is found. 
While echoing through the startled air 

The cheering trumpets sound I 

IV. 

Tlie maid with mingled pride and grief. 

Faint hopes and trembling fears. 
Still g^zes on the gallant chief 

Through dim impassioned tears. 
He sees but victory's laurel wreath. 

And love's unfading flame. 
Nor thinks how soon the form of Death 

May cross the path of fame ! 

V. 

"A hut farewell — a last embrace — 

And now for Glory's plain /*' 
Those parting accents left a trace 

Of frenzy on her brain ; 
And when the warrior's helm was brought 

To crown his forehead fair, 
Alas ! the shuddering maiden thought 

'Twas Death that placed it there I 
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SONNET. 
Ladt — when life is desolate and drear, 

How sweet to weep, if charms like thine beguile 
Wild passion's strife und wake the soothinj^ tear ! 

Denign consoler ! at tiiy pensive smile 
Calm piety and trusting faith prevail 

O'er sorrow's madness ; Hope's rekindled beam 
Tlie dull gloom cheers, and Peace, so wont to fail. 

Steals o'er the troubled spirit like a dream 1 
A cloud is on my heart, — yet, fondly now 

I gaze on thee, nor breathe one murmuring sigh ; — 
There is a grace upon thy placid brow, 

A soul of beauty in thine azure eye, 
Blent with a holy meekness in thine air, 
That speak not of the earth, and shame the fiend, Despair 



SONNET— TO POESY. 
Fair Ruler of the visionary hour ! 

Sweet idol of the passionate and wild ! 

Enchantress of the soul ! Lo ! Sorrow's child 
Still haunts thy shrine, and invocatcH thy power ! 
Alas ! when Fortune and the false world lower, 

Shall thy sad votary supplicate in vain ? 
"Wilt thou, too, scorn affliction's withered bower. 

Nor lend thine car to misery and pain ? 
Spirit unkind ! And yet thy charms controul 

My fervent aspirations — worthless still, — 

And fitful visions, all undreamt at will. 
With ungraspcd glory mock my cheated soul ! 

Like beauteous forms of hope, that glimmer nigh. 

But from Despair's approach for ever fly I 
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BROWNE'S BRITTANIA'S PASTORALS. 



With the exception of the plays of Shakespeare, there is very 
fittle popularly known of the poetry of the time of Elizabeth and 
James. Many persons who affect a love of reading are apt to 
talk familiarly enough of the names of Marlowe, Massinger, 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Shirley, Ford, Spenser, 
Warner, Drayton, and Daniel, while of the works of these authors 
they are perhaps as ignorant as of the literature in the moon. 
To those who are stirred with a true and deep affection for 
geooioe poetry, the long buried and but lately resuscitated 
treasures of the past, are a source of the most exquisite enjoyment. 
It has been remarked, that if a man would know the magnitude of 
human genius, he shoold read the plays of Shakespeare ; but if he 
would know the littleness of human leaniing, he should study 
bis commentators. Much cannot be said of the taste and scuHi- 
bility evinced by such men as Warburton, Stecvens, Mulonc and 
others in their criticisms upon our great dramatic bard ; but they 
have undoubtedly been of some service to literature, by indirectly 
recalling the public attention to his contem|M)rarieif. whose pages 
they have studied to assist them in explaining the numerous 
archaisms and obscure allusions of their author's text. Cold and 
pedantic as they seem, they were amongst our carlicvt pioneers 
ID clearing the way to the glorious past. If left to themselves, 
it must be confessed that little would have been gained by their 
industry and zeal ; because their learning wa» without refinement, 
and their labours undirected by true taste. By reviving the 
claims of Shakespeare, and by referring so frequently to the 
z 2 
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name* of hU contemporaries, they excited an eager and whole- 
some curiosity amongst better judges than themselves ; and this, 
of course, led to the discovery that the wits of Queen Anne't 
time, with all their sprightliness and polish, were by no means 
in the highest rank of British genius. We had become so 
thoroughly Frenchified in our literature, that one of the best 
writers of the day had incurred the dishonour of Voltaire's 
admiration, who wondered how a nation that had produced the 
tragedy of Cato, could endure the dramas of that ** drankea 
savage," William Shakespeare. We had been intellectually 
enslaved by a foreign nation, ever since the return of the second 
Charles. 

We conquered France, but felt our captive'g charms, 
Iler aru victorious triumphed o'er our arini . 

But as soon as the English people were recalled to a sense 
of the merits of their own elder writers, they felt the supe- 
riority of truth and nature over that flippant wit, and smartness, 
of manner, which form the characteristics of the majority of the 
popular writers who for so long a period completely hood- winked 
the public judgment. Bii^hop Percy, with his collection of old 
English Ballads, gave a strong additional impulse to the re-action ; 
and Warton, with his Hiutory of Poetry, and Cowper, with his 
fine idiomatic diction and manly simplicity of thought and feeling, 
almost consummated the revolution. Campbell and Crabbe and 
Rogers still lingered on the confines of the French School ; but 
Wordsworth and his disciples have sometimes carried the revival 
of the ancient English simplicity to an objeclionHblc extreme. 
Those readers, wlio are ignorant of our old Englihh writers, are 
apt to look upon the free versification of Leigh Hunt and Barry 
Cornwall, and the bare simplicity of some of Wordsworth's 
lyrical ballads, as a modern novelty ; whereas they are nothing 
more than a return to our ancient manners, to which, however, 
they have added an incongruous mixture of the artifices and 
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nemenU of Uie present period. Their poetry it, after all, of a 
Dpotite order, a kind of modern antique. 
Amongst the least known but not the least pleasing of our elder 
•ts is William Browne, the author of Briiiama't Pattorah, a 
iter whom Milton appears to have studied with so much 
ight that he paid him the compliment of imitation. A poem 
Browne, on the story of Circe and Ulysses, called the Inner 
mph Magque, is thought by Warton to have suggested to 
ilton some hints for his Masque of Comus. The following song, 
licb Circe sings as a charm to drive away sleep from Ulysses, 
quoted from Browne by Warton, who observes that it reminds 
n of some favorite touches in Milton's poem : — 

The Ciiarmr. 

Sf)nn(* of Erabii!! and Niglitp P 
llye Away, and aimi! thy flighte, 
Where roniorU* none otiier fowle 
Than \\w batte and sullen owk* : 
Whi'Tffy upon the lyniber f^rasy 
Poppy and mandragoraii*, 
With like siinpleii not a fewe, 
llan^e for e%er drop|N*s of dewe : 
Where floweii I/ifthc, without coyle, 
Softly like a iitreain of oyle. 
llye thee thither, gentle Sleepe I 
With thii Greeke no longer kee|>e. 
Tlirire I charge thee by my wand, 
Ttirice with rnoly from my hand 
I)o<> I touch Ulyswfii' eyen, 
And with tiriaspit . Tlien arise 
Sagest (ireeke. 

Browne's Briitama't Pa»toral$, which he published in liia 
rnty-third year, dinpluy not only great richness and originality 



' Tbif line rccab ■ piMage in 8hakr«p«are : — 

A'lff p*»ppy "or mandragoraf 
Nor all tin; drowHy njrnpn of the wuriil, 
Shall «virr initilirine to that twijct nh-cp 
Which thou ow'Uat yettcrday.- OihtUo, 
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of fancT, Irat a turn for obserratkni and 
remarkable in so young a inan. Pope's 
in his twentT-first year, thongli it is said tlKj 
what eadier. It would be an interestiiig' tnl:. tn 
minately the eclogues of these two writers, so entiitiaB r^ 
in their cast of mind, and bom at different perioda. 
op|>osite styles of poetry were in fashion. Tbere is 
greater learning in those of Pope, and of more tmdi 
nalitv in those of Browne. In the former there 
new image, but there are many ingenious i mi t atk ia cf tibe 
and Roman Classics ; in the latter there are abondaiioe fif 
transcripts from nature, and very few echoes of other 
Pope is artful and elegant; Browne is natural and firee. Ki 
critic were disposed to compliment them both, he might aj 
Pope was the British Virgil, and Browne the Britiah 
The Pastorals of Pope are in point of veraificatkm tibe 
polished of all his works. The ear of a yoong poet is 
than his mind. Pope seems to have entertained a £ilBe 
that a poet should study books more than nature ; and he 
avows, that if his Pastorals have any merit, it is to be atbi- 
buted " to some good old authors, whose works, as he had losoie 
to read, so he had not wanted care to imitate them." Wd 
might Dr. Johnson tell us, that the poet in his Pastorals seemed 
more anxious to show his literature than his wit. That he diCNild 
have sat down to describe rural scenes without once thinking o£ 
going beyond his book- shelves, is a strong illustration of the 
unhappy system of poetry then in vogue. It is not to be wondered 
at that he gave us no new pictures of nature, and that he jumUed 
together a chaotic mixture of Greek, Roman, and British persons, 
scenes and manners. Pope, in his own discourse on Pastorals, 
has told us that the fable, manners, thoughts and expressions 
should be " full of the greatest simplicity in nature ;" and yet 
there are no compositions in the language more thoroughly arti- 
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iU tban his own. Bat it is easier to point oat the right way 
•a to follow it. It is carioas enoagh that in his ironical paper 
tiie Guardittm, he tannts Philips with having introduced wolves 
England, thongh he had once inserted in his own " Pastorals" 
t following line, which, on second and better thoaghts, he 
d omitted : — 

*' And Ibitening wolves grow milder as they hear." 

Browne's Pastorals are open to almost as many objections as 
Me of Pope, but the faults are of a very different kind. In the 
loothness of his versification and in the elegance of his diction, 
pe has infinitely surpassed his predecessor. His plan also is 
tter conceived, and more judiciously conducted. There is no 
^polarity or completeness in Browne, whose merit consists in 
e excellence of particular passages. Tlie reader is often dis- 
isted with his tedious minuteness, his occasional abruptness, 
I confusion, and his want of refinement. But his flowers of 
Dcy are so fresh and vivid, and are strown about in such magni- 
xnt heaps and with such a lavish hand, that a genuine lover of 
)etry can overlook a great deal of less agreeable matter for the 
ike of such rare enjoyments. Browne is not a poet for the 
iople. He is, like Spenser, a poet's poet. They who read him 
f his story will meet with certain disappointment. His fable 
always singularly uninteresting. We turn to him not to enjoy 
s subject matter, but his illustrations. His ornaments are like 
wels upon an ungainly personage, and lose nothing by an 
wtraction from the body, and a separate examination. On this 
count, I propose to select a few detached passages, and, with- 
it further preface, lay them before the reader. 
After his great master, Spenser, Browne occasionally indulges in 
egorical description. He has given us a portrait of Riot almost 
)rthy of the author of The Fairy Queen. 

Something appeared, wliich seem'd farre ofi'a man. 
In stature^ habit, gate, proportion ; 
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But when the eyes their object*s masters were. 

And it for stricter censure came more neere, 

By all his properties one well might %he.Me, 

Than of a man he sure had nothing lesse. 

For verily since olde Deucalion's flood 

Eartli's slime did ne'er produce a viler brood. 

Upon the various earth's embroidered gowne 

There is a weed upon whose head growse downe ; 

Sow-thistle 'tis ycleep'd whose downy wreath. 

If any one can blow off at a breath , 

We deeme her for a maid : such was his haire. 

Ready to shed at any stirring aire. 

His eares were strucken deafe when he came n\e, 

To hear the widowe's or the orphan's crie. 

Ilis eyes encircled with a bloody chaine, 

With poring in the bloud of bodies slaine. 

Ilifi mouth exceeding wide, from whence did flie 

VoUies of execrable blasphemie ; 

Banning the Heavens, and he that rideth on them, 

Dar'd vengeance to tlie teeth to fall upon him : 

Like Scythian wolves, or men of wit bereaven, 

Which howle and shoute against the lights of Heaven. 

His hands, (if hands tlioy were) like some dead corse. 

With digging up his buried ancestors ; 

Making his father's tombe and sacred shrine 

The trough wherein the hog-herd fed his swine : 

And as that beast hath legs (which shepheards feare, 

Ycleep'd a badger, which our lambs doth teare) 

One long, the other short, that when he runnes 

Upon the plaines, he halts ; but when he wonnes 

On craggy rocks or steepy hills, we see 

None runnes more swift, nor easier, than he : 

Such legs the monster had, one sinew shrunk. 

That in the plaines he reel'd as being drunk ; 

And halted in the paths to virtue tending ; 

And therefore never durst be that way bending : 

But when he came on cnrvbd monuments. 

Spiring cotosses, and high raised rents, 

He pass'd them o'er, quick, as the oasteme winde 

Sweepes through a meadow ; or a nimble hinde ; 

Orsatyre on a lawne ; or skippin'z roe ; 

Or well-wing'd shaft forth of a Parthian bowe. 

His body made (still in consumptions rife) 

A miserable prison for a life. 
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KivT li« liixhl ; whom •omt cun*d firad did niiw» 
Whi'ii liki* M c\mfM wrtv ttif ni|{litf Mid daycs ; 
(iui ttiid linxiglit tip ill the C'iiiimcriMn cltmi*. 
When* vuiiiw nor mootM^ nor diiieii nor niuliti do time : 
A» who »houhl Miy, tliey MHint'd tonliow thvir ftM^s 
To Kuch m fiend, vliould m-vko to »|ioil the grvcm. 

The pro|^M of Rioi in the path of rcpcntancv in dcncrihvd 
B the fuUowini^ pMngt*. I iiulicit the particular attention of the 
ndrr to the elahoratc yet happy iiimiles. Hrowne in theHe 
lahimshmcntK in far more 0UccciiBful than in the actual ground* 
ork of Inn |iocni«. 

A« wlK*ti a inaide, taught from her m(»tlier's wing 

To tutu* her voyi*!* unto a nilvcr string, 

When fthc should run, iih«* n*!itii; riMv, wlii*ti iiliould run, 

And «'nd« hrr h*9»oti, hiivitiK now bctfiin : 

Now tiit.«»tfih Hhu hi*r ittop, thru in livr non^, 

And, doing of \\vr iHmt, iiho ftill in wnnig : 

li«*];itiii ugttine, und yrt aguinc »lrik(*N fUUe, 

Itien in a chafe forMikim hfr viq^tiiulii ; 

And yet within an hour nhe iricN u-ncw, 

Tliat with her daily ]mini'!i (urt't chirfeiil due) 

SIh' gauicn that chiirinitig nkill : and run no h*iiK' 

Tatne the furrce wiilkers of the wilderneiui, 

Hian thut (Kugrian Imrpint, for whom* lay 

Tigen with hunt;er pined and hif\ their prey. 

So KioT, whi'ti he gan to elimlN* the hill 

lli're niukclh \\n»\v, and xUvn*. lonif Ntuiidi'th ntill ; 

Now g<*tti»lh up a »tcp, then fulU aKuine : 

Yet nut (h-Npuiring, all hit iierv«?g doth ntruiiie 

To claniU>r up ii-n«*w, then ulidr hi» fii't, 

And downe h«* ronitm ; hut ^iv^N not awr yet, 

For (with the nmi(h') he ho|H?Hy a time will Ih; 

When nx'rit mIuiU In* lineked with induNtre. 

Now fu an uiiKk'r nieluticholy Htandint(, 
l'|>on a Kiteiie Imncke ywlding niome for lunding, 
A wrigling yealow worine lhni»t on Iiin h(K>k(', 
Now in the midst he lliroweN, then in a nook** : 
Hen- pulN hu hne, there throws it ui aniline, 
M«*nditiK hiN rrooku und Imitr, hut idl ui vuiiio 
111* h)nK Munds virwiiiK of the eurled Mrrum ; 
At last a hungry pike, or well growne hreaine, 

^OL. II. 2 A 
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Snatch at the worme, and tiasting fast away 
He, knowing it a fish of stubborne sway, 
Puis up his rod, but soft ; (as having skill) 
Wherewith the hooke fast holds the fishe*s gill. 
Then all his line he freely yeeldeth him, 
Whilst furiously all up and downe doth swimme 
Th' insnared fish, here on the toppe doth scud. 
There underneath the banckes, then in the mud ; 
And with his franticke fits so scares the shole. 
That each one takes his hyde or starting hole : 
By this the pike, cleane wearied, underneath 
A willow lyes, and pants (if fishes breathe) ; 
Wherewith the angler gently puis him to him. 
And leaste his haste might happen to undoe him, 
Layes downe his rod, then takes his line in hand, 
And by degrees getting the fish to land, 
Walkes to another poole : at length is winner 
Of such a dish as serves him for his dinner : 
So when the climber halfe the way had got, 
Musing he stood, and busily gan plot. 
How (since the mount did always steeper tend) 
He might with steps secure his journey's end. 
At last (as wandering boyes to gather nuts) 
A hooked pole he from a hasell cuts ; 
Now throws it here, then there, to take some hold, 
But bootlesse and in vaine, the rocky molde 
Admits no cranny, where his hasell hooke 
Might promise him a step, till in a nooke 
Somewhat above his reach he hath espide 
A little oake, and having often tride 
To catch a bough with standing on his toe, 
Or leaping up, yet not prevailing so ; 
He rolls a stone towards the little tree. 
Then gets upon it, fastens warily 
His pole unto a bough, and at his drawing 
The early rising crow with clamVous kawing, 
Leaving the greene bough flyes about the rocke, 
M'hilst twentie twentie couples to him flocke : 
And now within his reach the thinne leaves wave. 
With one hand onely then he holds his stave, 
And with the other grasping first the leaves, 
A pretty bough he in his fist receives ; 
Then to his girdle making fast the hooke, 
His other hand another bough hath tooke ; 
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Ilif flnty n third, Mtid timt, unolher rIvm, 

Tu bring him to th« plnco wlierv hig route live*. 

Ilicn, tin n nimhk* Hqiiirrill from \\w wood, 
lUtiKing tlH! hfdui^ii for hiii filhord-fcMMl, 
Siin pnrtly on a \h}u^\\ \m t>r(»wnu nntH rnu!kin|r, 
And from thv vhell the iiwcH*t white kunt«ll tnkinKi 
Till (with their rrookf*M nml iMigi) ii Nort of tM>y<ni 
(To whurc wiih hitn) roinr with no {(rent « noym*, 
Ttmt h«* in fort^'d lo Icnvv a nut nigh hroke, 
And for hin life lm{M* to a nclghlxinr ouke ; 
Tlirnro tf) « l)c«r.l), thence to it row of nnhrM ; 
WhiUt ihrongh the f|uiigmireii niid anl WHtrr plnihe*, 
Tlie tfoyen ninne clnhlinK thro' thirkn and thin, 
One tcMni hin hone, Another hriMikeii hin nhui ; 
Thin, torne nnd tatter*d hnth with much ml(M> 
(iot by the hryere ; and that hiith lout hin ntuKK! : 
Tltis dropn titn hnnd ; that heiullon|{ fuU for hante ; 
Another cryn Itchiudrjhr bring UiMi : 
With ntirken and ntonen, iind many a noundintf hollow, 
Tlie little foole, with n(» nnnill nport, they follow, 
Whilnt he, from tree to tni*, from npmy to npruy, 
(tetn to the wood, and hidt*n him in hin dray : 
Such nhiA matle Riot, rre hn (!ould get up, 
And no from bough to lK)UKh he wonne the toppe, 
Tliough hind'mnren from ever comnting then* 
\Vt*re of^en thrttnt upon him by Denpuire. 

I have Hern the line marked in itulics noticed with high prtise 

id very juntly, but forget by whom. It is n puriiouliirly clmriic- 

Hfftic little touch. The following pHHMigc opens with a fresh 

id vivid description of a morning in the country. 

Tnr, Mune*n friend (nmy-eydo Atironi) yK 
Held nil thf! niuiidows in a roolinu nweat, 
The mitk-'Whiti* KonHiunonw not upwurdn nnowM, 
Nor wan th(< nliurp and UM'fut nteeriuK \nin\ii 
I«aid on tin* ntnmK-neekt oxe ; no kimiIIp bud 
Tli«< nun hud dryd(* ; the cuttle ch(«wM the cud 
1.0W h'veld on the ^raNnf ; no llyt**H (piicke ntnig 
Infurc'd the Hlonehor.He in a fiirioim riu^ 
To tmn; the punnive eurlli, nor lii»h hin tiiile 
Alxiut hin butlucken broiul ; the nliuiy nnnylo 
Might on the wainncoi (by tun inuny nni/en 
Winding meundern and »ulf-knittmg trucen) 

t2 A *2 
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Be follow'd, where lie ttocke, his glitteriiig slime 
Not yet wiped off. It was so etiely time 
The careful smith had in his sooty forge 
Kindled no coale : nor did his hammers urge 
His neighhour*s patience : owles abroad did flye. 
And day as then might plead his infancy. 
Yet faire Albion all the westeme swaines 
Were long since up, attending on tlie plaines 
When Nereus' daughter with her mirthfull boast 
Should summon tliem, on their declining coast. 

But since her stay was long : for feare Uie Sunne 
Should fifid them idle, some of tliem begunne 
To leape and wrestle, others threw the barre. 
Some from the company removM are 
To meditate the songs they meafit to pUy, 
Or make a new round for next holiday ; 
Some tales of love their love-sicke fellowes told : 
Others were seeking slakes to pitch their fold. 
This, all alone was mending of his pipe ; 
That, for his lasse sought fruits most sweet, moat ripe. 
Here, (Jrom the reit) a hvefy shepheMrdU ioy 
SiU piping ofi a hiU, as if his joy 
Would still endure^ or else that age*s frost 
Should never make him thinke what he had lost. 
Yonder a sbepheardesse knits by the springs, 
Her hands still keeping time to what she sings ; 
Or seeming, by her song, those fairest hands 
Were comforted working. Neere the sands 
Of some sweet river sits a musing lad. 
That moanes the losse of what he sometime had, 
His love by death bereft : when fast by him 
An aged swaine takes place, as neere the brim 
Ofs grave as of the river ; showing how 
That as those floods, which passe along right now. 
Are followed still by others from their spring, 
And in the sea have all th&ir burying ; 
Right so our times are knowne, our ages found, 
(Nothing is permanent within this round :) 
One age is now, another that succeedes, 
Extirping all things which the former breedes : 
Another follows that, doth new times raise. 
New yeers, new raontlis, new weeks, new hours, new days, 
Mankinde thus go like rivers from their spring, 
And in tlie earth have all their burying. 
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Tints late tlie olde man oounMlling the young ; 
M'hilst, umlerneath :i trro which ovcr-hun^ 
TIk; silver ttreame, (as ftome delii^t it tooke 
To trim liiM thick bouglu» in tlie chrytftall brooke) 
Were let a jocund crew of youthfiiil fiwainen 
Wooing their swcetingH with dilicioun Htmynct • 

The exquisite picture of the Shepherd boy, piping as if he 

would never be old, is borrowed from the Arcadia of Sir Philip 

Sidney, a beautiful prose pastoral which Browne muxt have read 

with enthusiasm. He is by no means a frequent plagiarist, for 

he had too much wealth in his own hand to be tempted by the 

wealth of others ; but there arc two or three other passages for 

which he is evidently indebted, perhaps quite unconsciouHly, to 

bis contemporaries. Iti the following lines we are reminded of 

Shakespeare's wcll-lcnown description (in Ah You Like ItJ of the 

bov creeping like a snail unwillingly to school. 

As diildren on a play-day l^ive the srhooleMy 
And gladly run unto the swimmiiif; poolcs 
Or in the thick ets, all widi nettlcii »luii(r, 
liuuU to dcHpoil some hwwX thrush of her young ; 
Or with their hutit (for fish) hide in a brooke 
Withoutcn fiome : but wlaii tlie nionie doth looke 
Out of tlie eastern gates, a viatfUi wouidJtiHttr 
Glide to the ichovUi than they unto their muiter ; 
So when, &c. &c. 

fiut if Browne has occasionally caught a flash of light from 

the lamps of other men, he has the honour to be nmch n)(»rc 

tinned against than sinning. I have already alluded to the hints 

he afforded to the great Milton, and will now lay before the 

reader a beautiful passage that evidently suggested to Dryden his 

nobly modulated lines at the commeneenurnt of hib IVuvdorr and 

Honoria, which I have cited, on a former oecanion and in another 

place, as a fine specimen of imitative harmony. It n»ay be an 

well to refresh the reader's memory with Dry don's verses. 

While li»tenin:4 to the murmuring Whm's hv. slood 
More than a mile immerMfd witiiiii tiic wood ; 
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At onco the wind was laid ; tlie wliiipering sound 

Was dumb ; a nnm)^ earthquake rcxtked the ground ; 

With dee()cr brown the grove was overspread, 

A sudihm horror seized his giddy head, 

And his ears tingled and his colour fled. — Dryden. 

Tliese lineff, admirable as they are, were auggetted by tbe 
following, which exhibit the same fine variety of pause. Their 
sound must have haunted the cur of Dryden. 



— I'liuih river, every rill 



Sent up their vapours to attend her will. 
These piu:hy curtains drew Hwixt earth and heaven, 
And as night's chariot through the ayre was driven. 
Clamour grew dumb ; unheard was shepherd's song. 
And silence* girt the woods ; no warbling tongue 
Talked to the echo ; satyrs broke their dance, 
And all the up{)er worid lay in a trance. 
Only the curl^d streames sofl eludings kept ; 
And little gales that from the green leafe swept 
Dry summer's dust, in fearful whispering stirred 
As loth to waken any singing bird. — Browne. 

Mr. Campbell, in his " Specimens of the British Poets/' has 
given a few pasnagcs from Hrownc. J)ut while Campbell acknow« 
ledges that the poetry is not without beauty, he seems to sneer 
at those who have thought the fourth eclogue of Browne's 
" Shepherd^ 8 Pipe** the precursor of Milton's Lycidas. " A sing^ 
simile" (he observes) " about a rose constitutes all the resem- 
blance !" This is not the case. The simile of the rose is as 
follows : — 

[^From Hrownc. '\ 
Jx)oke as the sweet ros<i fiiirely buddetli forth 
Ik'wrayes her k'uuties U) the eniinioured nioni. 
Until some keeiie blast from the envious north 
KiUes the sweet ])ud that was but newly l>onie, 

Or <Ue lier rarest smells delighting 

Make her, herself lM*truy, 

Some white and curious hand inviting 

To plucke her thence away. 
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So itAndi my moiirnfull cntie, 

For liml li« tMfcti li'iiiM* ko<kI 

Hi* yft (nil tinrornipt) hnd kept the »toi:k« 

WlioriHiti 111? fiiirly Rtuotl. 

( From Milion,] 
A«i killiti(( UN the ritiiker to ihe rotM*, 
i Or tiiint-worm to the wmiiiliiiK hf*r(l« thiit i;rii7i!, 

Or (rmi to Howen, Ihiit llioir )iny wtinlrulN* W4*ur, 
Whi'ii fir«t thf* whit<*-lhorn blow*, 
Siicli Lyridnn thy Umn to NhophenrM rur. 

Here IN not nii AbNolutc pln^iiiriNrn, but tlirn* In evidently a 
tM)rrowc(l mi^f(CNtion — n kind of debt which a f(rcut poet iN often 
found to owe even to IiIn infcriorN. But it m not tbiN niuf^lc 
pawtgc fdone wliieb nhoWN. tbiit Milton'it peruf^al of Hrownc's 
vcriK'P hud left an impreNNion on bin ear and uiind that influenced 
liitn in the conipoNition of bin liycidan. Jirowne, in the introduc- 
tion to biN eclof^ue, explaitiN that " the author bcwailN tbo deatb 
of one, wborn be ftbadowetb forth under the niinie of IMiilaretr ;" 
and Milton in biit pastoral monody alwo " bewaiU a friend" under 
I poetical name. 'Hie f(cneral plan, the oeeaHion, the NentimentH 
iiid the illuNtrationN of both pocniM, are very nimilar — a Nimilarity 
that ii too close to be an accidental coinciditnce. That the 
pasiiago about the rose is itot the only one that seents to have 
given a bint to Milton, the following lincN will convince any 
reader in the habit of tracing out poetical beauticN to their firnt 
source, which is often too obncure and dim to ntrikc a careless 
eye. 

Idfhold our flowery \m\n ; 
Tlit'ir iMiautiON fude, ntui violrit 
For wrrow fian^ their hcatU, 

liroimte* 
The glowin)( wio/r/, 

The muNk-roie, uud the wi*ll-iiUired woodbine 
With eownlipN wait tliiit hiiriff the pt»iinivi? firutf, 
And every flower that »ud unibroidery weurn. 

Milton. 
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In tho pluco of tho wordn tmd embroidory in the iMt lint^ 
Milton originally wrote (hr i» known from the varlouft readings 
in hiH manuscript copy) iorrow*$ livery; which wan perhapiM 
slight shade nearer to the imagery of Browne. 

J)rowne wan horn in DevonMhire, and has made his native 
county — the garden of England -- tho scene of his Pastorals. M 
honor him for his holdness, his good sense, and his good taste ^ 
in hrcaking through the silly custom of carrying the Britiska 
Muse to foreign regions, in search of heauties that are no where 
more easily found than in our own delightful land. 
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ON THH DHATIt or •- 



Nkvkr, oil ! never, this sin-tainted earth, 

Tlic realm of care, hath holirr pilgrim trod I 

The priest of Nature, I\»etry, and (iod ! 

His words were hodied radiance, and his worth 

An angel's dower. Tliere seemod nor gloom nor dearth 

When he but smiled, ilis thoughts were lovelier far 

Than flower or gem, or sun (»r moon or star, 

Or river-waves that dance in summer mirth. 

Of transitory hopes the base control 

He proudly spurned for heaven's eternal day. 

A death-spark touched his tenement of clay. 

And forth upsprang towards its destined goal 

The flame divine. A purer spirit never 

Hath joined the choir that hymn their God for over ! 
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I. 
Wrbn thoa wert nigh the world wm bright* 

And life a lovely dream ; * 

I buked beneath the warm tan't light» 

Or hailed the lunar beam ;— • 
In every mood, by night or day. 
The time too swiftly pasted away. 

II. 
But all it changed — for thou art gone t 

liifc't vitiont prove untrue ; 
The sun attumct a fiery tone» 

The moon a tickly hue ; 
And night and day alike appear 
Unlovely, wearitome, and drear. 

III. 
I mixed with thee in fathion't crowd 

Nor felt a tingle care, 
I fled with thee from rebelt loud 

Home't tofter tpellt to thare. 
And ttill I bore a blittful lot 
In fettal hall or quiet cot. 

IV. 

But oh I now Mom art from my tide 

I thun the mirthful throng. 
And tadnett and unsocial pride 

My better feelings wrong ; 
And home is like a gloomy cell 
Where only suvngc hearts should dwell ! 

VOL. II. 2d 
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SONNETS. 
I. 

Thb breast that would not feel this calm profound. 
The eye that would not love this landscape fair. 
Though in their mortal make beyond compare. 
In spiritual life were senseless and unsound. 
This glassy lake — ^the silent bills around— 
The western clouds where rests, like woven afr. 
In tresses wild, the day god's golden hair — 
All seem in sleep's divine enchantment bound. 
Nor brute nor human form, nor cot nor cave. 
Nor palace proud, nor sign nor sound of life 
Is seen or heard ; not lonelier is the grave ; 
And yet this lovely solitude is rife 
With food for living thought, and few would crave 
A holier refuge from the loud world's strife. 

II. 
But, ah ! no scene of loveliness may last ! 
The earth is all mutation. Sunny skies — 
The meadows gay — the sleeping lake that lies 
A broad bright sheet of gold — are soon o'ercast. . 
O'er all these silent hills loud gales have past. 
And erelong shall return. The gorgeous dyes 
Of sun-set clouds, — the calm night's countless eyes»- 
Shall vanish at the rude storm's trumpet-blast. 
'Tis thus too with the soul. Eternal change 
Of mood and passion seems her lot below ; 
Nature and man with kindred movement range 
From fair to foul, from happiness to woe. 
Again to light and joy — reversion strange— 
And naught a long monotony may know. 
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III. 

Yet well ftnd wisely bath tbo |>o«t aaid, 
Hint '* all rxuita by ekmsutal ttrifn. 
And |Muuii<m« are the elemeiita of life*." 
Tbiik mcivtog world were m % dreamloM bod— 
Gfftf • of tbe lifiiig«tf itogiuitioii dreod 
Held in it« btiM totbndment Natiire*i rotlm. 

And mnn*M aniilainbcring ioul. Thoogb •tomu o'erwbelm 

liie'i iictne nwbile, eternal itiUneii dead 

Were heaf ier fate for biimap heart to bear. 

We know not what we aak ; boti bUnd and weak, 

Midlf neglect tbe bleeainga that we ehara. 

And hidden erila ignorantly eeek. 

Oh ! if bit own Axed bte oonkl man beapeak 

How oft for change would ri«e the impatient prayer ! 



STANZAS WRITTEN AT SEA. 

Lui bloMome pale tbe vernal orchard strewing 
Tbe light foam iprinklet wide the billowe green, 
And flitting cloudi, aerial eporte pursuing, 
Dftpple and variegate the moving scene. 

Through the stif shrouds the gale is loudly singing, 
Tbe big waves revel round oar oaken walls 
Thst reel and tremble, as if hosts were flinging 
The thundering cannon's rampart-shaking balls. 

But here no human foes with fteroe commotion 
Now meet in deadly strife fur mastery vain ; 
Tbe loud-voiced winds and vast uplifted ocean 
Confess, with mighty mirth, their Maker's reign. 

'^'^^^— ^— ^■— ^►■■^^■r— ^^^^^^■^i^^^^^^'^p'^- ^11 ^ 11 ^i— ^""^^i^r^ Pill* ■ ■ I - 

• Popu. 
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SONNET. 

TO A TOUNO LADT ON HBR BIRTH-DAT. 

This is the holiest day of all the year 
To thy fond mother's heart. Thy natal morn 
Unchanged returns. Still hope's bright rays adorn 
The laughing scene, and round thy path appear 
The flowers of life's fresh spring. Thy ravished ear 
Is filled with pleasant sounds, and feelings born 
Of sinless dreams, from dismal thoughts forlorn 
Protect thy trusting spirit. All things cheer 
The guileless and the true. Thine inward eye, 
Undimmed by care or crime, may drink sweet hues 
From every form, e'en where life's shadows lie. — 
While all seems dark to souls that ne'er diffuse 
A radiance of their own, the dreariest sky 
A fancy pure with kindred light imbues ! 



SONNET— SUN.RISE. 
How gloriously yon mighty monarch rears. 
His proud resplendent brow — like Fame's first light 
Breaking oblivion's gloom ! His tresses bright 
Inwreathe the rosy clouds. All nature wears 
A bliss-reviving smile. — ^The glittering tears» 
Shed by the pensive spirits of the night 
Like verdant meadows, vanish from the sight. 
Like rain-drops on the sea ! The warm beam cheers 
The drowsy herd, and thrills the feather'd throngs 
Of early minstrels, whose melodious songs 
Seem hke a gush of joy. Now mortals send 
Their orisons above, while shrubs and flowers 
On whispering winds ambrusiul odours blend. 
To charm and consecrate the muruiag hours I 
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OniELLO AND lAGO. 



Dintill ktr btM to taint their trowmt love* f 
Light up nrMOtmeot 1 fan the daagefouf fire 
With dark tttrmiief* hioM, iQv«nte4 tilet, 
Till it bttret all the teo ler bond* asunder 
That knit their aottlf .^ Virginia. 

Thif iealoo47 
la for a preeiotia ereatttre ; aa ihe't rare, 
Miwt it be freat ; and aa hie pertoo'* tnighif, 
M net it be violent ; and a« he doe« conceive 
He ia diahonored by a nan which ever 
PtoUmad to him, whf hia revenge* oiu«t 
In that be made more bitter.^ Winur'$ Tais. 



CoLtBiDOf gare it oot u a diMCortry, that Othello was not 
jctloQf. Thia ta either an idle truiam or an outrageoua paradox. 
If he meant that the Moor waa not naturally ttiapicioua, he 
aerety eehoed the general jtidgment ; hut if he really thought 
tbtt the eonning inatnnattons of logo instilled no jealousy into 
OtMlo't mind, and that it waa not Shakespeare's intention to 

exhibit the progress and effeets of that passion, his opinion is 

eqoaDy new and strange*. 
It ia tme that the jealousy of the Moor is not of that despicable 

character which always anticipates evil, and is ever on the watch. 

He is not one of those sly and greedy listeners who, according to 



* Dr. lx>wth observe*, ** that the ^nmutn of jnailouiiy, it4 raitM»«, r'irr'uttj. 
•U0C4N, prwgre**, and eifecto, are more ai;rurit«fly, u%ot» rro|iioa«)r, more Nati«- 
fictorilf de«icriU;<l in thia one drama of ttliake«p«4ri}, (tun in all the ditputA* 
twaa of philoMOphf •" 
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the vulpj-ar proverb, never hear any good of theroselvet. He ii I 

not a Puul Pry. His is the jealousy of a fiery and impassioned 

nature that cannot brook a taint of dishonour either in love or 

war. 

'^ A savage jealousy that sometimes savours nobly/' 

Twelfth^NigKt. 

If his jealousy had been of that cast which characterizes mean 
and suspicious miuds, instead of sympathizing with him in his 
afflictions, we should have regarded him with mingled hatred and 
contempt. His distress would have seemed a fitting punishment. 
Even if his jealousy had spontaneously arisen in his own heart» 
instead of its being forced upon him, as it was, by the circumven- 
tion of a fiend in human form, it would have greatly lessened our 
sympathy and respect. It is almost unnecessary to observe that 
it was not Shakespeare's desire to render him repulsive or con- 
temptible, but on the contrary to compel us to love and honor 
him even while he is writhing with a passion which would have 
rendered a meaner nature intolerably hateful Though he be- 
comes the murderer of his spotless wife, he only deepens our pity. 
The more pure and precious was that angelic being, the heavier 
was his misfortune. We forget his guilt in his agony. Who 
does not sympathize with that terrible straining of the heart- 
strings, when the sense of his wife's death comes suddenly home 
to his apprehension, while Amelia is knocking at the chamber- 
door ? 

'* If she come in, she'll nuro speak to my wife : 
My wife 1 my wife ! what wife I — I have no wife. 
O, iiiflupportablc ! 0, heavy hour 1'' 

We never cease to remember, that it was the intensity of his love 
and the boundless confidence of his friendship that exposed him 
to the subtle treachery of lago. We could not despise him for 
his credulity without insulting virtue. It is not the credulity 
of weakness like that of Roderigo, who by the dark-lanteri 
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of hit own mean iroaginfttion •ometimM oatchet a slight glimpse 
of the dreadful interior of Iago*9 mind, and then all is veiled 
igiin. A nohle' spirit like that of OtMlo could form no con- 
ception of those hideous images that haunt the obscure ct^lls 
of a villain's brain. But the Moor and Rodei^igo* were not the 
only dupes of the plotting and malignant " ancient." He must 
have deceived even the more keen and worldly-minded of his 
Maociates, for he had obtained such a character for truth and 
/rinkness that they must have been nearly as tired of hearing of 
the honesty of lago as the Athenians of the justice of Arietides. 
That OtMh should have rejected as he did, the first suggestions 
of /oyo, insinuated with such consummate address, and with such 
spparent reluctance, shows that he was not " easily jeulous," 
though *' being wrought, perplexed in the extreme.'* No man 
could have wholly resisted the shrewd hints and the circum- 
stantial evidence adduced by lago^ backed as they were by his 
reputation for sincerity. 

When the poison of jealousy has once fairly entered the heart, 
the most trivial circumstances tend to strengthen and confirm 
its influence ; but with such a man as Othello, the misery is not 
at first self-inflicted. The Moor was the very reverse of a sus- 
picious character, which is always a mean one. In the words of 
Dr. Johnson, he was magnanimous, artless, and credulous — ardent 
in his affection, and boundleM in his confidence. Even Ii(go, who 
" knew all qualities with a learned spirit of human dealing,'* 
repeatedly acknowledges the generous trustfulness and high 
oharacter of the man whom he hates. 

•* The Moor— howboit that I endure him not,— 
Is of a constant, loving, noble nature ; 
And 1 dare think ht*U prove to Deideroona 
A roost dear husband." 

* How difisrsat is the simplicity of the Moor (Vom the simplicity of Koderigo I 
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And it is from a due conBideration of the Moor's " free mdt 

open nature/' that logo is induced to depend for the purposes of 

his revenge upon the effect of such suhtle insinuations as Otkdh^ 

believing him to be honest, was compelled to credit. 

** The Moor is of a free and open nature, 
That thinks men honest, that but seem to be so ; 
And will 8s easily be led by tlie nose, 
As asses are/' 

Othello had too much fire in his soul to suffer him to play the 
mean and dilatory and patient part of a man naturally suspicious*, 
who is always lying in wait for opportunities to discover his own 
misery and dishonour, and who treasures up long and greedily 
the minute evidences that feed his hateful passion. " Think'st 
thou/' he exclaims — 

*' Think'st thou, I'd make a life of jealousy. 
To follow still the changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicions ? No; to be once in doubt. 
Is once to be resolved/' 

When he is sent by the Senate on the expedition to Cypms^ 
with what perfect confidence he places his young and lovely wife 
in the charge of logo ; and when Brabantio says, 

** Look to her. Moor ; have a quick eye to see ; 
She has deceived her father, and may thee/^ 

What is his answer ? 

" My life upon Iter faith T^ 

And to show, out of his own mouth, how little he was inclined to- 
insist upon a strict surveillance of his wife, or to build his doubts- 
of her fidelity on trifles, let me quote part of his speech to logo, 
even after that artful villain had poured the first drops of bitter- 
ness into Othello* 9 cup. It is not the lang^uage of a man originally 
disposed to be mistrustful. 
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Tis not to make me jealous. 
To say — my wife b fair, feeds well, loves company, 
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Is free of speech, sin^s, plays and dances well ; 
Where virtue is, these are more virtuous ; 
Nor from mine own weak merit!i will I drew 
The smallest fidar, or doubt of her revolt ; 
For she had eyes, and chose me ; no, lay^o ; 
ril see before I doubt ; when I doubt, prove ; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but thin, — 
Away at once with love, or jealousy/* 

When a man it naturally disposed to indulg^e the passion of 
jealousy, never docs he exhibit it more strongly than when he is 
first working his way into the affections of his mistress ; and Othello 
from being a mere soldier, " rude in speech and little blessed 
with the set phrase of peace/' and having a complexion and cast 
of features that he was quite conscious were not generally attrac- 
tive to the Venetian ladies, might have been excused some little 
anxiety respecting the possible triumph of his rivals. 11 er father 
never supposed for a moment that his reception of Othello* a 
visits would lead to so strange a match, and when the event 
actually occurred he was so perplexed and bewildered, that he 
could only attribute it to supernatural arts. 

'' Slie is abused, stolen from me, and corrupted 
By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks : 
For nature so preposterously to err, 
Deing not deflcient, blind or lame of sense. 
Sans witchcraA could not.** ■■ ■ ■ 

And even the pert Bmilia could not help expressing her sur- 
prne that Desdemona had forsaken so many noble matches on his 
account. In her generous passion at the suspicions of the Moor 
in one of the latter scenes of the play, she boldly tells him to his 
face that Deademona was '* but too fond of her most filthy bar- 
gain." Yet notwithstanding Othello's manifest disadvantages 
as a lover and a lady's man, of which he was so fully conscious, 
Deademona never seems to have discovered in him, until the 
poison infused by Jago had worked its cfTect, the slighcst indica- 
tion of jealou(«y. After the scene of the handkerchief, when 

VOL. II. 2 c 
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Emilia asks if this man is not jealous, Desdemona answers with bd 
exclamation that ehe *' ne*er saw this before,** In a preceding 
part of the same scene the following dialogue occurs. 

De5.— Where sliould 1 lose that handkerchief, Emilia ? 

Emit. — I know not, Madam. 

Dei.— Believe me, I had rather have lost my purse 

Full of cruzadoes. And but my noble Moor 

It true oftnindy and made of no tuch baseneu 

As jealous creatures are, it were enough 

To put him to ill^thinking. 
Emit. — Is he not jealous ? ^ 

De».— Who, he ? I think the sun, where he was bom 

Drew all such humours from him. 

I repeat my opinion, that Othello was not naturally jealous, bat 
on the contrary of a most trustful and generous disposition. 
Shakespeare's object, it appears, was not to display the petty and 
never-resting suspicions of a little mind, but to exhibit a fearful 
picture of the tempest and desolation and delirium into which its 
sudden admission may throw the noblest natures. 

If Othello had not been affected by the evidence so artfully 
brought forward by lagOt whom he looked upon as a zealous and 
disinterested friend, and whose good faith had never been sus- 
pected by himself or others, whose honesty in fact was proverbial, 
we might have fairly censured him for his blind and overweening 
confidence in his wife's constancy, or his own power over her 
affections. He would in that case have almost deserved dis- 
honor. We ought not to forget that we are behind the scene, 
and know more than the unhappy Othello himself of the true 
characters and designs of the individual actors. When the light 
breaks in upon him and he discovers how completely he has been 
deluded, his amazement is even stronger than his anger. When 
lago is brought before him, he looks to see if he is cloven-footed, 

Othello, — I look down towards his feet ; but that's a fable : 
If ihat thou be'est a devil, I caunot kill thee. 
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It would be easy to add to these extracts many others of a 
similar tendency. But it is not necessary. I shall give but one 
more brief quotation and conclude. It is OiMlo*s character 
from his own inouth» and I think it a true one. 

I pray you in your lettc^r!!, 



Speak of me as I am ; notliini; extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice ; ihen must you speak 

Of one, who lovetl not wisely, but too well ; 

Of one, NOT EASILY JrAl.OVS, BUT BEING WROUGHT, 
PBaPLEXED IN Til B EXTREME. 

The character of Itigo has been compared with that of Zang^ 
in Young's tragedy of Tke Revenge. But we might as well com- 
ptre a Saracen's head on a sign-post with one of Rembrandt's 
portraits. Hazlitt justly styles it a vulgar caricature. Dr. Gre- 
gory in one of his letters informs ns, that when he was a very 
young man he used to think Zanga a better drawn character 
than /tfjro, but that more knowledge of the world conviuced 
him of his error. In an edition of Tke Revenge, now before me, 
the editor remarks that ** though similar in some degree, to the 
story of Shakespeare's Othello, the motives for resentment in 
Zemgm are of a more noble and consistent nature, and the cretlu- 
lous object of his deadly hatred more excusable and more pitied 
in yielding to his fate." It is not worth any one's while to con- 
tradict this nonsense. I suspect, the critic must have studied 
Rymer's ** Reflections on Shakespeare" in his *' Short View of 
Tragedy." That critic, with an exquisite refinement of thought 
and phraseology, styles '* the tragic part of Oiielh a bloody farce, 
without salt or savour ;" and being of opinion I suppose, that 
••great events" ought not to spring from " trivial causes," main- 
tains that ** the handkerchief is so remote a trifle that no booby on 
this side of Mauritania could make any consequence from it*." 

* An Kugli^h writer would be lookoti upon a» i midmin. who in the present 
cIry f\\oM «peak in the »tylc of Rymer of Shiketpeare** productions; hut 
wUttu thttt Clitic publiihed his iusult« on our great Bard (in 17^3) they »eem 
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The different concepticmt which are formed of the charaeten 
in Shakespeare's plays may seem to some critics to be an argv* 
ment against their trath and natare. It is exactly the reverw. 
It is a glorious proof of that dramatic \Kmcr which emibled hia 
so entirely to forget himself — to enter into the heart of others— 
and to pourtray men exactly as they are, in every change of 
position and with all th<rir inconsintcncies, both real and apparent 
To understand them thoroughly requires the same stodions ob* 
servation and knowledge of human nature* as are employed in an 
intelhgent intercourse with the living world. Hischaracteniare 
not described ; — they act. They are not allegorical personages. 
They are not automatons or lay figures. They " live and move 
and have their being." The characters in the plays of those 
poets who do not p<Niscss the dramatic faculty, however capaUe 
may be the writers of pourtraying with truth and vigour their 
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to bavft cicited neither attooUbinefit nor iridignalioo. We may form a prcttf 
good notion of what wm Ufmer • uiea of Uramatic excellence from bit haviof 
termed Hackville • (i&rdatmc, " a fable belter turned for tragedy tliaa say m 
tbi« »ide of the Alpft, in the time of lx»rd iSuckhumt (Hackville), and m'm^ 
have l^een a blotter dirertion to Khakcupeare and lien Jonton than say g oide 
they have had th<! luck to follow." Rymer i« etpe<:ially angry that Slmke- 
•peare should have given rank and reputation to " a Stgro,*' ** With u»,*' bs 
•ay», " a HlaekumtHfr might rUe to he a trumpfler, hut .'ihaketpeart would mH 
have him tste than a LUutenani-Geuei'at.** Hh in apparently ifnorant of tko 
fact that in Moro<:co the Negrrieft were in nurh high repute for their warlike 
qualities that they conntituUd the mont coni»irlerai;le part of the Emperor'a 
army, nml were generally appoinu*d to the government of province» and Umm, 
lie thinka it uu in^uli to the profeMiun of arinti that laffo iiia soldier, aa if a red 
roatmuat charm away all impurities, or cover, like charity, a niulutude of aia*; 
or in other HOrd» that in certain human flockn that are bUrtwed with Ryni«f% 
approbation, there can be no hUck nhei-.p. The noble character of CaMio, 
or that (;f Othello himtetf, tn not to be considered an a aet-off againat the 
villainy of lago. Kymer ha<i falU u into wetl-niri ited oblivion, and yet Orydcn 
"hiffiftelt, the bent critic of hia t.me," characteri^none of the cfitiquet in tbs 
volume Containifijf these hl^jiary blanphemie*, as " eicellent*' And in bis preface 
to the fables styles bim *• our karneil Mr. Kymer'*— *' that great critic whs 
des«'rves no little commenrliiti4)n irom us hni countrymen/' I'ope also Im* 
•tylid him "one of the best critics we ever h»d/* Johnson, in hia life of 
i^rydtn, draws i parallel between him and liymer. •• J)r>flen*a criiiciam," 
•ays he, " has Uie majesty of a queen > liymei's has the ferocity of a tyranu" 
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Mm fMiiigt» are by no nieuit 90 difficult of comprelieiMiuB. Not 
being penoos bat detcriptiont, he who nuw mmy rend tbm. 
They remind xu of cnricatures, with kbeb in their mottthit, or 
piinltngn accompanied with written explanafions. In the trage* 
diea of Yulgar writers there ie always « kind of iooriih of tmmpeti 
and enter a thowman, while the *' live liont Muffed with drew*' 
display at once all their fair proportions. Horn mufmrmi f it the 
instant exclamation of the same crowd » who are ctruck with the 
inoonpreheDsible inconsistencies of Shakespeare's char^ctere ! It 
is always thas with superficial observers. Th^y see not tkat the 
hamao character is of *' a mingled yam/' aud diecover otdy the 
broader traits unqualified by those nice gnidation« and varieties 
af ahade. those virtues that border upon vice, and those vices 
that lean to virtue's side, which are often so mv«teriou«lv blended 
in the same human being. This ignorance of our nature i« the 
cause of the instability of fnendshi|is. The people q( whom I 
apeak know but of two characters in the world — a good man end 
a wicked man. When they discover a single vice or luiliog in 
whom they had placed in the former class, they instantly 
him to the latter, and cut the connection, llitry geuendly 
add to this injustice by attnbutiog the mitfinLe to the culprit's 
hypoeriay* iniAead of to their own want of ducemmeot. 

We are told by Collins, in a compliment to Fletcher, at the 
expense of a greater poet, thst 

** Suroii|^er SlutkcsiK|K^iiv kh (%)€ m^M «loMr/' 

Even Dry den has expressed a simiUr opinion. Several later critics 
too have remarked, that the female characters m Shakespeare's 
plays are less prominently marked and le:ss variously distin- 
gnislied than those of the sterner sex. If this criticism is to 
be taken in a deprtc'mimg sense, I will venture to assert that 
it is quite erroneous, and that, in fact^ the objection might be 
very fairly turned into a compliment . We often hear objections 
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made to certain characters in Shakespeare's plays that only tend 
to shew more unequivocally the perfect truth and nature of the 
poet's delineations ; and the cnticism, just alluded to, is of this 
description. If Shakespeare had hrought out the lines of his 
female characters as strongly as those of the other sex, he would 
have heen guilty of an error into which he of all men was the 
least likely to he led. His knowledge of human nature was 
nearly infallible, indeed almost god- like ; and he well knew that 
in spite of occasional and even striking deviations arising from 
original organization or accidental circumstances, the fairer and 
gentler half of our kind are less individually distinguished by 
prominent and peculiar traits than the Lords of the creation. 
Partly from their primal nature and partly from the uniformity 
of their conventional condition, they are generally as like one 
another in their moral and intellectual character as in the deli- 
cacy of their external conformation. The characters of men are 
necessarily more diversified, owing to the greater variety of 
positions into which they are thrown, and the many powerful 
excitements which stir their minds and hearts to the lowest 
depths. The nearly all-absorbing passion of a woman's breast 
is love, but, as Byron has made Julia in Don Juan finely tell us, 
men indulge in a variety of other emotions of equal strength. 

** Man's love is of man's life a thing apart, 
' Tis loomans whole existence ; man may range 
The (jourt, camp, church, the vessel and the mart, 
Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange ; 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 
And few there are whom these cannot estrange ; 
Mei) have all these resources ; we but one. 
To love again, and be again undone." 

As all men and women, are very much the creatures of cir- 
cumstances, the comparative uniformity in the character of the 
one and the endless variety in the character of the other, pre- 
sent a problem not very difficult of solution. Still, however. 
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nature does not allow of an absolutely perfect ■imilitude between 
any two living creatures. There are no two countenances in 
every respect alike, and still more positive is the diversity of 
minds. To the general eye a flock of sheep presents no dis- 
tinction excepting that of size or colour ; but the shepherd knows 
every face by its peculiar lineaments, as perfectly as a father 
knows the features of his children. In the Hume way. a profound 
student of human life, may often trace individual distinctions 
in the crowd, which escape the notice of ordinary observers. 
These minute and subtle traits, our great dramatic poet has 
shown us reflected in that mirror which he so successfully held 
up to nature ; but it happens that as he did not exaggerate the 
truth to make it palpable to the more vulgar eye, the flncr dis- 
tinctions which are unseen in the reality by common observers 
are equally unrecognized in the imitation. l)y common readers. 
Pope has told us that 

" MoMt women have no diameter at all ;** 

and it is quite true that they have none whatever, if that only is 
to be called a character which all who run may read. Hut v/o 
will not echo the smart but shallow dogmas of the leading 
•* wit" of the days of Anne. We would rather go back to the 
time of Elizabeth, and listen to the philosophy of Shakespeare, 
who contradicts, by anticipation, the satirist's flippant libel upon 
the gentlest and fairest of all (iod's creatures, hi the pages of 
the Prince of dramatists, we meet again with many of those lovely 
and delightful beings whose delicate varieties of character enchsnt 
us in real life. Hut what can be worse than the women in Drydun's 
plays. They are without delicacy or shame. 

The tragedy of Othello has lately been acted with very con- 
siderable success at the Chowringhce Theatre in ('alcutta. The 
gentleman who undertook the principal character is an imitator 
of Kean ; though one of the Calcutta critics insists that he is an 
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imitator of Kemble. If the Indian Amateur really takes the 
latter for his model, he imitates him ** most abominably/* and 
£&]]& by an odd fatidity into the directly opposite style of a greatar 
though less perfect actor. But whether Kean or KemUe be 
the object of his imitation, this is certain, that he bears a mock 
closer resemblance to the former than to the classical and 
judicious Kemble. I do not maintain that he copies Kean ia the 
way in which the great actor's son imitates his father — by a 
mimicry of all his characteristic movements, crowded into a 
single passage. The long pause — the frequent start — ^the sarcastic 
smile — the wild convulsive laugh — the sudden change of voice 
from the full roar of passion to the light easy tones of familiaf 
dialogue — the low hurried mutterings of suppressed agitation — 
the hasty strides — the rude tugs at hb unoffending garments — 
the play of the fingers on the folded arms — the slow patting of 
the breast, and the vice-like grasp of the forehead ^ — all these 
mannerisms, sometimes electricaUy effective, were turned by the 
younger Kean into a laughable caricature. It is not, indeed* 
in this style that the gentleman alluded to imitates a man of 
giUiius* who, though the most powerful of modem actors, 
is also the most dangerous model that an histrionic aspirant 
could select for study. Many of Kean's peculiarities of man* 
ner are traceable in this gentleman's performance of impas- 
sioned parts, but they are not glaring or offensive* and he does 
not seem to have confounded that actor's idiosyncrasies with his 
excellencies*. 



* Two or three of the other actors on this occasion did great iojuBtice to 
their own powers by giving way to a painful and unfounded apprehension of 
failure. Amateur actors in general are nut perhaps sufficiently aware of 
the eflTect which may be produced upon an audience by very mediocre talents, 
when accompanied by perfect ease and self-possession. In their awo and 
anxiety their judgment quite deserts them, and it is to no purpose they work 
themselves up for convulsive exertions at what they regard astheonly t«//tnf 
points. This high straining only makes them the more deplorably nerveless and 
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The Othello was Tery powerfully supported by the lago of a 
gentleman well known in Calcutta as an excellent aroateur actor. 
His conoeption of the part of loffo was strong and true, and his 
execution as firm and spirited as could be desired. He appeared 
to have no misgivings on the stage, but to have thoroughly con- 
quered all doubts in the closet. Perhaps the character was made 
now and then a little too glaringly villainous. Tlie appellation 
of kmmi lago sounded oddly, when applied to a roan sneaking 
into the room with a slow cautious guit, and a sinister expression 
of blended fear and malice. It interfered with our respect for 
Othello, who began to look too much like a gull. This was 
precisely Young's mistake in the same part. He wore too black 
n brow^-the blackness should have appeared in his deeds and 
not in his looks, when he was in the presence of those against 
whose peace he was plotting, and before whom he had a certain 



relaxed when the sudden burnt of animation ai suddenly Kubside;*. They 
•re then aa much too low at they were before too high. Anxious and 
desperate timidity always misnes the mark. It is better for a debutant to 
be leas ambitious of occasional diKplays until he has felt his way. In the 
first instance he should aim rather at an uniform propriety than at fine starts 
and striking passages ; because even if he occasionally succeeds in some 
measarein a solitary and hard-studied point, the contrast with his general tame- 
ness only the more conspicuously betrays his labour, and shows that he has no 
fenaine or continuous feeling of his part. All illusion is then destroyed, his 
identity is no longer involved in his assumed character, and the audience recog- 
niae only the imperfect actor. It is safer, therefore, to be a little too cold or 
tame in the emphstic passages than to make them start out abruptly from the 
timid restraint of the general performance, for nothing can be more strikingly 
unnatural and ineflfective than inequalities of this nature. 'J'he finest delivery 
of a single highly impassioned burst, would be ridiculous in a man who through- 
oat the rest of his performance should exhibit a personification of awkward 
apathy. He would remind us of an automaton just wound up and put into 
temporary motion. If an actor were to do little more than wa/^ through hit 
perl with entire self-possession, he would not so glaringly betray his unfitness 
as by these ridiculous out-breaks. We have aa actress on the Chowringhee 
Boards who never by any chance falls into these inconsistencies. I allude to 
Mrs. Leach. She gives the finest and fullest expression to emphati«» — ^-r-n, 
and yet her humblest by-play has an air of entire truth and reality 
drops her arms, stands still, and sures at the audience. As long as 
iUge she feels that she has a part to perform, and she always psif 
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character to support. There is an anecdote in some theatrical 
publication of the performance of Cooke in this character. It 
is said that a man in the gallery exclaimed what a villain / and 
called for his expulsion. Did we not remember that the audience 
have a knowledge of circumstances of which Othello is ignorant, 
we should pronounce an effect of this nature to be no compli- 
ment to, but rather a condemnation of the actor. logo is a gene- 
ral deceiver. It is wrong to put a Cain-mark upon his forehead. 
It must have been, an ever-present consciousness of this truth 
that caused Kean to err on the other side, by making him too gay. 
It should never be forgotten in theatrical critiques, that in all re- 
presentations on the stage the audience are in one sense of the 
phrase behind the scenes. They are mere lookers-on, and see all 
the secret springs and movements. They have a key to each 
character. As lago proceeds in his demoniacal work, his villainy 
is so palpable to the audience that they are apt to be betrayed into 
a very unreasonable surprise that it is not equally evident to the 
whole of the Dramatis Personse. 

It has been thought that the character of logo is in some 
degree unnatural, inasmuch as there is not a sufficient motive for 
his atrocious conduct. Perhaps this objection is not entirely 
unfounded, ilazlitt pronounces it more nice than wise. That 
writer was a profound and subtle critic, when he could bring 
himself to be quite impartial. He was at other times either a 
fierce hater or an equally fierce admirer. With respect to his 
Shakespearian creed, he was a thorough bigot, and seemed to 
think the poet as infullible as the Pope. But the sun of that 
mighty genius, glorious as it is, has far more spots upon its 
disk than many luminaries of lesser magnitude and bright- 
ness. Few great poets could so little justify an unqualified 
admiration. I am far from maintaining that the character 
of lago is actually or altogether unnatural ; but I think that even 
Shakespeare himself had some misgivings on this score, and had 
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anticipated the very objection which Uaslitt combats. It was on 
this account, perhaps, that he has made hgo express a suspicion 
that both the Moor and Cas»io had dishonoroil him as a husband. 
The thing seems improbable in itself, and is so awkwardly intro- 
duced and hat so little effect, that it looks very like an after- 
Uiooght or interpolation. It is forgotten as soon as mentioned. 
The desire of obtaining Cassh*s phice. and of revenging himself 
on the Moor for his selection of that officer in preference to him- 
self, does not seem a sufficient motive for his fiendish Mnehi- 
atdism. Besides, it seems unlikely that such a cautious and 
dear-minded observer of human nature as lago should not have 
reilected, that to succeed in proving Dtsdemona faithless would bo 
to make OiAeiio fancy himself 

** A fixM figure for the hand of scorn 
To point his slowly muvini; linger ut — '* 

and to deprive him of that precious charm in which ho had 
** garnered up his heart," 

*^ Where either he mu:»t live, or bear no life.** 

He must have known that he could not havo long continued an 
agreeable object to OikeUo*s eye. ** The first bringer of unwel- 
come news hath but a losing office.** It must be remembered, 
however, that /a^re did not himself see his own way with perfect 
clearness and precision. His plans were at first confused and 
undefined, and the course of events became more fearful than he 
had expected. Crime after crime entailed the necessity of deeper 
and deeper guilt, and he beoanio himself involved in a hideous 
labyrinth of his own creating. Tho total destruction of his vic- 
tims was at first as little contemplated as his own. Had a pause 
ID his horrible career been consistent with his own safety and 
success, there is no reason to suppose thut ho would huve desired 
so dreadful a consummation of his revenge. 

Othello is perhaps the most thoroughly dramatic of all Shake- 
speare's Plays, and is certainly one of the very noblest productions 
2 D 2 
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of his genius. In uone of the works of this matchless writer is 
there a more powerful display of human passion ; in none of them 
is the heart more entirely laid open. It is not, however^ in evertf 
respect his best performance. I cannot help saying a word or 
two in this place (however awkwardly introduced) respecting a 
play of a very opposite character. I allude to that of Hamlet, 
a production which seems to have been an especial favourite with 
the author himself, if we may judge from his careful revision of 
it, and the internal evidence it affords of great care and study. 

The elements of passion in Othello are more simple, and are 
more easily painted and more readily comprehended and S3rmpa- 
thized with than the ethereal movements of Hamlefa mind. 
Hamlet is a purely intellectual character. His actions and even 
his feelings have little interest, but as they indicate the meta- 
physical movements of his spirit. Never was there a being 
clothed in the attributes of humanity more nearly allied to a 
superior nature. He is in the world, but not of it; and all 
the apparent inconsistencies of his conduct seem but the neces- 
sary consequence of a being of a purely spiritual nature endea- 
vouring to act in an element which is altogether strange and 
uncongenial to him. When he gets into the busy world, he is 
quite out of his Bphere. He very naturally exclaims, 

" The time is out of joint — 
O cursed spite that ever I was born to set it right." 

He is a mere thinker. He thinks when he ought to act. His 
qualities are not duly balanced. He is a child in action. 

It might be thought by a superficial critic that he has a better 
head than heart. It has been said that his treatment of Ophelia is 
not merely rude and harsh, but absolutely brutal, and the cool way 
in which he plans the death of his two school- fellows, shows that 
he is quite devoid of any natural tenderness of disposition. 
That in fact he is lacadaisical, cowardly, and cold-hearted ; a truly 
unmanly character ; and that he sinks into utter insignificance when 
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eontruted with the generoua Moor who '* loved not wisely, hut 
too well/' When OiMlo it about to kill Deidmfma, he giret her 
tine to prepare herself for the awful change. 

*' Othitto, — I would not kill thy unprepared tpirit ; 

Noy— -heaven forofeud 1 I would not kill thy tout. 
Deidemona, — Tntk you of killing 7 
OM.— Ay, I do. 
Uei.— 1*hen heaven 

Iluve mercy on me I 
0th. — Amen with all my heart !" 

There will at first appear much in favor of Othello and against 
llamUt, if we compare the above passage with the dreadful soli- 
loquy of the latter when ho beholds his uncle at his prayers. He 
it half tempted to kill him at that moment, but reflecting that a 
man is never better prepared for death than in the hour of pray- 
er, " in the purging of his soul, when he is fit and seasoned for 
his pastage/' he exclaims. 

"Up, iword ; and know thou a more horrid hont ; 
When he is drunk, asleep, or in Win ra^e ; 
Or in the incestuous pleasures of his bed : 
At gntnhi{(, swearing, or about sotnc act. 
That has no relish of salvation in't: 
Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven ; 
And that his soul may be as damned and black. 
As hell, whereto he goes." 

Dr. Johnson observes that this speech in the mouth of a 
character intended to be a virtuous one, is too horrible to be read 
or uttered. Monk Mason, Steevens and Malonc all comment on 
it in a similar spirit of indignation. 

That to many commentators should have failed to enter 
thoroughly into the character of Hamlet, is no argument against 
the skill and truth with which it is delineated. We must very care- 
fully refer to human nature, before we can Judge with accuracy and 
precision of Shakespeare's imitations. We are not to look upon 
Hamlet as a perfect char-acter. We must leave It to such a writer as 
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the author of Sir Charles Grandison to paint suns without a spot. 
Neither has Shakespeare, in this instance, intended to represent 
a character having such a share of virtue as the best specimens 
of humanity may be supposed to possess. Still, however, he is 
not quite so wicked a personage as some commentators have 
imagined. In fact to be as Hamlet is, as this world goes, is to 
be as one man picked out of ten thousand. I speak in a moral 
point of view. As an intellectual being, he is raised in a still 
higher degree above the great mass of mankind. The alleged 
brutality of Hamlet's conduct to Ophelia is to be attributed partly 
to his assumed, and partly to his actual distraction of mind ; his 
behaviour to pretended friends, but real spies and traitors, was 
occasioned by his sense of the danger of his own position, and 
his disgust and indignation at the part which they had volunteer- 
ed to act against him ; and with respect to his speech concerning 
the king at his prayers, nothing could be more characteristic of 
the amiability of his disposition, and the tendency of his 
mind to adopt any plausible excuse for postponing to some future 
period an act of so terrible a character as that of depriving a 
fellow- creature of the life God has given him. He satisfies his 
conscience, in the postponement of a harsh but imperative duty, 
with the thought that he may perform it more effectually under 
different circumstances. He promises the ghost of his father, 
that he will haste to his revenge with wings as swift as thought ; 
but his natural gentleness, his delicate moral sensibility, and his 
disposition to canvass the propriety of every action before he ven- 
tures upon it, lead him into endless procrastination ; and when 
he does act at all, it is from some sud^ien impulse, and a kind of 
uneasy consciousness that he must not give himself time to deli- 
berate, or he would want the will to act. That he was not a 
coward, in the vulgar sense of the word, his coolness in the 
engagement with Laertes is a sufficient proof. 
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MYHTKIUKH. 



All I thin wrro but a wonry world 

Without it« hopeM niut fonm ; — 
A pool by no light brockos curled 

A chrrrlrnH iiiffht nppmrv t 
A Htnooth intoriniimblo plniti 
In nnddcir thnn the nturmy mnin ; 
Yet thcio iiiinilitudaM would bo 
Of lifo'M long, dull monotony. 
If hunmn nighfi nnd human trnrM 
No'cr Mirrrd, nor stnlnod tho itrcum of ymm. 

Oh I God I th«ro arc who miidly darn 

To qucHti(m thind ctornnl wilt \ 
Who own this gloriouM globo in fair, 

Yrt mourn pcrmlttod ill \ 
And docm It utrango Almighty power 
Should ylold to uln ono mortal hour i 
Or suffer carr» and pain» and strife, 
To chequer all the scenes of life ) 
Or let (mo dreary shadow lie 
Between us and eternity. 
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They see not what the wise might see, 
(Lost wanderers in the storm 1) 

How far above mortality. 
As man above the worm, 

Is He whose awful glory seems 

Impalpable to earthly dreams. 

Yet man to mournful blindness given 
Would pierce the mystic veil of heaven. 
And with delirious boldness scan 
His unseen Maker's secret plan ; 
Forgetful that he could not part 
The curtain of his own proud heart ! 



SONNET, WRITTEN IN INDIA. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. 

Thb moon was shrouded ; cold, continuous rain 
Fell on the grove with melancholy sound ; 
The jackal's distant cry, the voice profound 

Of Gunga's rolling wave, like moans of pain. 

Came on the midnight blast ! Hill, vale, and plain 
Lay in impenetrable gloom o'ercast. 
Save when the fitful meteor glimmered past. 

Or the blue lightning lit the drear domain ! — 

Lo ! what a glorious change ! The rising sun 

Spreads wide his living light ! The fragrant bower 
Ringing with morning hymns — the stately tower — 

The shepherd's simple home, alike have won 

Th^ cheerful smile of heaven. Fair Nature's dower 

Of beauty is restored, and Care's brief reign is done ! 
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NATURE. 

I. 
Till ftttr tmile of norDtngf 

The glory of Doon, 
The bright tUrt Mionitng 

The path of the moon ; 
The tky-iningled tnottntatn, 

The valley and plain. 
The lake and the fountain. 

The river and main ; 
Their magic refining, 

And raiting the tonl, 
tta care and repining. 

Illume and controul. 

11. 
The timid Spring ttealing 

Through light and perfume. 
The Summer revealing 

Ili» beauty and bloom ; 
The rich Autumn glowing 

With fruit-treaaurea crowned. 
The pale Winter throwing 

Hit tnow-wreatha around ; 
All widely ditfuaing 

A charm on the earth. 
Wake loftiest muaing, 

And holieat mirth. 
», II* 2 m 
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III. 
There is not a sorrow 

That hath not a balm. 
From Nature to borrow. 

In tempest or calm ; 
There is not a season. 

There is not a scene. 
Bat Fancy and Reason 

May hail it serene, 
And own its possessing 

A zest for the glad, 
A beauty or blessing 

To solace the sad ! 



SONG. 
A GLORIOUS fate is thine, fair Maid ! 

The green earth and the sky 
Nor bear an ill, nor cast a shade 

To dim thine azure eye. 

Thy soul is flashing o'er thy face. 
Where bright emotions play. 

As waves o'er breezy rivers race 
Beneath the morning ray. 

My path was lone, and all around 
The ruthless storm had been, 

■ 

And life had not a eight or sound 
To cheer the clouded scene. 

But now my darker dreams depart. 
Thy form and voice are near, 

A light is on my raptured heart. 
And music in my ear ! 
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ON FOUR COMIC CHARACTERS 



J 



ItN iUHN rAUMTA^y, DON mtlXOTN, ilM MnOiR DM OOYIMLIY 

AND MY \im%n rOHY. 



TrtN fliirnt comlo otinrnotc^rii tltttt hunmn grniui hni yrt fnmU 
liitrixrd to tlin lnin)(ltmtiott of mnnkiiul, m'p Hir John Fnlntuff, 
Don (juUotr, Hir Ho^or do CovrHry, nnd My Undo Toby. lU 
wlio Imii onoo licoonici nmiunlntdd with thc«c unrlvullnd ihtellrotunl 
crrntionn. (uh nubfttnntitil nn flmh nnd blood.) him inoreMod the 
minihtir of hiii nMoolntpii with four delightful bringii, who will 
iti'vrr IcMvo him whilo ho hrontlicn tlko brrrdh of Itfo. Thovo comiu 
|)oriiontigrii nro not liko tho ulight nnd vulgnr »krtcho» of ordinury 
nitturo or of inoro nuutnori, thnt wo gonornlly meet willi in tho 
pitgo of (lotion* Hud which 

** Ooniv like ilmdowiii lo do|mrl." 

The mnjortty of modern noveliHtM porplex um with nlmdowy 
ihnpoH tlmt lonvo no trnco bohind thorn, but thoio four clmmotorM 
nro MM dintinot to our npproiiomiion m living oretituron, nnd 
hnvo nn Individunlity founded upon gonornl nnturo tlmt renders 
them equnlly intelligiblo nnd plonning to nil time* nnd nntionii. 
It i» litrnngo tlmt nu oritio hnii yet thought of bringing Into 
oontnot nnd oompnrl»on theio mnitorpleoeii of oomio geniun. In 
tho hope tlmt Homo writer who Imii more idiility for tho tnnk, 
mny bo Indueed to pur»uo tho nubjeot further, wo venturo to 
offor the foUowing vory imporfoot remnrkKi nn<l illu»trn}ion». 

It b Interesting to remember, tlmt HlmkeHpenre nnd (-ervnittoM 
woro oontompornrio», nnd thnt they llni»hod their mortul enreer 
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^'^cii^-rzr -.zzi:'- i . >Mfr^j:c *I -sw ««nwtt» jf rich and 
y^'nm::,.^ ■'-:-:?- :: . rvx vxsttcc^ ."^ * ^«rr:t?r. waww bmin aeemt 
^ --sir^rfi .? T-^-r '^: T.vir^r: ar :ti:^t9pe» 4 rt^spular poeni. It 
■^-*-^- ;~- .-* :--- iX rv3L ..zz .Trrwrttt Tiur^uMf tt we were to 
'"'** ■■ ~" ir:vr7r". v .yu*.---.;a: vr :anw m«i kuQwa htidSa in the 

W - jav;.' -vitscn ru *;jxjT»r :ua: Crffrwatw Tuuld not have written 

piays lika riiuiw ji !?:iiULesi>t»in.- jui :i » vjuiw certain, that he 

haji prcxiuctfd a joinic .•:iiinu::er thac is 45 pwtwt lu its way aa old 

'•^ Falitalf himst'it*. I: :ias jirubably iiidtstHi ^ven plenaore to 

I preater aumber of readeni. t!ur the tar-famed romance 

mtea hoa beea translutcHl into every Caropean lan^age. 

hor was neglected, but Uiti book was extremely popular 
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Irom Uio moment of its pubHc«tion» which wm oight or niue 
yeMU id^r tho appearance of the firet and second parts of Shake- 
tpeare*a King Henry the Fourth. Though Cervantes was suffered 
to languish in poverty and neglect, it is said that Philip III. was 
delighted with his romance, and was fully aware of iu popularity*. 
It is added, that one day standing in a balcony of his palace, 
his Mi^esty perceived a student un the bank of a river, reading a 
lKH)k. and every now and then striking his forehead and bursting 
into £ts of laughter. That man, said his mi^esty. is either mad 
or reading Don Quixote. Some courtiers went out to satisfy 
their curiosity, and found that his Migesty had made a happy 
gue9>». the student being actually engaged in reading the adven* 
tures of the valorous Knight of La Mancha. Our own Charles 
the Second had NmHhrnsf by heart, and yet allowed the unhappy 
author to starve in the streets of his metropolis. 

It is quite possible that Shakespeare himself had held his sides 
over the ludicrous misfortunes of the Knight of the Rueful Counte* 
nance, for English literature in the time of Eliiabeth was rich in 
translations from the continental languages, and it is very unlike- 
ly that so famous a work as Don Quixote should have been 
neglected by the linguists who supplied the English literary 
market with foreign rarities. At all events we may be certain 
that no one would have relished its humour with a greater f^io, 

* l\\$ m<^Uucha)y iadt»«d to T«memb«r thst m«i\ whom (ho warUi «tiur« hftvs 
d)«d ia b«t(«ry, C«rv«nt««. who h«« tivt»a to JXkwU Ml^Mx to m«uki»U, w«« 
s«» r«due«d ii« la be eompeUed to bsi dxt hi« «uppoit, «aU to reittive «)Mu«t«nee 
by th« h«mU of the wervMnu of \m patron*. C«moeA«, the greMt PortutueM 
IMiei.iiapponed hi« Imi momeuu by slm« whieh hit bUck nervaat gathereU \\\ 
iKs iireets of laibon* Alter the (ie«U« of Cervsnle« five oiUea of Spttiu di«puted 
<br the honor of having given him birth. )le remind* ua of the fate of Uomer* 
** Seven wealthy towna contend for Homer dead. 
Through which the living Homer begged hi« bread.** 

t Hn^ihr^* i« a va*t atorehouAe of wit, but atWr a)) it ia too loeal and 
temporary to give laating or general pleasure. If regartled a« an imitation of 
Don Quixote it ia undoubtedly a failure and full of iueouAruitiea, But all imi« 
lationa of the romance of Cervantea are very unaueceaAt\\l. Smollett*a Sir 
Launcelot (jlreavea ia bia pooreat production. 
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Th0 Utter it too proud to be mean, while the former it too vain 
to be great. Sir Pliilip Sidney, the observed of all observers, 
is not a truer hero or gentleman than Don Quixote. His solitary 
imperfection is an obliquity of mind on a single nubjcct. He 
is on all other points as sane and judicious as could be desired. 
Even this one imperfection is occasioned by an excess of gene- 
rous impulses— the credulity and extravagance of a noble nature. 
But FalstafT deviates as much from true wisdom, and discovers a 
fiur more deplorable alienation of mind, when he imagines that 
there is no pleasure but what is derived from sensual excite- 
menta« and that man approaches the extreme point of felicity in 
pr o portion as he sinks his nature to that of a beast. It is better 
to mistake an inn for a castle, than to suppose the sole enjoyment 
of a rational being to consist in sack and debauchery. FalstaflTa 
life is that of mere flesh and blood. It is shared by the lower 
ereation. His intellectual powers evaporate in a witticism/ but 
his aensnal propensities are pampered and gratified to their utmost 
capability of enjoyment. FalstaflT has no love for woman beyond 
the aenaaal. Don Quixote's is pure and ideal. Even their corporeal 
frames are in keeping with this contrast of character. Falstaff is 
a huge hill of flesh — a horse-back breaker. Don Quixote is mere 
bones and armour, that when struck in conflict seem to rattle in 
unison. Even the miserable Rozinante finds his master a man 
of no substance. FalstafiT would crush the poor animal to the 
earth. The Knight, however severely pommelled, is in no danger 
of a tmrer. You might as well anticipate an apoplexy in a skeie- 



pretsnes of miod. lU has tlwsyf m much coolnuM in lbs mid»t of dtnxf r «• 
to ftvo tttterancs to tbo most iogsnioui wtiUciimi ; and nothing rcquirrM uioro 
pfMSOCO of mind thin wit. But ho if too much of in Kpicuioiii to ritk 
SttbiUatial pudding for empty pritM. Though not indiffsront to glury, h« lovot 
life bettor. It is t bid compUmont to 8htko«p«trtt to miintiin, tint FiUiiiT 
ii IB no lenMi of ths word t coward } for if Mr. Morgan it corroct, Uis dramatitt 
has failed to givs the imprtiMOB h« intendsd. 
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or utterer of witticisais, does not stand particularly high in 
the scale of inteUectoal excellence. 

Wit is infinitely below hamoar, becaose it may be possessed 
by a coarse and limited capacity, and by one who, with a certain 
kind of ready talent, has no pretension to genius. Bat true ha« 
moor is generally associated with a fine intellect, great delicacy 
of obsenration, and a feeling for the pathetic and sublime both 
in art and nature. Wit includes puns and conundrums, and may 
take its independent place in Joe Miller Collections or newspaper 
" Varieties ;" but humour has reference to individuals, and is 
employed in the illnstration of points of character. There is as 
mash, humour in the delineation of Falstaff as in that of Don 
Quixote, with the addition of a lavish display of wit. 

Cervantes, in the character and achievements of Don Quixote, 
has contrived with matchless art to give an air of reality to the 
most hyperbolical descriptions and the most extravagant adven* 
tares ; and while he ridicules the fantastic follies that have been 
committed nnder the banners of Chivalry, he never lets us cease 
for a moment to love and esteem all that is amiable and noble in 
connection with it. Shakespeare with kindred skill has compelled 
us to love what is really loveable in the fat Knight of the Castle, 
notwithstanding his gluttony, and cowardice, and falsehood. 

We must proceed to give a few Dlustrations of the character 
of Faktaff. Nothing can be richer in comic flavour than the 
•cene in which he acts the part of the King, and praises himself 
at the expense of the prince. 

** FaUtaff, — ^Tbere is a virtuous man, whom I have noted in thy com- 
paoy, but i know not his name. 

^ P, Henry, — What manner of man, an it like your Majesty T 
^ Faktaf. — A good portly man, i'faith, and a corpulent ; of a cheerful 
look, a pk»Ming eye and a most noble carriage ; and, as I think, his age 
tome fifty, or, by'r-lady, inclining to three score ; and now I remember me, 
his name is Falstaff : if that man should be lewdly given, he deceiveth 
me ; for Harry, I see virtue in his looks." 

VOL. II. 2 F 
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There is no point of FaUtaflrs character more deligbtfol thin 
his surprising readiness and self-possession, which make os for- 
give or extenuate the lies and rogpieries which call opon him lo 
frequently for the utmost exertions of his wit and ingenuity. Id 
the celebrated scene in which " eleven men of buckram grow out 
of two." when he is called upon to explain how he could distin- 
guiflli the men in Kendal-green when it was so dark, according 
to his own account, that he could not see hit hand, the reader or 
auditor is surprised and delighted with the happy equivocation. 

" Poiru, — Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 

** Falitaff. -\Y\uiif upon compuUion ? No ; were I at the strappado, or 
all the rnr-ks in the world, 1 would not tell you on compulsion. Give yoa 
a reason on com pulsion 1 if reasoni were as plenty as blackberries, I would 
give no man a reason on compulsion/' 

When the Prince after all the Knight's boasting convicts him 
of cowardice, and reminds him how he ran and roared for mercy, 
and inquires — "What trick, what device, what starting hole, 
canst thou now find out, to hide thee from this open and appa- 
rent shame ?" he throws his querist quite out again with a most 
felicitous excuse. 

" FaUtaff. — I knew ye as well as he that made ye. Why, hear ye, 
my masters : was it for me to kill the heir apparent V 

A similar instance of his instinctive skill in getting out of a 
scrape, is in the scene in which the hostess in her anger betrays 
him to the Prince, who. according to Falstafifs assertion, owed 
him u thousand pounds. 

'< P. Henry. — Tliou sayst true, hostess ; and he slanders thee most 
grossly. 

'^ HottcHt, — So he doth you, my Lord ; and said this other day, you 
ought Iiim a thousand pound. 

" 1*. Henry. — Sirrah, do I owe you a thousand pound ? 

'< FaUtaff.—A thousand pound, Hal ? a million : thy love is worth t 
million ; thuu owest me thy love. 

** HoHteiH, — Nay, my Lord, he called you Jack, and said he woukl 
cudgel you. 
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Fmbiaff.'-Did I, Bardolph ? 
^ Bani, — Indeed, Sir John, you said so. 
*' FalHajf. — Yea ; if he said, my ring was copper. 
•* P. ffany. — I say, 'tis copper : darest thou be as good at thy word 

? 

** FmUtajf. — Why, Hal, thou knowest, as thou art man, I dare ; but, 
as thou art Prince, 1 fear thee, as I fear the roaring of the lion's whelp.*' 

When the Prince convicts him of speaking ill of him, he 
excuses himself by saying that he dishonored him before the 
wicked that the wicked might not fall in love with him. 

Another remarkable and most amusing point in FalstatiTs 
cfaarmcter, is the manner in which, with a consciousness of its 
•banrdity, he accnses others of those particular sins and imper- 
fections which are his own most prominent characteristics. 

Thns after his affair at Gadshill, be accuses the Prince and 
others of cowardice — " A plague of all cowards, I say, and a 
vengeance too ! marry and amen !" So when he joins in the attack 
upon the travellers he calls them gorbellied knaves, fat chuffs, 
hmam»; and with a reference to his own youth, he%zclaims, " What 
knaves ? yoong men mast live t*' In reply to the reproofs of the 
Chief Justice, he has the laughable impudence to say, " You 
that are old, consider not the capacity of us that are young.** 
When asked, if his broken voice amongst other infirmities was 
DOt a sufficient indication of old age, he pleasantly surprises us 
with asserting that he lost it with " singing of anthems." 

In the same spirit he utters self-complaints and accuses him- 
self of a melancholy disposition. "A plague," he exclaims, " of 
sighing and grief ! it blows a man up like a bladder !" as if he 
forgot or wished others to forget, that his size was to be attri- 
huted to a very different cause. 

Dr. Johnson accuses Falstaff of a malignant disposition, but 

this appears to be one of the few vices which cannot fairly be 

laid to his charge. He speaks satirically of others in a style 

in which idle and witty braggarts generally indulge themselves ; 

2 F 2 
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but his perpetual merriment and good humour is incontisteDt 
with 80 sullen and gloomy a feeling as malignity, which ia too 
nearly allied to spleen ajid hypochondriasis, for so jovial and 
sociable a personage as old Jack Falstaff. If he were malignant, 
he would not be so great a favorite. A malignant man » not 
fond of joking upon his own foibles and personal appearance, and 
inviting others to share in the laugh. In truth, he is too fat 
and indolent to care much for any one. He divides bis fellow- 
creatures into two classes, those who can contribute to hia 
pleasure as boon-companions, and those who not being fond of a 
good sherris sack are unworthy of a thought. He is really 
harmless : and is guilty of no very atrocious or revolting Crimea, 
at least none incited by ill-will or hatred towards hia fellow- 
creatures. Amidst all his hostile jokes on the prince, it ia 
clear that he loved him. He swears that the prince moat 
have given him some medicine or love-potion to call up hia 
affections. 

FalstafTs exuberance of animal enjo3rment and hage rotundity 
of form are brought into striking contrast with Justice Shallom, 
who is " like a man made after supper with a cheese-paring; 
and who when he was naked, wa? for all the world like a forked 
radish with a head fantastically carved upon it with a knife." 
The Knight has a still more exquisite foil in Silence^ who *' had 
been merry twice and once ere now." 

There is, as we have already observed, as fine a contrast 
between Sir John Falstaff and Don Quixote, as if they had been 
drawn by one master-hand. There is also a congeniality of con- 
ception in the characters of Falstaff and Sancho Panza, who like 
Falstaff is of the earth earthy, and who has considerable natural 
sagacity and vulgar knowledge, though less wit and understand- 
ing than the Englishman. They both take a literal view of life 
and its enjoyments, both are harmless liars, and are both in too 
good condition to be heroes. Cervantes describing an inn-keeper 
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Ukm oecMNMi to intimate that exceMiTe obetitr, or at Shake- 
apeara would aay. '* three fingera on the rih»,*' it not favorahle to 
coorage : the Spanish Boniface alluded to, it said to he ** a wum 
aiCrwMiy tm jmitm i^ mid iktrrfort mcimfd to be pHietMe," 

Sancho and hit matter are in ererr respect dittinguithed from 
each other, hoth in mind and hodr ; and even in those pointt in 
mhkh tome slight retemhlance may he traced there it a ttill 
ttronger diaaimilitude than likenest. There is. for inttance, great 
wapUdtj of character in both ; hut the rustic simplicity of the 
tqoire it as difierent in quality and degree from the pure-minded 
simplicttj of the Knight, as the simplicity of Roderigo is from 
thai of Othello, the Moor. It is curious to observe how Don 
Qoizole'a superior, though warped understanding, and his fine 
though diaordered imagination, at last exercise a complete control 
orer the literal mind of Sancho Panxa. With all his shrewdness 
he is k>ng before he discovers his master** madness, though he it 
aneh a frequent eye-witness of his extraordinary mistakes. His 
iiiaater'a conversation is so manifestly superior to the sugges- 
tioiia of his own mind* that he is half inclined to dittrust tlie evi* 
deooea of hit senses, and believe the Knight is less mistaken than 
he appears to be. He makes little doubt of obtaining the govern* 
mcnt of the island promised by Don Quixote, and comforts himself 
wkh Ihia expectation when he is suffering from the duba of the 
Yangnetian carriera. The following conversation between Sancho 
and the woman at the inn, when he and his master put up after 
the poamelling, ia highly characteristic :— 

«• >Vhat is this Cavalier called f quoUi ihs Austurian Maritomet. 

* Don Quixote de la MaucUa/ auawenHi Saiiclio rania, *he is a kuight- 
cnant, and one of the besil aiid must vuliant that has besn teeii lhi« long 
time in the worid.* * What U a kiiight-erraiU ?* rrplifd the wench. • Are 
you such a novice, that you do not know thnt ?' answered Sancho Panta« 

• Then learn, sinter of mine, that a knight-errant is a thing that, beibra 
you can count two, may be cudgelled and an emperor ;— to-day he is the 
mott unfMtttoate cieatura in the world, and the most necetsitous ; and 
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to-morrowy will have two or three crowns of kingdoms to give to hit 
squire/ * How comes k then to pass, that you, being squire to this 
worthy a gentleman/ said the hostess, * have not yet, as it seems^ got so 
much as an earldom V * It is early days yet,' answered Sancho ; ' for it 
is but a month since we set out in quest of adventures, and hitherto we 
have met with none that deserve the name. And sometimes a man looks 
for one thing, and finds another. But if my master, Don Quixote, should 
recover of this wound or fall, and 1 am not disabled thereby, I would not 
truck my hopes for the best title in Spain.' 



» *f 



There is a fine stroke of nature in that passage, in which Sancho 
is represented as under no alarm as to his own capability of 
meeting all demands upon his capacity in the office of a Governor, 
but as being somewhat puzzled about his wife's qualifications to 
share his dignity. 

*' * So then,' said Sancho to his master, ' if I were to be a king by any 
of those miracles you are pleased to mention, Mary Gutierrez, my 
crooked rib, would at least come to be a queen, and my children infantas V 
' Who doubts it V said Don Quixote. ' I doubt it,' replied Sancho 
Panza, * for I am verily persuaded, that if God were to rain down king- 
doms upon the earth, none of them would sit seemly upon the head of 
Mary Gutierrez ; for you must know, Sir, she is not worth two farthings 
for a queen. The title of Countess, with the help of God and good friends, 
would sit better upon her.' * Recommend the matter to Providence, Sancho,' 
answered Don Quixote, * and he will do what is best for her : but do 
thou have a care not to debase thy mind so low, as to content thyself with 
being less than a lord-lieutenant.' * Sir, I will not,' answered Sancho, 
especially having so great a man for my master as your worship, who 
will know how to give us whatever is most fitting, and what I am best 
able to bear.' ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * Do you think,' quoth Sancho, 

* I should know how to give authority to indignity V Dignity, thou 
shouldst sny, not indignity,* said his master. * So let it be,' answered 
Sancho Punzu ; ' I dure say, I shall do well enough with it ; for I assure 
your worshi)) I was once beadle of a company, and the beadle's gown 
became me so well, that every one said, I had a presence fit to be a 
warden.' " 

Sancho had as little notion of the value of military honor as 
Falstafif, and thought with him that discretion was the better part 
of valour. He cares less for disgraces than for bruises. 
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Let ns now turn to the pages of the Spectator, A higher com- 
jdiment cannot possibly be paid to the fiue genius of Addison 
than to associate his Sir Roger de Coverley with Falstaff and 
Don Quixote. It would be preposterous overpraise to compare 
Addison as a dramatist or as a writer generally with Shake- 
speare and Cervantes ; but the single character of Sir Roger de 
Coverley would not have been unworthy of any comic writer 
thai the world has yet produced. It exhibits not indeed the 
fertility of imagination and strength of hand that are displayed 
in the conception and embodiment of FalstafF and Don Quixote ; 
but it is touched with traits of humour that have never been 
surpassed in delicacy and truth'^. The highest perfection in these 
respects is not unworthy of being ranked with the different orders 
of excellence exhibited in the delineations of Shakespeare and 
Cervantes. There are painters of greater vigour and versatility 
than Raphael himself, but who do not therefore lead us to under- 
value his unrivalled purity and refinement. If Addison had 
produced a few other characters as exquisite in conception and as 
highly finished as his Sir Roger de Coverley. his name would 
probably have stood in the first rank of British genius ; but a 
single fine picture of this nature was not sufficient to rescue him 
from the comparatively humble station which he occupies as a 
writer of elegant moral essays and of a play, which, with all its 
sonorous rhetoric, is singularly deficient in dramatic truth and 
in the spirit of genuine poetry. 

The world would have had little to regret, if Addison's con- 
tributions to English Literature had been confined to the papers 
in the Spectator especially devoted to Sir Roger de Coverley, and 
a few others of a more miscellaneous nature, including the Vision 
of Mirza and the reflections in Westminster Abbey. But the 



• No slight portion of the humour in the character of FaUtnff and Don 
Quixote depends upon his external appearance. U is not so with Sir Roger 
de Coverley, npx even with Stcrne*s Uncle Toby. 
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loss of these would leave an hiatus that could never be filled ap 
by another hand. 

The enviable fame of being the intellectual parent of his Roger 
de Coverley has been disputed on behalf of Sir Richard Steekf 
on the ground of his having first introduced him in the account 
of the Club in the second number of the Spectator : but we are to 
recollect, that the notice of liim amongst the other members If 
a mere outline ; that it is but fair to conclude that Addison and 
Steele had sat together in consultation, and exchanged hints and 
suggestions as to the persons of which the Club was to be com- 
posed ; and that unquestionably the best and greatest number of 
papers on the subject of Sir Roger's eccentricities were from the 
pen of the former, and that he is known to have taken upon him- 
self the charge of preserving a due consistency in the character. 
It is said that he was so vexed with either Steele or Budgell^ (for 
it is uncertain which wrote the obnoxious paper*^) because one of 
them had made the Knight walk arm and arm with a woman of 
the town, that he swore with some vehemence that he would 
himself kill Sir Roger, lest somebody else should murder him. 

The first outline of the character is not sketched with Addiso- 
nian delicacy, though it is more than probable that the general 
idea and some of the leading traits were suggested by Steele's 
coadjutor. Mention is made of Sir Roger's bad success with the 
widow, which is very injudiciously followed up with a hint, which 
Addison could never have given, that he " grew humble in his 
desires, and frequently offended in point of chastity with beggars 
and gypsies." It is also added, that there is such a mirthful cast 
in his behaviour that he is more beloved than esteemed. This is 
making almost another FabtafF of him ; and Addison, who has so 
delicately explained the difference between mirth and cheerful- 



* It if more probable that the paper was Steele*! than UudgelTK, m the anec- 
dote in told by Uudgell himself, who was not very likely to have mculioued it, if 
be had written the paper that occasioued Addison's indigaation. 
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nefis would never have made his favorite character a man of merri- 
ment. In his own papers he has taken care to represent him as 
something hetter than a boon companion, and to make him as mnch 
respected as beloved. Sir Richard Steele describes the knight 
as *' a gentleman very singular in his behaviour, but whose singu« 
larities proceed from his good sense, and are contradictions to the 
manners of the world, only as he thinks the world is in the 
wrong." But there is assuredly more good sense in complying 
with the prevalent forms and modes (for it is in these alone that 
he is singular) than in a solitary endeavour to breast the stream. 
Addison may be supposed to have expostulated with his friend 
and coadjutor on these points, for in number 113, which is written 
by Steele, Sir Roger is represented as a man who is so far from 
being merry, that he is perpetually haunted by the recollection 
of his bad success in love, a misfortune which has ** ever since 
effected his words and actions," " I am convinced," continues the 
writer, ** that the widow is the secret cause of all that inconsis- 
tencv which appears in some parts of my friend's discourse." 
Addison himself invariably attributes the knight's eccentricities, 
not to " good sense," but to an unrequited passion for the widow. 
One cannot help wishing that Addison had kept Sir Roger 
entirely to himself, and there would then have been no inconsis- 
tencies in this most charming portrait. It is but bare justice, 
however, to remark that the number of the Spectator, from which 
we have just been quoting, is a particularly fine one, and does 
infinite honor to Sir Richard Steele. If all his papers had been 
written with the same success, we should not have regretted that 
Addison had left so much to his hand. But if we object to 
Steele's touches, we have greatly more reason to object to the 
supernumerary daubs of Eustace Budgell, *' the man that used to 
call Addison, cousin." In number 116. that person, in total disre- 
gard of the character of the Knight, has made him *' not scruple to 
own amongst his most intimate friends," that in order to establish 

VOL. II. 2 Q 
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hit reputation as a huntsman, " he has ieeretly sent for a numher 
of foxes out of other counties, which he used to turn loose aboul 
the country by night, that he might the better signalize himself 
in their destruction the next day." Sir Roger was not the man 
to be up to secret and disingenuous tricks of this nature. 

Steele in his first paper on Sir Rog^er very pleasantly repie* 
sents the Knight as always talking with the servants as he went 
up stairs, at whatever house he visited ; but Addison improves 
this trait, by making him not merely gossip with them in a style 
that might render them a little too familiar with him in return^ 
but speak in a tone that indicates a happy mixture of theyii^Air 

and the master. 

Parson Adams*, by Uncle Toby, the Vicar of Wakefield, and 
Sir Roger de Coverley, are all purely national characters, and a 
native of England may well be proud that they are by no means 
exaggerations of English virtue. Proud too may he also be 
that they are the creations of English genius. 

The merit of Addison's humour consists in its utter absence of 
all caricature. It never borders upon farce. It is often rather 
hinted than expressed, and more is meant than reaches the ear. 
He raises a pleasant smile, and conjures up a whole train of dia- 
racteristic images at a single touch. There is no force of outline 
•—nothing is emphatic or overwrought, and yet all is exquisitely 
distinct and well defined. He has the art to conceal his art. 
His happiest strokes appear careless and unpremeditated. Thus 
vulgar readers are apt to underrate him, because they see no 
marks of efifort. The broad humour of Smollet is more effective 
with such judges, but if that writer had been called upon for a 
sketch of Sir Roger, his performance would have resembled the 
altered picture of the Knight, which an old servant of his had 



* FieldiDg is as superior to Smollet as Cervantes is to LeSage. LeSage ind 
Smollet are painters of manners, and not of universal nature* Their merit, 
however, in their own line is unequalled. 
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«ed as the ngn-post to an inn. Sir Roger's modesty thooght 
it too great an honor for any man under a doke to have hia 
head swinging in the wind on a coontry aig^-board, and directed 
tint it should be converted into a Saracen's head. Notwith8tand« 
iag the exaggerated features, a distant and ludicrous resemblance 
still remained. Until Addison appeared, humour had always been 
associated with some taint of indecency. But he has shown us 
tint it stands in no need of such spurious aid. It is a pity that 
Snollet, Sterne, and Swift, did not follow his example. Gold* 
smith alone of Addison's successors has equalled him in purity. 
AddisoQ could bring Sir Roger into an association with the 
Gypsies, without staining his moral character, and carefuUy avoids 
the indecent insinuations of Steele. As a fine specimen of his 
humour, we shall extract a portion of the account of the interview 
with those swarthy vagabonds. 

^ Sir Roger obsenring that I listened with great atteutioD to his account 
of a people who were so entirely new to me, told me, that, if I would, they 
thoufci tdl us our ibituDes. As I was very well pleased with the knight's 
pffoposal, we rid up and communicated our hands to them. A Casandm 
of the crew, after having examined my lines very diligently, told me, that 
I lofcd a pretty maid in a comer, that I was a good woman's man, with 
some other particulars which I do not think proper to relate. My firiend 
Sir Roger alighted from his horse, and exposing lib palm to two or three 
thai stood by him, they crumpled it into all shapes, and diligently scanned 
every wrinkle that could be made in it ; when one of them, who was older 
and BBore sun-burnt than the rest, told him, that he had a widow in his 
liae of life. Upon which the knight cried, " Go, go, you are an idle 
baggage ;" and at the same time smiled upon me. The gipsy finding he 
was not displeased in his heart, told him after farther inquiry into his hand, 
thai his true lore was constant, and that she should dream of him to-night. 
My old Mead cried pish, and bid her go on. The gipsy told him that be 
was a bachelor, but would not be so long ; and that he was dearer to 
somebody than he thought. The knight still repeated, " She was an idle 
baggage,^ and bid her go on. " Ah, master," says the gipsy, " that roguish 
leer of yours makes a pretty woman's heart ache ; you have not that 
simper about the mouth for nothing.*' — ^The uncouth gibberish with which 
all this was uUeied, like the darkness of an orsde, made us the moce 

2 o 2 
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attentive to it. To be short, the knight left the money with her that he 
bad crossed her hand with, and got up again on his horse. 

" As we were riding away, Sir Roger told roe, that he knew several 
sensible people who believed these gipsies now and then foretold very 
strange things ; and for half an hour together appeared more jocund than 
ordinary. In the height of his good-humour, meeting a common beggar 
upon the road, who was no conjurer, as he went to relieve him he found 
his pocket was picked ; that being a kind of palmistry at which this race 
of vermin are very dexterous." 

The characteristic description of Sir Roger's behaviour at the 
play seems to have given Fielding the hint for the amusing 
criticisms of Partridge. The Knight is perhaps more at home 
in the parish church, and is equally entertaining and delightful. 

** As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congregation, he keeps them 
in very good order, and will suffer nobody to sleep in it besides himself; 
for if by chance he has been surprised into a short nap at sermon, upon 
recovering out of it he stands up and looks about him, and if he sees any 
body else nodding, either wakes them himself, or sends his servants to them. 
Several other of the old knight*s particularities break out upon these occa- 
sions. Sometimes he will be lengthening out a verse in the singing of the 
Psalms, half a minute after the rest of the congregation have done with it; 
sometimes when he is pleased with the matter of his devotion, he pro- 
nounces amen tliree or four times to the same prayer; and sometimes 
stands up when every body else is upon their knees, to count the con- 
gregation, or see if any of his tenants are missing. 

" I was yesterday very much surprised to hear my old friend, in the 
midst of the service, calling out to one John Matthews to mind what he 
was about, and not disturb the congregation. Tiiis John Matthews it 
seems is remarkable for being an idle fellow, and at that time was kicking 
his heels for his diversion. This autliority of the knight, though exerted 
in that odd manner which accompanies him in all circumstances of life, has 
a very good effect upon the parish, who are not polite enough to see any 
thing ridiculous in his behaviour ; besides that the general good sense and 
worthiness of his character make his friends observe these little siugulari-^ 
ties as foils that rather set off* than blemish his good qualities.'' 

In Sir Roger's manners and remarks at Westminster Abbey, 
we observe that Addison allows him just sufficient sense to set off 
his excessive simplicity. His inviting the interpreter to call 
upon him at his house, and talk over the subject of his explana- 
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tions, 18 an exquisite »troke of humour, and shows nt a glunce the 

singleness of heart and ignorunco of the world which are amoitgst 

his leading characteristics. 

** I must uot omit, thnt tho Wuevolcm*© of my good old friend, 
which fto\v» out towimU ovt>ry one ho converses with, nuuio hin) vory kind 
to our interpreter, whom ho looked upon iu» nn oxtmoniinary nmn ; for 
which reason ho »hook him by the htmd iit purtinv;:, telling him, ihut ho 
should be very glad to siH> hin\ ut hisi lodgings in Norfolk-buildings, und 
tslk o\'er those umtters with him more Ht leisure." 

Let us turn from Sir Roger de Covcrley to a kindred spirit— 
Steme*s Uncle Toby, who has us much simplicity a» Sancho 
Fansa himself, but with an infinitely finer nature. There seems to 
be in all humour a principle of strong contrast, which causes a 
painter of nuxnners to throw in his points of opposition as freely 
as an artist distributes his light and shade upon the canvas. The 
fat and mirthful Falstaif has his foils in Silence and Jtistice Shal- 
lows. The spare knight of La Manchu is set off to advantage 
by the proxinuty of Suncho. Sir Roger de Coverley*s pleasant 
sense of his own importance in his county, his cheerful gtirrulity 
and his busy benevolence are well opposed to the silence and 
sensitive modesty of his friend the Speviator ; and nothing can be 
more humorously at variance than the restless and specttlativo spirit 
of Mr. Shandy, and the imperturbable temper of my uncle Toby. 
The calm simplicity with which my uncle confounds his meta« 
physical brother, with some reply to his fine spun speculations, as 
far from the point as Falstall'*s replies to the Chief Justice, when 
the knight afJecte d deafness, and which drives the irritable Mr. 
Shandy into a state of discomfort and confusion that makes him 
bite his lips with vexation, is inexpressibly diverting. Rut ext]uisito 
as is the humour displayed in the delineation of my uncle Toby*a 
character, it is not the point of the picture that is the most 
precious. It is his unaflected goodness of nature that leaves 
the strongest impression on the mind au\idst all his amusing 
eccentricities. His courage and gentleness, his unconsciow 
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periority to all mankind in purity and tenderness of heart, and his 
unboastful patience under suffering, are the qualities that so endear 
him to the reader. It has been well said, that his character is a 
compliment to human nature. Had his head been equal to his 
heart, he would have been almost like a god ; but it is by no means 
certain that we should have loved him better. He is the very 
personification of benevolence. He has not the heart to retaliate 
upon a fly. " ' Go/ says he, one day at dinner to an overgrown 
one which had buzzed about his nose, and tormented him cruelly 
all dinner time," (no small trial of the temper !) *' and, which, after 
infinite attempts, he had caught at last ; — ' I'll not hurt a hair 
of thy head : ' Go,' says he, lifting up the sash, and opening his 
hand as he spoke, to let it escape ;-<-' Go, poor devil, get thee 
gone, why should I hurt thee ? This world i$ surely wide enough to 
hold both thee and me.' " Undoubtedly, this is in the finest spirit 
of Christianity. 

Doctor Johnson used to say, that no one would eat a slice of 
plumb-pudding the less on account of the death or affliction of his 
dearest friend. Let us see how my uncle Toby receives the 
statement of the distress of a perfect stranger. This passage 
occurs in the most pathetic episode that was ever written, the 
story of Le Fevre. 

" lias lie a son with him, then f said my uncle Toby. — A boy, replied 
the landlord, of about eleven or twelve years of age ; but the poor creature 
has tasted almost as little as his father ; he does nothing but mourn and 
lament for him night and day. He has not stirred from the bed-side these 
two days. 

** My uncle Toby laid down his knife andjbrky and thrust his plate from 
before hitn, as the landlord gave him the account ; and Triniy without being 
ordered, took away, without saying one word, and, in a few miuutes after, 
brought him his pipe and tobacco.'^ 

So again, when Corporal Trim gives an account of the atten- 
tion of the poor son of Le Fevre to his dying father, how ex* 
quisitely true is the feeling which prompted my uncle Toby with 
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t wnh tiist lie were asleep. No ordinarf aatlior would hare liit 
i^oB fo dcfictte a tooeh of nature. 

^ I wish, faid my oncle Toby, with a deep sigh — I wiih, Trim^ I was 



** Yovr honcmr, replied the Corpora), is too much concerned. Shall I 
poor jour honour out a glass of sack to jour pipe ? — Do, Trim, said mj 
ancle Tobj.'^ 

How finelj ia the homanitj of mj uncle diatingoished from 
that of Mr. Sbandj and hia brother. 

^ Hatare is nature^ faid Jonathan. And that is the reason, cried 

Sosannahy I so much pity mj mistress. — She win never get the belter of 
iL Now I pitj the Captain the most of anj one in the family, an- 
swered Trim. — Madam will get ease of heart in weeping, — and the Squirt 
in talking about it, — but my poor Matter will keep it all in tilence to 
himulf. — I shall hear hnn sigh in his bed for a whole month together, as 
he did for Lietitenant Le Fevre. An' please your Honour, do not sigh so 
piteous! J, I would saj to him as I laj beside him. — I cannot help it. 
Trim, mj Master would saj ; — 'tis so melancholj an accident, — I cannot 

get it off mj heart. Your Honour fears not death yourself. 1 hope, 

TroD, I ftar nothing, he would say, but the doing a wrong thing. — Well, 
be would add, whatever besides, I will take care of Le Ferre's boy. — And 
with that, like a quieting draught, bis Honour would full asleep.'' 

My Uncle Toby cannot even curse the father of all evil : — 

^ I declare, quoth my uncle Toby, my heart would not let me curse 

the Deidl himself with so much bitterness. He b the fiither of curses, 

replied Dr. Slop. So am not I, replied my uncle. But he is cursed 

and damn'd already, to all eternity, replied Dr. Slop. 

** I am sorry ibr it, quoth my uncle Toby. 

** Dr. Slop drew up his mouth, and was just beginning to return my 
ancle Toby the compliment of his Whu — u — u— , or inteijectional whistle, 
—when the door hastily opening in the next chapter but one, — put an end 
to the aflatr.'^ 

Trim is a kind of Sancho Panza to this gentle Quixote, but as 
moch torpasses his brother squire in the qualities of the heart as 
his master surpasses the knight of La Mancha, who was never- 
theleaa by no means ordinarDy gifted as a man of Tirtoe. 
two masters are equally desiroos to make their servai 
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fortablc ; but, it is curiouB to observe, that Don Quixote is unable 
to suppress a reference to his position as a gentleman, while my 
uncle Toby thinks exclusively of the convenience of his faitbfnl 
adherent. Both servants arc disposed to decline availing them- 
selves of their master's kindness, Trim from pure respect, and 
Sancho Panza with characteristic selfishness and vulgar cunning, 
because, he thinks he shall enjoy himself better in taking his 
meals alone : — 

** My uncle Toby was one evening getting his supper, with Trim sitting 
behind liim at a Hinall sidcbourd, — I say, sitting, — for, in consideration of 
the CorporaPs lame knee (which sometimes gave him exquisite pain) when 
my uncle Toby dined or supped alone, he would never suflerthe Corporal to 
stand ; and the poor fellow's veneration for his master was such, that, with 
a proper artillery, my uncle Toby could have taken Dendermond itself, with 
less trouble than hcwus able to gain this point over him ;J<fr many a time 
when my uncle Toby tuppo»ed the CorporaVi leg wat at rett, he would 
look buckf and dtlcct him standing behind him with the moit dutiful 
retpect. — Tliis bred more little squabbles betwixt them, than all other 
causes for five-und-twenty years together/' 

Let us contrast the above with the account of Don Quixote's 

condescension to his squire in the goatherd's hut. Perhaps in a 

finer dwelling and in a finer company he would have been less 

obliging : — 

'' The knight Mut down, and Sancho remained standing to serve the cup, 
which was of horn. His muster, seeing him thus stationed, said to him: 
' That you may see, Sancho, the intrinsic worth of knight-ermntry, and 
how fair a prospect its meanest retainers have of speedily gaining the 
respect and esteem of the world, my will is, that you sit here by my side, 
and in company with these good folks, and that you be one and the same 
thing with mo, who am your master and natural lord ; that you eat from 
off my plutc, and drink of the same cup in which I drink : for the same 
may be said of knight-crrnntry, which m said of love, that it makes ail 
things equal.* * I give you my most hearty tfianks, sir,' said Sancho ; ' but 
let me tell your worship, tliat, provided I have victuals enough, I can eat 
as well, or better, standing, and alone by myself, than if I were seated 
close by un emperor. And further, to tell you the truth, what I cat in my 
corner, without compliments or ceremonies, though it were nothing but 
bread and an onion, relishes better than turkeys at other folks* tables, 
where I am forced to chew leisurely, drink little, wipe my mouth often, 
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neither sneeze nor cough when I hare u mind, ttor 60 oi}tn lliingf, w)iidi I 
may do being alone and at liberty. So Uait, gocid inr, a* to tbese liomoun 
your worship is pleased to conier upcm me, as a n»eniaJ scrvaiit, and 
hanger-on of knight-errantry, being squire to your worship, be pleaMd 
to convert them into something of more uMr and pc/fit Ut rut ; for, ibcm^'h 
I place tliem to account, as received in full, I reoouoce iliem from this 
time forward to the end of Uie world/ 



» *f 



The hamoar and pathos of Sterne are too well known and too 
highly appreciated to require the aid of criticuin to enforce bis 
merit. 



SONNET— NATURE. 

Thb breezy cliff, the »oftly- swelling hill. 
The quiet valley, and the cheerful plain. 
The calm romuntic lake, the rolling main. 
Are now my haunts ! Thvir varied graces fill 
My soul with pleasant dreams, and soothe and still 
The passions' strife, and fever of the brain. — 
Oh ! how resistless thy mysterious reign. 
Benignant Nature ! O'er the sense of ill 
Thy smiles have holy power ! When the proud glow 
Of wild ambition fades, and the world's brow 
Grows stern and dark, thy lone but fair domain 
I» Sorrow's sweetest home. There cold disdain 
Ne'er wakes the tear of unregarded woe. 
Nor sickening envy dreads a rival's gain. 
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THE LADY TO HER BIRD*. 

I. 

Gat minstrel-bird ! Those prison bars 

Ne'er check thy song, nor chill thy breast ; 
Thy bliss no sad remembrance mars. 

No wildering visions haunt thy rest. 
The past's soft hue, the future's veil, 

With vain regrets and idle fears 
Ne'er make thy merriest music fail. 

Nor dim thine eye with tears. 

II. 

Alas ! a darker doom is mine, 

A dower 'tis well thou dost not share ; 
For human hearts alone repine 

At pleasures past or coming care ; 
And if perchance a moment's pain 

Thy little panting breast may thrill. 
Thou dost not feed the transient bane 

With some fantastic ill. 

III. 
Sweet bird ! The gift of one who gave 

A dearer boon, — his own true heart, 
I fain a sadder song would crave 

If thou couldst mimic sorrow's part ; 



• These verses were written to illustrate an engraving in the Ben^l Annual 
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But as the rose with bright tints dyed 
To summer's rule alone belongs, 

So thou to kindred fate allied 

Can'st breathe but summer songs. 

IV. 

Yet oh ! when he who charmed this breast 

Is far away — ^what sound is sweet ? 
And earth in wintry gloom is drest 

When I no more his smile may meet. 
On thee, his living gift, I gaze — 

My hand his golden token bears — 
While he o'er unknown regions strays. 

And unknown danger dares. 

V. 

In vain I seize the lute he loved. 

In vain his favorite airs would try. 
The songs that once but softly moved 

My heart, now wake too wild a sigh ; 
And lighter strains but mock the mind 

Intently turned on happier hours ; — 
The sad no charm in mirth can find. 

And kindred grief o'erpowers. 



2 H 2 
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TO A LADY ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 



I WILL not hail thy natal day 
With custom's cold unmeaning words ; 
The hopes and fears that haunt thy way 
My fond heart silently records. 

I will not wish its glad return, 
With lifted bowl and hacknied phrase ; 
Tliy breast for better meed would yearn 
Than idle forms and fulsome praise. 

Thou knowest that in my secret soul 
Thine hallowed image, aye must dwell ; 
And faithful passion's strong controul 
In vain the feeble tongue would tell. 

If then amidst the formal crowd 
I fail to breathe the formal prayer, 
A fervid love more deep than loud 
Thine heart will not disdain to share. 

When thou no more deceit canst brook, 
And fain the lines of truth wouldst trace. 
Dear Ludy ! watch thy lover's look. 
And read the language of his face I 
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MINIATURE OUTLINES. 



NO. I. — SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

BuLWBR maintains, that Scott is greater as a poet than as a 
novelist. There cannot he many converts to this very sin- 
gular cree^. Scott was without all question the greatest 
Romance writer of his time, hut he was far hehind many 
of his contemporaries in poetical genius. The sun of Byron 
had scarcely risen above the horizon before the lesser light of 
Scott grew dim in the eyes of all men. The noble poet greatly 
surpassed him even in the vulgar art of obtaining a certain kind 
of popularity amongst unpoetical readers by melodramatic tales 
in metre, which are so often greedily devoured by persons who 
are utterly blind or indifferent to the poetical beauties, by which 
they may be illustrated or accompanied. Neither Scott nor 
Byron were remarkable for the higher poetical endowments which 
are most appreciated by those, who care little for that part of 
the machinery of a poem which could be transferred without 
essential injury to a prose fiction ; but assuredly the noble bard 
exhibited a larger share of these qualities in his writings than 
Sir Walter. If we were to take away from any one of the 
latter's poems the mere story, it would be bare indeed. A few 
vivid descriptions would still remain, but even these are little 
better than mere transcripts — they have more of the accuracy of 
detail than the glow of imagination. There is a want of thought 

as well as of imagination in Scott's poetry, and this is the ' 

that it is so rarely quoted. His diction is prosaic and comi 
His words never glitter with the dews of Castalie. 
ever wrote so much and obtained such extensive popnl 
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so little permBnent effect upon bia native language. Wordsworth, 
irho i« itill an unpopular poet, has yet rendered many of hit 
admirable lioei familiar as household words. They have become 
«o blended with the language, and the thoughts alio, of our bett 
public writers, that they arc often repeated by peraons who never 
opened a vulucne uf his works. With'respect even to the person- 
ages of Scott's Romances in metre, there is not one that has 
made any lasting impression upon the pnblio mind. They are 
not psychological portraits, but rude though cbaracteriftic aketchea 
of certain picturesque and romantic looking beings of a ptotur- 
esque and romantic country and period. The poet haa done little 
more than versify the andent annals of his own land, and when he 
has left his old worm-eaten prose materials, he has fallen into 
the error of nusing np asBociations that are incongruous with 
his subject. He jumbles old things with new. His style is the 
modem antique. His manner and his matter are often in startling 
contrast. No poet of half his eminence and real merit) has 
resorted so liberally to the use of the vulgar clap-traps and little 
arts of ordinary poetasters. Sir Walter Scott's mind was not 
essentially poetical, and we see this not only in his writings but 
in his life. But that he had great powers of some kind or other, 
does not admit of a moment's question. His faculties were too 
vigorous, and bis judgment too sound to have suffered bim to fail 
egregioosly in any taslc that he might cliooac to undertake, how^^ 
ever mach opposed to his natural bunt. His metrical Romano 
therefore, though in many respects defective, considered i 
light of mere poems, were successful as fur an immediate ealel 
a temporary popularity were the desired objects, because 1 
was a charm in the antiquity-growii-uew- again of liia iiubju| 
and there was spirit and vigoa~ 

who has carefully watched the ^^^Btite literature of I 
present day, can pretend that '> 
ceased to be the favwites even c 



|ife|M|ecution ; hut 
^^^■ttte litcratui 
^^^^B|J^ene 
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was a poet's poet, and never will be ; and he himself, with that 
self-knowledge which is always indicative of a superior nnderstand- 
mg, has on more than one occasion expressed his firm conviction, 
that his poetry did not owe its transient popularity to any great 
intrinsic excellence, or to any quality that was likely to secure 
it a long existence. A true poet would never have had this mis- 
giving. Wordsworth has preserved unimpaired the strong con- 
scioiisness of poetical genius through evil and through good 
report, and feels that he can calmly await his time. He has 
realized Dr. Johnson's finely expressed conception respecting 
the quiet confidence of Milton. " Fancy," (says the most elo- 
quent and interesting of the biographers of our poets, though 
not always their best critic,) " can hardly forbear to conjecture 
with what temper Milton surveyed the silent progress of his 
work, and marked its reputation, stealing its way in a kind of 
subterraneous current through fear and silence. I cannot but 
eonceive him calm and confident, little disappointed, not at all 
dejected, relying on his own consciousness, and waiting without 
impatience, the vicissitudes of opinion and the impartiaUty of a 
future generation." 

Sir Walter Scott's real strength lay in the line to which he 
eventually adhered — the prose romance. He was here unrivalled. 
Nothing in ancient or modern literature is to be compared to his 
exquisite prose fictions, considered as romances. Fielding was 
a greater novelist — a profounder artist. His Tom Jones is a prose 
epic, and all his novels show that he had a far deeper insight 
into human character than Sir Walter Scott ; but his successor is 
infinitely more picturesque in his descriptions, and has more 
genuine pathos, and exhibits a far greater delicacy of mind. 
The purest hearted readers find nothing to disgust them in the 
pages of Scott, but there is a coarseness and worldliness in 
Fielding, and a turn for low and licentious excitement that almost 
justifies Richardson's bitter sarcasm, that he writes as if he had 
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been bred in a stable-yard, though it was mean and indelicate in 
the author of Sir Charleti Grandison to insult Fielding's sister 
with Kuch an observation. Perhaps Fielding's most indecent 
scenes are not more offmnivo to a pure imagination than Richard- 
son's own account of Pamela's escapes from her master's perse* 
cution, and the cool culcuhiting spirit in which she made to advan« 
tageous a bargain for the surrender of her person. The most just 
and discriminate criticism that has yet been published upon the 
literary character of Sir Walter Scott, is beyond all comparison the 
critique on JiOckhart's book in the We9tmin9titr Reviewhy Thomas 
Carlyle*^. Such a truly philosophical analysis of a writer's genius 



* Mr. C'arlyleV popularity in Anionra ha* heAn particularly upoken of by 
IVIIm Martimiau. who in ono of Iiin warmcNt admirorK. It it difficult to umlertitand 
how Mr. (*iirlyioiliould bo a popular writor in any country, especially in Ameri- 
ca, when; the people are HUppo»ed to be no fond of the plain and practical in all 
thingN. llifi Ktylu, one would imtiKine, muKt bo an rri i^luri to the multitude in 
Amorica an it undoubtedly in in Knglund. The moKt eminent of our criticn at 
home, are in the iiubit of itpeakiuK of liim an the profuundeit thinker of hi* time, 
but for tlie people iti Kenerul he ban few uttructionii. He goet ai far beyond the 
gcnerul upprelieriMiou in proHc an VV()fd<<worth doeN in vente. The greateit poet 
of the day in any thing but popular, and peibiipt never will be ; but that hi* /am« 
in Tiipidly itpreading, m beyond a doubt. Ili« the name with Carlyle ; he w 
unpopular, but he bait mside u die p und pertnanont impreNnion upon a fit 
audience though I'uw. Mirre popubuity in a mont equivoral toAt of geniu«. 
Iliiyley wum onrn a popular poet, and ho w n Darwin, and no wa<i Dryden's 
rival, tlie miseralibj S«itil(!. S(;ott wan the bent Homance wiiUjr of hi* day, und 
undoubtedly exhibited Hon)e geniu**, even n.n a po(!t ; but what wa<i that genius 
eompared to ibc r^i^niuN of a WordMwortli, a ('oleridge and a Shelley? And yet 
he H()U\ nearly r>(),()()() copicH of each of bin poem**, when the glorioun trio alluded 
to, found itdillimlt to dihpoNe of a iiinglt) nmull edition of workfi, wboite influence 
Ih daily incrfanitig in the Name ratio an the poetry of Scott in paMing into diiire- 
pute. SeottV poethfi will be, of course, known to a remote posterity, becaune 
they are linked to U\h immortal prone romancoM, but it will bo a juxta-ponitioo 
of the dead with the living. 

It \n pleaNant to (ind that real merit alwoyA forced iln way at la<it into the 
notice it deNerver4, and however mad and blind tlie people appear at intervaU, 
they ulwayN nettle into right opiniouN in the cud. Mr. Cuilyle, whome wingular 
Atyle iH undoubtedly one of the oliKtacien to hifi immediate nucccm, in evidently 
beginning to make hiti way with the general reader. Thin utrange obacurity 
of Ktyle in the more to bo regretted, becaune it in a veil that hides much real 
beauty of thought and Aontiment. Uohind thii cloud ii the light of a noble 
intellect. 
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i^ rare in these days, when periodical criticism is, (speaking gene- 
rally,) so shallow or so partial, is so mnch the mere echo of 
Tolg^r opinion, or so mnch the suggestion of party spirit or 
personal prejudice, that readers of any sagacity have ceased to 
place the slightest confidence in its decisions. 

Amongst others, Mr. Atherstone, the author of " Nineveh,** 
has designated his countryman, the Scottish Shakespeare. One 
is almost tempted on occasions of this nature to imitate the 
sarcasm of Coleridge, who on heing told, that Klopstock was 
styled the German Milton, exclaimed, ** a very German Milton 
indeed I" The Scotch are too fond of these inconsiderate and 
injudicious comparisons. They call Joanna Baillie, the Female 
Shakespeare. She is undoubtedly a truly admirable writer, but 
not a Shakespeare ! Shakespeares are not quite so common. Na- 
ture has not produced such a miracle of genius in every age nor 
in every country. It is doing a positive injury to the reputation 
of any modem writer to compare him with the mighty prince 
of Dramatists ; and no one would have been more sensible of the 
vast inequality of genius between the author of Macbeth, Lear, 
Hamlet and Othello, and the writer of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, Marmion, the Lady of the Lake, and the celebrated 
Scottish prose romances, than Walter Scott himself. He would 
have been unaffectedly shocked at such critical blasphemy. His 



Mr. Carlyle's first publication was a "Life of Schiller.*' That work is 
written in a pure and easy style, and though full of the philosophical thought 
and subtle criticism, which characterize all his writings, it has nothing in the 
Hkere composition that would lead any one to associate it with his later works, 
in which be seems to be getting more and more remarkable in his manner in pro* 
portion to the notice that he is attracting. He seems desirous'that we shall not 
gain his sweets of sentiment and fancy at too easy a rate. We must study 
him. He is not satisfied with making his matter original, but is determined to 
surprise us with his manner also. It must be acknowledged that as we get 
more familiar with his style we discover merits in it that are in keeping with the 
peculiarity of the thoughts, and that a certain freshness and point is thus given 
them which might be lost in some degree if they were conveyed in a diflferent 
form. The style would be very unfit lor a feeble and commonplace writer, 
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Bound and modest mind had taken a just measure of its own 
powers. I cannot imagine any thing more honorably characte- 
ristic of his frank and manly spirit than his lively sense of the 
higher poetical genius of many of his contemporaries, at a time 
too when his own popularity was quite unrivalled. His own 
estimate of his poetical powers some twenty years ago, was a most 
prophetic anticipation of the general judgment of the present 
day. No critic who pretends to any discrimination and who if 
wholly unbiassed by national partialities, would now pretend for a 
moment to consider him the equal in poetical genius of William 
Wordsworth, of Shelley, or of Coleridge. Those of his country- 
men who hold him up as a Scottish Shakespeare do not say much 
for Scottish genius. The English never expect, perhaps never 
hope, for a greater poet than their immortal dramatist, and they 
may well be contented with such a specimen of their national 
genius. But if our Northern neighbours are satisfied with Walter 
Scott, and think their country can never produce a greater poet, 
they do but little justice to their own nature. Robert Bums, as 
a poet, is infinitely superior to Walter Scott. Compared to the 
strong lines of the Ayrshire ploughman, the Baronet's octo- 
syllabics are absolute namby-pamby. The former was a true 
poet, and as one illustration of the genuineness of his genius, it 
is only necessary to observe, that his productions have so deeply 
entered into the hearts and minds of men, that many of his 
" thoughts that breathe and words that burn" are as familiar to 
us as the common air. But Scott's poetry is rarely quoted and 
still more rarely remembered. He has many fresh and vivid 
descriptions in easy and flowing verse, but he has no intensity 
of passion or profundity of thought. To speak as a phrenologist, 
he is deficient in the organ of ideality. He interests us in a rapid 
narrative, but we feel not the spiritual presence of the Muse, and 
we meet with no words steeped in Castalian dews, and colored like 

** The golden exhalations of the dawn." 
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When bis admirers point to his best passages, we see nothing but 
Urdy details : — no gleams of that " light which never was by sea 
or land" — no '* thooghts that lie too deep for tears*' — none of 
thoae sodden glimpses of oar secret and most spiritual nature 
whicb flasb opon the inward eye, and which when once reflected 
on tbe poet's page must live for ever. If it would be blind mad* 
Bess to compare the moss troopers of Scott with the wondrous 
creations of Shakespeare, it would be almost equally absurd and 
nsHk to bring his thoughts or his diction into a comparison with 
many of the glorious lines of Wordsworth and Coleridge, that have 
a diarm for every mind that has a sense of harmony and beauty, 
and whicb will shine for ever in " Orient hues unborrowed of 
the- snn." With respect to Scott's prose romances, they are 
ondoabtedly the only true foundation of his fame. The Scotch 
may weU be proud of their countrymen as a writer of prose 
fiction. When he attempted history, as in his Life of Napoleon ; 
or criticism, as in his editions of Dry den and Swift, he was an 
ordinary author, and had many superiors. It was as the roagi- 
<dan, who at a single stroke of his wand separated the thick 
curtain of the past, and showed his countrymen their remote 
ancestors in their antique garments, that his powers were seen 
to their best advantage. He was great in fiction and in narrative, 
bat he was not great as a thinker. The characters in his Ro- 
mances are most admirable outlines, and exhibit tlie most faithful 
traits of a particular age or country; but they are not to be 
compared for an instant, with the psychological delineations in 
the pages of the prince of Dramatic poets. Shakespeare en- 
tered tbe innermost regions of the general heart, and his re- 
presentations of nature are not applicable to one age or country 
alone, but to all times and to the human race. 



2 I 2 
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NO. II. HAZLITT AND COBBBTT. 

This may be thought at first sight an odd juxta-positiob of 
names* and yet there are some points of resemblance as well as 
of opposition between these celebrated men. I am not sure that 
Cobbett would feel flattered by the connection of his name with 
Hazlitt's*. The editor of the " Register" must naturally enter- 
tain a sovereign contempt for many of Hazlitt's passionate sympa- 
thies and profound abstractions. It is only in their controversial 
politics that they at all assimilate. No writers of these times have 
displayed greater spirit and dexterity in disarming their oppo- 
nents, and in scattering their cobweb sophistries to the winds. 
They are both violent and pugnacious, but there is something truly 
English in the daring manner in wliich they avow and support 
their hostility. Neither of them stab in the dark. If they fight 
hard, they do not use the Italian stiletto. They hide no deadly 
weapon under a bravo's cloak, nor wear a mask upon their faces. 

It is perhaps difficult to decide whether Hazlitt or Cobbett be 
most powerful as a party controversialist. No man grapples, 
with his enemy or with a particular question with such a close 
and mortal vehemence as Cobbett ; but in large and liberal views 
he is greatly surpassed, not only by Hazlitt, but by many other 
writers on the same aide. He never troubles himself with the 
abstract philosophy of politics, but applies himself to a direct and 
practical consideration of some immediate object. In doing this 
he addresses himself so entirely to the common sense of mankind, 
with such an air of downright sincerity and in a style so collo- 
quial, clear, forcible and unaffected, that he is sure to command the 
attention of his readers. It is rarely, indeed, that be is opposed 
to the stream of popular opinion, and the people are delighted to 
find their favorite notions explained and defended in their own 
unsophisticated way, but with a voice of more power and effect. 

* TluH article (with the exception of one or two paragraphs) was written iu 
the life-time of these authors. 
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In this lies the secret of Cobbett*8 extraordinary success. He 
enforces and confirms all the national prejudices of his country* 
men. His words come home at once to their business and 
bosoms. His capacity does not differ from that of ordinary 
people in kind, but in degree. It is of the same character, but 
of greater force ; it is a concentration of the popular mind. 
Hazlitt, on the other hand, with less rude rigour and bull- dog 
ferocity, displays a wider range of thought and a more subtle 
logic. As all men are not metaphysicians and profound thinkers* 
the effect of Hazlitt*s writings is neither so extensive nor so 
immediate as that of Cobbett's. Thev exercise, however, a 
deeper influence over superior minds, and nre calculated to make 
a more lasting impression. The Essays of William Hazlitt will 
be recurred to for instruction and entertainment when the Politi- 
cal Register is forgotten ; because the former teem with general 
truths and first principles, while the latter owes its attraction 
to party prejudices and temporary details. Cobbett is never 
quoted as an authority, and has none of those sentences pregnant 
with thought or felicitous in expression which linger on the 
reader's memory, and at last form a portion of his own mind. 
As a partisan, however, Cobbett is perhaps more effective than 
Hazlitt, because the latter is apt to lose sight of some immediate 
interest or narrow controversy, and to run off into speculations 
too deep or delicate for the comprehension of the multitude. 

But though Cobbett is not a profound writer, it is impossible 
to read his productions, let the subject be what it may, without 
being struck with the force and perspicuity of the style. There 
is no dainty choice of uncommon phrases, no squeamish avoidance 
of natural images and naked truths, but a manly simplicity and 
directness that comes home to the reader's comprehension with a 
far greater effect than is attained by the finest rhetorical periods 
of more fastidious writers. His English is not only more racy, but 
more correct, than that of Swift himself; and all his compositions 
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diiplaj the native vigour of our language to the greatest poMible 
advantage. To tuppote that hia style ic a vulgar atyle, ia a grest 
error. That he ia guilty of occaaional vulgariimt of thought, aad 
that hii mode of treating an opponent ia toroetimea unmanneHy* 
I do not deny ; but in speaking of his style I confine myself to 
the composition alone. Let a reader of discrimination compare 
a number of the Regi»ter (kept up with such extraordinary spirit 
for nearly thirty years) with the ** sound and fury, iignifyiag 
nothing/' of a paper in the Rambler. He will see how clear and 
pithy is the one, and how vague and empty is the other. And 
yet there are perfons whose taste is too delicate for the genuine 
English of Cobbett, who look upon the Rambler as a model of 
fine writing. I would not, however, speak disrespectfully of Dr, 
Johnson ; for though the Rambler is written in a vicious style, 
it was not his best production. His Lhe$ of the Poete shew 
that he could embody manly thoughts in lucid and impressive 
language : and nothing can surpass in clearness and acuteness hia 
ordinary conversation as recorded by Boswell. Cobbett's intel- 
lect, though powerful and masculine, is not of a very high order. 
In this respect he cannot be compared for a moment either 
with Johneon or with Swift. He has neither depth nor elevation. 
But though his mind is neither profound nor imaginative ; though 
he can neither dive nor soar ; he walks with unrivalled ease and 
strength on the plain ground of common sense. He is never 
dull, and never feeble ; and young ambitious writers, who are apt 
to aim at stirring the minds of their readers with gaudy epithets 
and laboriously rounded sentences, should have their attention 
called to the powerful effect which Cobbett produces by the 
simplest means. When a writer seems himself perplexed, and ifi 
observed to labour, the reader always partakes largely of his pain 
and weariness. There are no qualities of good writing so well 
fitted to keep up the reader's attention, as an unafiFected perspi- 
cuity and an easy vigour. He who doubts this, should take up a 
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number of Cobbett's Register, when his eyes are just cloeing 
over some laboured composition, in which every sentence has 
received its highest polish, and he will feel like a man who leaves 
his lamp-lit study for the fresh morning air*. 

Cobbett, though in some respects different from all other 
English writers, is yet so intensely national, that I question 
whether he could be fairly appreciated in any other country than 
his own. 

Hazlitt, as a politician, may be associated with several other 
writers, though he has not many equals ; and his essays on 
books, and men and manners, are in the same class as those 
of his friends Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt. With less grace 
of manner than those writers, he has more energy and ardour. 

Hazlitt is rather short in stature, and from extreme sh3mess 
and too much sensibility, has always an awkward air in mixed 
company. His eyes were originally dark, clear, and full; but 
time and care have made them rather dim and filmy, except 
under a strong momentary excitement. They have also a vrild 
unsettled look, and indicate great activity of thought and a state 
of internal restlessness. You see at a glance that he is not the 
sort of man who would remain contented with ancient common- 
places and mere conventionalisms. If the attention of the com- 
pany is too much directed towards him to allow of his indulging 
in his own subtle and original abstractions, he seems quite 

• The following is taken from Noithcote's Conversations :— *' Northcote— 
But you have a vast opinion of Cobbett too, haven't you? Oh ! he's a giant! 
He has such prodigious strength ; he tears up a subject by the roots. Did 

you ever read his Grammar? Or see his attack on Mrs. ? It was 

like a hawk pouncing on a wren. I should be terribly afraid to get into his 
hands. And then his homely, familiar way of writing — it is not from necessity 
or vulgarity, but to show his contempt for aristocratic pride and arrogance. He 
has a kitchen-garden only ; he could have a flower-garden too if he chose. 
Peter Pindar said his style was like the Horse-Guards, only one story above the 
ground, while Junius*s had all the airy elegance of Whitehall j but he could 
raise his style just as high as he pleased; though he does not want to sacrifice 
strength to elegance. He knows better what he is about." 
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distressed, and turns an uneasy look towards tlie door, as If 
meditating the means of an abrupt escape. This is only the case, 
however, amongst strangers, or in a large party. His forehead 
is high and broad, but the lower part of his face is less intellectual 
than the upper. His mouth has almost a sensual expression, 
and the motion of his lips is tremulous and indecisive. Perhaps 
this may be thought to correspond with the extreme inequality 
of his writings, his love of paradox, and his disposition to oppose 
and balance the roost delicate speculations on matters that the 
world in general have long thought settled beyond a doubt. 
His conversation with familiar friends, and with those who he 
thinks will understand hiro, always teems with original thoughts 
and fancies, alternately sparkling and profound ; but he seems 
to labour with his meaning, and his delivery is occasionally im- 
peded by a sudden pause, as if he were at a loss for words. 
The strength and beauty of his thoughts, however, when once 
delivered, make ample amends for the slowness and difficulty of 
their birth. 



NO. III. THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

There was published some time ago, in the Calcutta Literary 
Gazette, an interesting literary curiosity in the form of a letter 
from Mr. Campbell to Sir John Sinclair, who had urged him to 
dramatize a given subject. The poet's modesty and good sense 
in declining the attempt, cannot be too much admired, when it is 
remembered, that of all knowledge, the knowledge of our own 
powers is of the rarest attainment. Tliough the most condensed, 
the most nervous, and the most polished of our living poets, his 
Muse is deficient in dramatic power ; and, like most of our modern 
bards, he can better describe his own feelings than the feelings of 
other men. His manner is altogether too concise, too antithetical, 
and too formal, to be adapted to every variety of passion and of 
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hmnour. His Kjle it rl— nriHr, and fvtm fiitidriimilr cofrect, 

and it may periiapa be objected to it, tint it kM too wmdk tke w^ 

pearanoe of bdiif; ocAfitnKled tn Bone paxtkidu- mo^^ 

lie has made vp bit mi&d tbat it voald be aa mpardoDable sin to 

deviate^ even in the breadtb of a faair. Thas, vitb aD liis tntrgw 

and fire« bis Pegasus b a cbeckod steed, and pnoioes in a girca 

track. It is something like an illaiitralioa of this argument, that 

Mr. Campbell has Teiy rardr rfstnred to direet bimsdf of tbe 

silken fetters of riirme. The Tanctr. tbe majeitr, tbe ^orioes 

freedom of blank-rene, which is tbe boast of Engfisb puctnr, and 

which, as Souther has well said, is tlie noblest measure q£ which 

otir language is capable, seems to bare presented him with a fidd 

too open and miboonded. Ue prefers tbe narruw and more beaten 

road, and it most be oonfeesed that never did a more graoefid and 

spirited personage condescend to trarel on the common causeway. 

It is nevertheless to be regretted, that a writer who has given 

evidence of so much strength and animation should have thus 

restrained his energies by over-caution. If he had only given way 

somewhat more freely to his own impulses, he would have been a 

much greater poet. 

In person, Campbell is eminently handsome and genteel, but 

is perhaps a little lower in stature than is quite consistent with 

dignity. It is strange, as it has often been remarked, bow many 

great men have been liitle men. Gray uses these expressions, but 

in a very different sense. 

" How low, how littU are the frmt V* 

Campbell is not so short, I believe, as Thomas Moore. George 
the Fourth, in a fit of plajrfulness, once threatened to put tbe latter 
into a wine-cooler, — a joke which the poet, it is said, did not en« 
tirely relish, though it fell from royal lips, before he had quarrelled 
with kings and princes, or had recorded his anger in immortal 
verse. Leigh Hunt's account of Campbell is to the life. " His 
face and person," says lie, *' are rather on a small scale ; his fea- 

VOL. 11. 2 K 
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tnret regular ; bli eye lively and penetrating ; and wheii betpeaU 
dimplei play aboat bii motitb» wbicb nerertbeleti bas aomeHiiiii 
reitrained and close in it." To a itranger at first sigbt tbere is li 
air of primness and fastidiousness in bis look and manner, but tMi 
soon wears off, and as be grows more familiar bis fine expresme 
eye becomes full of noble meanings, and yon soon diseorer bodi 
tbe poet and tbe patriot. It is in a t^ a t(te, or in a rery somB 
and select party of friends, tbat be appears to most adraatage* 
In a large company be is too guarded, and betrays a consciousness 
of autborsbip and celebrity. 

I once overbeard a young barrister exclaim in a wbisper, 
** Wbat ! is tbat little man tbe autbor of HobenUnden and tbe 
Battle of tbe Baltic V* Unlike tbe aatbors of tbe last age, Campbd 
b ratber spruce in bis dress. Slovenliness is no longer esteemed 
a sign of scbolarsbip. Bulwer is almost as great a dandy as Bean 
Brummel'— so is D'Israeli tbe younger'— so is Mr. Came— so also 
is Mr. Emerson, tbe autbor of Letters from Greece ; and many otber 
literary men of genius and celebrity. Tbomas Moore Is as neat and 
particular in tbe cut of bis clotbes as in tbe turn of his verses. 
As tbe fashion in this respect has changed, perhaps the majority of 
authors will soon cease to give the world an opportunity of repeat- 
ing Aristotle's rebuke of Antisthcncs, ** Wc sec your vanity through 
your thread-bare cloak." I believe that pedants and men of letters 
are sometimes negligent of their externals, from a supposition 
that the extent of their learning or the greatness of their genius 
renders them independent of the ordinary marks of respectability. 
Iluzlltt, who is himself a sloven, has said that poets, artists, and 
men of genius in general, arc seldom coxcombs, but often 
slovens ; for they find something better worth studying than their 
persons. The strong dc«irc, however, of attracting the notice of 
others that seems inherent in the breasts of most authors and 
artists, does not necessarily stop at the result of their labours. 
They do not always like to disappoint by their personal appearance 
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the interest excited by their works. Hazlitt himself has some- 
where caQed Leigh Hont an agreei^Ie coxcomb, and Lord Byron 
a soblime one. He has also admitted (I forget where or when) 
that Sir Philip Sidney, Vandyke, and Raffaelle were " coxcombs.'* 
Cssar was a fop. Perhaps men of tme and great genius are 
very rardy absolute slovens. Milton, Shakespeare, Bacon, and 
Bonm^arte, were neither. They hit the happy medium between 
tiie two extremes of coxcombry and slovenliness. 

But I am departing from my subject : — Campbell betrays a 
leaning to that school of poetry to which Wordsworth is so hos- 
tile ; and nothing can be more opposite than the styles of these 
two contemporaries. Campbell has written little, but that little 
win live ; the world would not willingly let it die. Wordsworth, 
though a more philosophical poet, and of a far higher rank, can- 
not possibly travel through the rough road of futurity without 
leaving behind him a consid«*able mass of lumber. If Campbell 
is too timid and precise, Wordsworth is too egotistical and ver- 
bose. The former is too cautious, and the latter too careless. 
Campbell is a more equal» but a less ambitious poet. He performs 
aQ that he attempts, but does not attempt so much. Campbell 
has pursued the safest, but not the most glorious route to poste- 
rity. Wordsworth is a bolder traveller, and has aimed at nobler 
acquisitions with the chance of greater failures, and at the risk of 
being encumbered with much unwieldy wealth. 

Campbell with all his fame is still a timid author, and is aa 
■uidi frightened at his own reputation as a child at its own 
shadow. He is always afraid that his new productions will not 
come up to the expectations of the public. It is said that he was 
deeply hurt at the comparatively indifierent suocess of lus T%eodne^ 
notwithstanding the kind and generous notice which it received 
from his friend Jeffiney in the Edudmrgh Remew. Lord Byron, in 
speaking of Campbell's probable vexation at Coleridge's kavii^ 
attacked the " Pleasures of Hope," in a public lecture on Poetry, 
2 K 2 
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obtenred that Campbell was the most tensitiTe man in such mat* 
ters that be bad ever met witb. " And yet wbat/' added hii 
Lordship, " has he to fear from criticism V* 8ome one, to please 
Campbell, was questioning, witb an air of indignation, the foree 
or justice of Hazlitt's strictures upon bis poetry ; but Campbell 
replied witb a faint smile and an uneasy look, that there wii 
often but too much truth in tbem. He perhaps never entirely for- 
g^ve the critic ; and when he inserted in the New Monthly Magft* 
zine an eloquent memoir of that writer after bis death, he appended 
an ungracious note to the article, protesting against the high 
opmion expressed by his contributor of Mr. Hazlitt's critical sab* 
tlety and fine taste. This was unworthy of Campbell, who is 
generally distinguished for his candour and generosity^. He 
has bis faults ; but still he is noble-minded, and is no doubt the 
first to discover bis errors and to feel how much they are beneath 
him. He once quoted in the course of conversation a couplet 
from bis own Theodric which might be applied to himself. 

'^ How oil the wisest on misfortune's slielves 
Are wrecked by errors most unlike themselves/' 

Though Hazlitt has written some of the severest, be has also 
written some of the raost favorable criticisms that have ever 
appeared upon the poetry of Campbell. He pronounced his " Bat- 
tle of Hohcnlindeu" the most lyrical in sound and spirit of any 
ode in the language. I suppose, when he said this, he did not 
think of Dryden's Alexander's Feast, to which it is certainly 
inferior in variety and power. Indeed it is not equal to the odes 

• The We%tmifnter Review for April, in an extremely clever but rather ill- 
natured article on Martin's Illustrations of the Bible, pays Hazlitt a handsome 
compliment. '* Hazlitt/' says the Reviewer, ** was the only great critic of 
paintini^ in the recent period. He understood them both theoretically and 
practically. He brou((ht to bear upon the subject a rnind stored with knowledge, 
a fine taste, an acute intellect, and an enthusiastic love of the art. He describ- 
ed and analysed a fine picture with glowing eloquence. It has l>cen beauU- 
fully Maid of his writings, that ' they threw a light upon the subject, like that of a 
pamlcd window.' " 
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of CoDins. Fine as it unqvotioiHibly is, I do not think it the 
belt of Cimpbell 8 Linrics. I prefer his " Ye Mariners of Eng- 
hndr and " The Battle oi the Baltic/' His songs of a more 
qoiet tone have a blended rigour and pathos of sentiment, and a 
9fmt and harmony of versification, that make them quite unri* 
vaDed hr any other Lvrics in the English language. They are 
perhaps superior to Thomas Moore's ; for though less ingenious, 
thej are not less elegant or finished, and have far more truth and 
natore. " The Soldier's Dream,** for instance, is beyond all 
praise. The melody of the verse and the touching tenderness of 
the images are irresistibly enchanting. How exquisite is the 
«lescription at the dose ! 

** My little ones kissed me a thousand times o'er. 
And my wife sobbed aloud in her fulness of heart. 

Slay, stay with us, — rest, thou art weary and worn ; 
And fiiin was their war-broken soldier to slay ! — 
But sorrow retumeii with the dawnincr of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away !** 

In Gertrude of Wyoming there are, as Hazlitt truly says, some 
peerless descriptions. That for instance of Gertrude's childhood. 

** Till now in Gertrude*s eyes their ninth blue summer shone." 

Mr. Campbell talks modestly of his hopes of immortality ; but 
he does not affect to be wholly unconscious of his real claims. He 
greatly admires Goldsmith, whose works have still a wide and 
steady popularity, though not a noisy one ; he would be well con- 
tent with a fame hke that of the author of " The Deserted Village/' 
The disciples of the Lake School would lift up their eyes at such 
an instance of humility, for they class Goldsmith with the followers 
dihe degraded French School, at the head of which, by the way, 
they place Dryden, the most English of English Poets. 

Mr. Campbell now seldom writes poctr>', and has taken a faiwy 
to study languages, particularly the German. 
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NO. IV. — THB RBVBRBND BOWARD IRVING. 

Mr. Irving may fairly occupy a station amoagst " The Spintsof 
the age." i do not mean that bis individual character illostrates 
the tone and temper of the time, but that he is one of thoee 
who stand forth prominently from the crowd, and obtain by force 
or favour the especial notice of their contemporaries. So hx from 
his presenting in his own person an illustration of the moral or in* 
tellectual character of the present period, or exhibiting a sympathy 
with the prevailing manners and opinions, he seems to have been 
bom an age too late, and to form a singular contrast to the ge* 
Deration with whom a capricious fate has associated him. He is 
not in keeping with his own times, and reminds us of some wild 
yet stately figure of the antique world, introduced into a modem 
picture in strange juxta-position with the latest fashions and re- 
finements. We could fancy such an enthusiast, with his pictur- 
esque figure, his wild gestures and his wilder words, preaching 
amidst romantic hills beneath a troubled sky. Had he been one 
of the old covenanters or puritans. Sir Walter Scott would have 
seized upon his character, and have worked it up into something 
as striking and impressive as any of those portraits of religious 
enthusiasts which abound in his inimitable historical romances. 
The preacher would have had a fine imposing aspect, lifting up 
his solemn voice, amidst his native mountains. But the Cale- 
donian Chapel in London was too like a fashionable theatre* 
The gay costumes of the ladies and the fopperies of the beaux 
were fatally opposed to all unity or solemnity of efi^ect. The as- 
sociations excited by the preacher's voice and manner, were de- 
stroyed by a single glance at the mixed and uncongenial congre- 
gation. Nevertheless, people of all ranks and ages were fasci- 
nated ; and the very difficulty of gaining admittance increased 
the crowd at the doors and the popularity of the pulpit orator. 
The extension of notoriety, after the first impulse, is easy and 
rapid. It increases like a school-boy's rolling snowball. This 
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plaything, however, is sometimeB dissolved by an unexpected 
thaw, and then the game is over. This has already been Mr. 
Irving*! fate. His spell has vanished. Though he is not entire- 
ly deserted, his followers are of a very dijSerent class from those 
who honored him with their applause in his happier days. On 
his first appearance in London he created an extraordinary and un- 
precedented sensation. Men of genius and Ministers of State 
flocked to see and hear him. All great excitements, however, are 
of short duration, and the charm of novelty is so subtle and 
evanescent that it is no sooner recognized than it evaporates. 
Those qualities which most startle and amaze us at first sight are 
the least calculated to sustain a continued interest. They soon 
become fiat as a thrice- told tale. 

Yet Mr. Irving, after all, is no ordinary man, though it is his 
misfortune to have been so extravagantly overrated. The subse- 
quent re-action has been proportionably severe. Many with 
whom he was a nine days' wonder, are now content to sneer at 
his pretensions and to treat him as a charlatan. If he had not 
been so courted and eulogized at first, and if, instead of trusting 
as he did to something like stage-trick and the mere force of ex- 
ternal eccentricities, he had gradually worked his way into notice 
in a legitimate manner ; his fame would have been far less bril- 
liant but more enduring. Praise is said to be a cheap commodity ; 
but still mankind are generally very economical in the distribu- 
tion of it, and when they are particularly lavish, it is by fits and 
starts. They seem invariably to revenge themselves on their 
former idols, as soon as they discover in their moments of cool 
reflection that they have been too profuse in their tributes of ad- 
miration. They then run into an opposite extreme, take back 
more than they are entitled to, and think by a cruel injustice to 

atone for a generous error. 

It is impossible to meet Mr. Irving for the first time without 
being struck with the singularity of his appearance. As he per- 
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ambulates the streets of London, every passenger turns round 
to gaze upon him. His height alone would render htm an object 
of some interest, for his dark head and Atlantean shoulders al« 
ways tower above the crowd, and are conspicuous at a consider- 
able distance. He is not precisely what one of our living poets 
has been oddly described to be, '* a noticeable man with large 
grey eyes," but the description would answer for Mr. Irving with 
the change of a single epithet. Mr» Irving's eyes are not grey, 
but black ; and his hair, which is remarkably abundant, is of the 
same hue. His features (with the exception of his eyes, for he 
has a slight cast in them which rather adds to, than diminishes, 
the impressiveness of his general appearance) are regular and 
handsome. There is a manly beauty in his limbs, and something 
even grand and majestic in the general contour of his figure. 
His action and attitudes in the pulpit are theatrical and extrava- 
gant ; but yet they are highly picturesque, and would interest a 
painter. Some people have traced in him a vague resemblance to 
Kean, but this fancy arises perhaps more from an unconscious 
comparison of their styles than of their features or figures. Kean 
is as small in stature as Irving is colossal, and when we have said 
that they have both dark hair and dark eyes the personal parallel 
must cease. Still, however, setting aside all merely physical com- 
parison, there is some truth in the idea that Irving is ta the pul- 
pit what Kean is to the stage. They have both introduced a more 
impassioned tone of delivery and a freer and more elaborate man- 
ner into their respective professions. In personal appearance 
Mr. Irving reminds me a good deal of the portraits of Paganini ; 
the wonderful original I have not had the good fortune either to 
see or hear. Mr. Irving has quite a foreign air — a wild Italian 
look. If he were seen preaching to Banditti, amidst the kind of 
scenery that Salvator Rosa loved to paint, he would not seem 
out of place. His herculean frame, his imposing aspect, and his 
fine voice materially contribute to the success of his declamationt* 
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He mfty well ipeidt vrith energy ud dMiiioii, with woh MoompB> 
BiownU to rapport him ud to give a colour to hit pretetuion*. 
It hu been happily luggeited in one of Hulitt'i euajn, that if 
Ur. Irving had been a little weak man, with a woman'e voice aud 
common'place featnreB, he would never have been notoriou. 
His calvinistic thondere would have pueed unheeded, or have 
oaly filled hie hearers with a eenee of the ridiculous. He is no 
Napoleon. He has not that magnitude of mind which might 
have rendered as forgetful of a email body. With his external 
advantages, for a brief period, he carried .every thing before 
him. A coneciousnesi of his adventitious power made bint 
bold and adveuturooe. Bnt though ao much indebted to his 
peraonal peculiarities, some portion of the effect which he pro* 
duced matt be attributed to the corresponding peculiarities of 
his language, and the novel nature of the subjects which he 
treated. He touched on polttici, and attacked both men and 
measures. He quoted poetry, and lauded or abuied the poets. 
The attractive names of Brougham and Canning, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, and Southey and Byron, gave a atrange piquancy 
to his pulpit discourse!. His expresiions are quaint in the extreme, 
and be sometimes sbroptly varies his style from a bald simplicity to 
a florid bombast. His^'nfnl sermons have created no sensation. 
No one can read them. Mr. Irving's hearers are more etaily sa- 
tisfied than his readers, heoauae hie matter is ao much embellished 
and assisted by his manner. The reader may fall asleep, bnt not 
the hearer. Nevertheless with all his errors of taste and jodg- 
laent, though Mr. Irving is perhaps not a man of muoh original 
genius, he unquestionably poasesaea great and peculiar talents, 
and there are passages even in his printed works that breathe a 
fine religious cntbniiasm, ami urc »iiigulorly ricb, racy and 
foroiblc in the exprM|^^|^^eii"('t- I'owever, euBtain an 
aniform atvlu or an e^^^^^^^^^Htf^uu'' '*»'' two Buccegive 
pages ; aud wc tire oilta^^^^^^^^ ■"""' i;votc9quc abaut- 
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dhies and fantastical tuperititiont, oddly intermixed with a greil 
deal of dote and cogent argument. On the whole, it b not to be 
denied that Mr. Irving is a very remarkable man, let ns analyse 
his qualities as we may ; and those who have not seen or heard 
him, and who feel an interest in what Pope ealb '' the proper 
study of mankind/' have reason to regret that the opportunity has 
been denied to then of observing so singular a specimen of human 
nature. 

NO. v.— ORABBB. 

The writer of a life of Crabbe prefixed to the French editronr 
of his works, has made some very injudicious remarks on the cha* 
racter of his poetry. With the usual partiality of an editor he 
exaggerates the poetical excellencies of the subject of his memoir 
at the expense of other writers, and seems to think that to do 
justice to Crabbe's descriptive powers it is necessary to underrate 
those of Thomson, the most accurate and animated of our pain- 
ter-poets. Crabbe's descriptions, he says, " are not, like those 
of Thomson, of imaginary but of real nature." It is true that the 
author of " ^Fhe Seasons" is somewhat more rich in his colouring 
and more fastidious in the choice of his subjects than Crabbe, but 
his pictures are not necessarily less faithful because they are more 
enchanting. It is an unpardonable error to characterize Thomson's 
minute and exquisitely felicitous descriptions as deficient ia fidelity 
to nature. 

The critic jrust quoted seems to think that imagination is a qua- 
lity essentially opposed to truth ; a mistake which in these times 
would hardly be excusable in a schoolboy. It is almost idle to 
remark that it is the superior vigour and delicacy of his imagina- 
tion which enables a painter of genius to catch the subtle hues of 
nature with greater facility than ordinary men. It is not the pro- 
saic bareness of a picture that is any test of its truth. Claude's 
landscapes, over which he has breathed the very soul of poetry,. 
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as trae to nature M the BMMt litenland coane prodoetion that 
ever came Iran a Dntchman's penciL The fanlt ol Crmhbe is that 
he m too partial to mean and anpromising rahjeets. Whatever it 
poetical moet, in a certain sense* be tme ; bat it does not follow 
tt«l Strath most be poetical. A late writer of considerable critical 
acvnen, thoaigh a little too sectarian in his opinions, has erem 
gone ao fiur aa to denj to Crabbe theposaeasion of poetical genina* 

regrets that he has giren a great deal of solid and osefiBLl infor* 
in a Tcrj injodicioiis form. He thinks that Crabbe's strong 
good sense and varied knowledge are of a kind that would hare 
ap pe a re d to better advantage in a prose dress. This is carrjing 
the oh|ection to Crabbe's style bejond tmth and justice, though 
it is bf no means so nnreasonable as the opposite prejadice of the 
editor of the French edition, who appears to think Crabbe*8 
delects superior to Thomson's beauties. Crabbe's peculiar fiuilta 
are happOy greatlj outweighed bj hw peculiar excellencies. In 
the mid«t of his minute and mstter*of-fact details, his stem sar* 
casass, his verbal quibbles, his ludicrous alliterations and his coarse 
diction, there are gleams of fancy, accompanied with indications of 
n pfolbund knowledge of the heart, and a wonderful force, beauty, 
and fiddity of description both of human manners and of external 



CTrabbe resembles no living writer. Of hiB later predecessors 
he reminds us most of Cowper and Goldsmith, whose opposite 
pecnliarities are often strangely mingled in the same page. In 
the tOQchuig picture of the parish Poor* House, he recalls to our 
aunds the author of " The Deserted Village ;*' and in the rough, 
manly vigour with which he dissecti such characters as a vain and 
cold*heaited village apothecary and a sporting clergyman, he seems 
to have impregnated himself with the spirit of Cowper in his 
satiric moods. But he is on the whole far less attractive than 
either of these poets. He is more powerful, but less delicate and 
relbied than Goldsmith ; and though he often describes the same 
2 L 2 
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ofajeoU, he invariably imbues them withdarker oolonrs, and aeeaii 
determined to omit nothing that it otfentive or degrading. Though 
he reiembles Cowper in the force and bittemeat of hb ironj, and 
the tmth of hit descriptions, he has little of his poetic ardoor or 
deration. His verse, which is chiefly confined to the cofotpkt 
measure, seems a mixture of Pope's, Cowper's, Darwin's and GoUU 
smith's, a compound not always relished by an ear aocostoroed to 
the new modes of versification. The school to which Pope, GokU 
smith and Darwin are considered to have belonged, and from the 
trammels of which even Cowper was scarcely free, was in fashioa 
when Crabbe paid his first addresses to the Muse, and he appears 
to have brought down a portion of the poetical style and creed of 
that day to the present time. He and Rogers (and perhaps we 
may add, Campbell) are the links between what is now called the 
Lake school, and the poetry of a preceding period. 

NO. VI. — LORD BROVOHAM. 

There is no public character now living with whom this 
distinguished man can be compared. He stands alone in his 
greatness. He is as much above ordinary politicians as Milton 
was above ordinary poets. He is an intellectual giant, and 
dwarfs all his associates, though many of them are " men of mark 
and likelihood." Perhaps no statesman in any age or country 
ever exercised so mighty and immediate an influence on the cha- 
racters and opinions of his contemporaries. This results partly 
from his almost universal knowledge and his vigorous grasp of 
intellect, and partly from his having appeared at a time of great 
excitement when men eagerly look for a guide upon whom they 
can rely. His far-seeing and almost prophetic eye, his bold 
bearing and his indomitable energy, both physical and mental, are 
qualities admirably fitted for a great popular leader. If his own 
party, consisting as it does of some of the foremost men of all 
this world, present no rival or kindred spirit, what pigmies does 
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he make of his opponents I They afford him only food for hit 
mirth, yea, for his laughter. The satire of Brougham is a heavy 
but unfailing instrument. It does not play round the head, but 
reaches the heart. His smiles are sometimes more terrible than 
the ibrowns of other men. It has been said that he is not an 
eflfective party-man, because his oratory is too often offensive, and 
too rarely persuasive, fiut persuasion has been tried too long. 
The evils of corruption, tyranny and misrule have at last become 
so utterly intolerable, that it would be a mockery to treat their 
supporters with hollow courtesies. A more vigorous and tren- 
chant system of warfare is now called for to put down the enemies 
of liberty and truth. Nothing can so effectually silence them as 
the voice of Brougham. They tremble at the thunder of his 
eloquence and the lightning of his satire. There is no man living 
that we could not better spare. His very name is a tower of 
strength, and the most audacious of his opponents are ashamed 
to speak with unqualified contempt of a cause to which he 
lends it. 

The most remarkable excellence of Lord Brougham's mind is 
its universality* He is not a mere encyclopedic genius with a 
general but shallow knowledge of most subjects and a mastery of 
none. He speaks on every occasion like one having authority. 
This variety and extent of power is rare indeed ; for such is the 
ordinary limitation of the human capacity, that to excel in any 
one particular art or science usually demands a concentration of 
mind at once exclusive and severe. " Painting," said Michael 
Angelo, " is a jealous god, and requires the whole man." When 
a purchaser expressed himself dissatisfied at the price of one of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's pictures, and inquired how long he had 
taken to paint it, the artist replied a whole life ; meaning that it 
was the labour of a whole life, that had enabled him to execute 
the smallest work in the manner worthy of his fame. The same 
principle equally applies to all other arts and sciences. It re- 
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qairet a vast and wonderful force of mind to be able to grapple 
effectually with a variety of subjects. Men of each gigantic 
intellect are produced but rarely and at long intervals. In the 
present age there is perhaps too great a tendency to generalize 
education. Such men as Bacon and Brougham may search into 
all things with a learned and laborious spirit, but the powers of 
inferior intellects are enfeebled by too much latitude and an 
indiscriminate voracity of knowledge. They who are not folly 
conscious of possessing extreme energy and immense capacity 
should be content with a more moderate range of subjects ; for 
even men of real genius and originality of mind may overstrain 
their powers and injure themselves by too much exertion. The 
division of labour is, generally speaking, the cause of excellence 
in individuals as well as in communities. Some of Lord Broug- 
ham's professional enemies, envious of his rapid rise above them, 
have hinted that he is an indifferent lawyer ; and it is more than 
probable that he does not excel in verbal quibbles and minute 
details. A similar accusation was brought against Lord Bacon 
by no less a person than Queen Elizabeth. " Bacon," said her 
Majesty, '< hath many excellent flowers of wit, but he is no great 
lawyer." The present Lord Chancellor may well afford to smile 
at an accusation, to which even such a glorious predecessor was 
exposed. Men of narrow views cannot duly nppreciate the great- 
ness of such a mind as Lord Brougham's, though they are 
disturbed by a vague sense of his superiority, and are chilled and 
disheartened by the shadow into which he throws them. 

The name of Brougham is so closely connected with every 
great political event of the nineteenth century, and he has been 
such an active and efiicient leader in the great march of mind 
that has achieved such amazing triumphs over the ignorance 
and bigotry descended to us from the " good old times," that no 
public man of the present day is more secure of a favorable place 
in the annals of his country, perhaps indeed, in the history of the 
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world. The time has arrived when the henefactors of the human 
race are no longer in danger of sinking into oblivion or insigni- 
ficance by the side of kings and conquerors. A discoverer or a 
guide in the realms of mind may now look for that just apprecia- 
tion of his merits which until Lord Brougham sent the School- 
master abroad was so generally denied to him. A Brougham or 
a Bentham exercises a more enduring sway over the human 
mnd, and eventually over the destinies of nations, than a Welling- 
ton or a Bonaparte. It is a more difficult and noble task to 
eradicate an error from the head than to pass a sword through 
the heart. It is delightful to observe so powerful a mind as 
Lord Brougham's devoted with indefatigable toil and unabated 
zeal to the cause of freedom and to the interests of the poor. 
The eloquence of his tongue and pen has always been employed 
to some noble purpose, and those wondrous physical and mental 
exertions which have never been surpassed by the most energetic 
slaves of Mammon, are all so many generous sacrifices of his 
personal ease for the benefit of mankind. 

But though his powers are so various and gigantic, his oratory 
is not in every respect what his admirers would ^ish it to be« 
He has vast strength and wide and noble views, but he is less 
rarely carried away by a lofty and sustained enthusiasm than by 
a tumultuous emotion of something like personal anger. His 
imagination, though great compared with that of ordinary men, 
is not equal to his other endowments. A prodigious force of 
understanding and an undaunted spirit are the qualities most 
impressed upon his hearers. He is one of the most vigorous and 
just of reasoners, but he seems to scorn to sweeten his medicine 
to the general taste. He does not wind into a subject like a 
snake, as Goldsmith said of Burke ; but he seizes it like a tigetr 
and soon tears to tatters the toughest sophistries of his antago- 
nists. But of all his powers as a speaker his withering sarcasm 
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it perhaps the most effective and characteristic. It is absolutely 
appalling. 

f^ This article was writen several yean ago ; since then Lord Broug- 
ham has somewhat disappointed his admirers hy showing too great a rea- 
diness to quarrel with his friends, and less disposition than of old to keep 
aloof from the enemies of the people. 



NO. VII. WILSON. 

The poetry of Professor Wilson is not adapted to the general 
taste . It is addressed to a limited class of readers who think and 
feel like the author himself. It is not every eye that can trace 
his dreamy and indistinct creations. His mind is like a twilight 
lake, in which the reflections of material things assume vague 
and unsubstantial aspects. There is rarely in the poetry of 
Wilson any ordinary incident or worldly passion to arouse the 
sympathy of common readers. He is in every respect the oppo- 
site of Crabbe. He deals not in histories of daily events, in de- 
scriptions of vulgar life, or in simple revelations of the human 
heart ; but he leads us, with glimmering and uncertain lights, 
into the most aerial regions of imagination. His Muse has no 
footing on the earth. She dallies with the sunbeams, glides 
like a shadow over the breezy mountains, and holds converse 
with " the gorgeous company of clouds." 

Yet though the poetry of Wilson can never be truly popular, 
it wins from the least congenial reader, however dazzled and per- 
plexed, an instant acknowledgment of the author's genius. 
But the admiration it excites is rarely allied to love. For its 
full appreciation and enjoyment it requires such an intense ab- 
straction of mind from all ordinary thoughts and objects, and such 
an unflagging attention to the subtle and ever-shifting hues of 
the poet's fancy, that there are few who can long accompany him 
without a sense of weariness and confusion. His poetry is full of 
beauties, but they are of such a gossamer-like consistency, of so 



dOwml a textnra, tnd ire to enveloped in a glittering mi*t of 
words, that none but thoM wbo take an especial delight in for- 
getting this material world and revelling in a land of visions, have 
the patience to trace oat each almost evanescent charm, or a 
tnfficient sympathy with the enchanter to submit enHrely to his 
sway and to sacrifice all familiar asaociations. When Wilson's 
readers are unimaginative, or when they are disposed to be cold 
and critical, bis genius is impotent and his spell is broken. His 
power as a proM writer throws his poetry into the shade, becanse 
his casaya and criticisms, thoagh somewhat too inflated and de- 
clamatory, are better soited to the comprehension of the genersl 
reader. It is true that they are often characterized by the same 
dreaminess of fancy, and the same exaggerated tone of senti- 
ment and redundant yet felicitous phraseology; hot in prose 
Gompontions the poet cannot slways be on the wing, and he is 
compelled at freqnent intervals to alight npon the common earth 
and hold communion with its bumbleet inhabitants. 

The effect of Wilson's poetical imaginings is too fireqnently 
injured by the indistinctness of his style ; and his descriptions are 
Bometioies so nnnecesssrily mystical and florid, as to bewilder 
onr senses, instead of illustrating the object that be would place 
before ns. Familiar things are disguised under an ostentatious 
wealth of ornament. 

But let not the spirit of criticism carry us too ^ in our objec- 
tioos. It must not be forgotten that many of Wilson's errors are 
occasioned by a very rare excess of some of the finest elements of 
geniu. His great merit consieto in his fervid admiration of intel- 
lectual beauty — in the delicacy and spirituality of hie fancy — his 
religions love of nature, and his exqnjiite perception of her least 
obvious charms — his deep domestic tendemB", and his pure and 
elevated fmth in the natural Bioeltence >r 'l ' '■ ■ "'*"■ 

lliongh his metre ie occasionally somculj.' i ■ ■ ' ■ ''agtb 

and firmness, it is alwav! very Bwetl ui.il ficr ■ • ^ii" 
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is often iteeptd in beauty, and glowi and sparkles like a bed of 
/lowers on a fresh spring morning. 

NO. Vlll. — MISS OAROLlNa BOWLaS*^. 

in the Quarterly RevieWf (in an article which hat been genertlljr 
attributed to Southey, and in which the internal evidence of th^ 
authorship is too strong to admit of a moment's doubt) MiN 
Bowles is thus alluded to—" The authoress of the ' WUMt 
Tale,' and those sweet poems in the little volume of ' Sotkmy 
Hour&t which for truth and depth of feeling, and for tendemen 
and holiness of thought, are among the most beautiful that hare 
been produced in this generation.'' In the Progreet and Proe* 
pecii of Society a passage is taken from one of her finest poems, 
and is thus acknowledged : — " These lines are quoted from a little 
volume, entitled ' Solitary Hourt/ which with the Widow'e Tale, 
ko, of the same authoress, I recommend to all admirers of that 
poetry which proceeds from the heart." 

One reason why the name of Miss Bowles is leliB familiar to 
the public than that of L. E. L. or Mrs. Hemans, is the retiring 
modesty with which she has omitted it from the title pages of 
her several works. Many of the lovers of poetry have some of 
her smaller poems by heart, though they know not to whom they 
are indebted for tlic beautiful thoughts and melodious sounds that 
haunt their hearts and cars. 

The volume entitled Solitary Jloure (which was published in 
1826) is a collection of brief compositions in prose and verse; 
the latter far superior to the former. Miss Bowles's early prose, 
as is the case with most young authors in whom the imagination 
is the predominant faculty, exhibited a want of ease and acouraof 
not observable in her first verses, in which the thoughts involilll* 
tarily move harmonious numbers ; and though tliere is often grent 

* Now Mri. Southey. The Poet Laureate alwAye admired bar posUTf 
a pariooat friendebip of 30 yeari hae ended io love and wedlock. 
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beBoty in ber proM work entitled Chaptert on Churchyardt, it tniut 
be acknoirledged tbat ahe is entitled to a higher rank as a poet 
than aa a prose writer. In moat of her poetrjr there is nothing 
requiring alteration or improvement ; but her proae, with all its 
beauty, it occasionally a little inflated and oatentatious, a fault of 
which she is never gnilty when ahe ponra out her aoul in verae. 
In the year 1836 Miaa Bowles publiahed a blank verse poem, 
entitled The Birthday, which was noticed at great length and with 
eothuaiaatic praise in Blackwood's Magazine. But her smaller 
pieces are perhapa more truly characteristic of the beat qualities of 
her genius. No parent can read her exquisite address To a Dying 
I»fmU without deep emotion ; and indeed no man or woman with 
a human heart can fail to recognize its truth and tendemeas. 

In all the literary circles o{ England, Misa Bowles is well 
knovm and greatly admired, but to the public in general, her 
name is the name of a stranger; while the names of Felicia 
Hemana, and Letitia London, are as familiar as household words. 
And yet her prodactions are at least equal to the works of those 
popular writers. But the race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong, or Mtas Bowles would have taken a far 
more prominent station amoogat the poets of the day. Her tri- 
umph, however, is yet to come, and ahe will assuredly reap a rich 
harveat of praise and admiration, when many who have gathered 
an earlier crop, shall lament tbat their brief season of sunshine 
and success has passed away for ever. It is melancholy to reflect 
upon the vicissitudes of literature. Nothing is more changea- 
ble and uncertain than poetic fame. It depends upon so many 
adventitious circum stances. A poet may be born an age too aoon 
or too late — he may be pufled into a sudden elevation, only to be 
hurled duwn again il rto ^fl gulph uf oblivion by the a 
that always foUow^j^^^^^^^^rtion — or he may have 
or prosaic friends tl^^^^^^^^^B^f, or fierce and indefati- 
gable ( 
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of his intellect* SkeDey had Tast genioSy bat jet his mind 
i in tofne degree tmsoand. His faculties were not well balanced. 
To «se the jargon of the phrenologists* his bump of reason was 
snail indeed* compared to that of ideality. He was deficient too 
m tasle and jadgment* even as a poet. He was Tastly rich in 
^be naterials of his art, bat he did not know how to tarn them 
to a good accoant. His mase was a fine lady over-oniamented 
with in^arranged jewels. There is a want of repose and keeping 
in Ins poetry. His admirers cannot lay their hands on a single 
poea that is not stadded with beaades as thickly as the stars in 
lieaTen, bat like those stars they shine oat from the dark. They 
are in strong contrast with deep shades of error. If his beaades 
are nameroos» they are not more so than his defects. He is gene* 
rally onhai^y in his choice of sabjects or in his mode of treating 
tiiem. The least imperfect and most eqaal of his works» the 
U mg e Ay of C§mci, is absolately disgosting from the nature of the 
sabject. It is strange that the writer could expect such a work 
to gain an entrance into domestic circles. Swift had an anna- 
toral cfoving after filthy sabjects, and Shelley had an equally un* 
natural leaning towards such as are moraUy repulsiTe. It is im* 
possible, therefore, that he should ever become a popular poet, 
wnlefls a ^ery great change (and one by no means for the better) 
slioald take place in the moral tone of society. But this is not 
fStte only bar to his success. His imagination was magnificently 
fertile ; but, as it has been already >»aid, his faculdes were not well 
proportioned. He was singularly defecdve in those powers which 
Blight ha^e given direction, consistency and completeness to his 
fitful, fragmentary and dream-like visions. His poems are all 
imperfect. His inspiration was convulsive — ^not continuous. One 
Terse is a miracle of genius — the next is detestable. In one line 
we have a flash of ethereal light, in another " chaos is come 
again." From no poet could there be selected single lines or 
brief, nnconnected passages, of such starUing and surpassing 
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that whatever is once born of the brain» has aa much right ta 
liTe, as the offspring of the body. 



NO. X. — THOMAS MOORB. 

It is the fashion amongst the admirers of the Lake school to 
speak with anqualified contempt of the poetry of Thomas Mooro. 
This is extravagant injustice. If he is not the best poet of the 
day he is certainly not the worst. If he has many faults, he 
has also many merits of no ordinary kind. He has not much 
genuine pathos, and no simple nature. When he aims at ener- 
gy he is strained and bombastic; and when he attempts to 
represent human passions, we are sure to have a great deal of 
sound and fury signifying nothing. Though Mr. Moore's imagi- 
nation is rather feeble, compared to that of most of our first rate 
poets, there is not a writer in the English language, who has 
exhibited such an extraordinary wealth oi fancy. It is inexhaust- 
ible. The whole creation glitters in his eyes. He looks upon 
nothing in the heavens above or in the earth beneath, that is not 
instantly associated with some resplendent image. Every thing 
gleams and sparkles with restless brilliancy, like the breeze - 
stirred leaves of trees after a summer shower and in a cheerful 
burst of sunshine. The misfortune is, that Moore's wealth of 
imagery tempts him to an idle ostentation, and that his Muse is, 
ficcordingly, too often more fine than elegant. He never seems 
to understand the maxim of Thomson, that nature when una- 
dorned is adortied the most ; and he dwells so much upon the mere 
drapery and embellishment, that he tempts the critic to accuse 
him of a deficiency of skill in the higher departments of his art. 

'' Poets, like painters, when unskilled to trace 
Tlie naked nature and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover every part, 
And hide with ornaments their want of art." 

In fact it cannot be denied, that resplendent imagery too often 

forms the ground, work of his productions, instead of their embel- 
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lithment. Hit cliaractert «re lay figures, on which to ha&g thi 
most gorgeously bespangled garments. They are not of flerii sol 
blood. They are like theatrical angels or demons, that owe eveiy 
thing to paint, to dress, and to scenery. Bjrron was the true 
poet oipatdon, and directly Thomas Moore attempts to enter upon 
his rival's ground he sinks into mere common-place or cold eztnk 
Tagance. He is most at home when he is thinking of sparklsn| 
eyes and illuminated halls. But his notions of female beauty ut 
imperfect. He is too fond of analyzing or enumerating the 
Tarious points of excellence, and does not leave any unity or dss> 
tinctness of impression upon the reader's mind. He gives us a 
rich assemblage of charms ; but he gives the same to all his hero- 
ines, and they have all the requisite supply of starry eyes, cherry 
lips, rosy-cheeks and sylph*Uke figures. But, as he might have 
learned from Pope, 

" Tlf not a lip or eye we beauty call, 
But the Joint force and fiiU mult of all." 

The poetry of the author of Lalla Rookh is more thoroughly ori- 
ental than he perhaps imagines. An overwhelming display of 
fanciful imagery is precisely the besetting sin of all Eastern poets, 

whose jewellery completely throws into "vl privacy of light" the 
subject it is intended to illustrate and embellish. This richness 
of fancy is in them — and we fear in Moore also — generally 
unaccompanied with depth of thought or strength of imagination. 
The great poets rarely dazzle and fatigue the reader with scenes 
that glitter all over like streams in the noon-day sun. The 
pages of Milton and Shakespeare do not perpetually flash and 
sparkle, but yet are always rendered clear and distinct by the 
broad light of imagination. 

But now let us turn to the best side of the picture. Where 
is the writer who has moved in the golden fetters of verse with 
more ease and grace than Thomas Moore: and that this is 
toot a trivial aecomplishment, or one of easy attainment, mi^ 
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be shown by a reference to the labours, in the same department 
of their art, by the greatest poets that ever lived, and to the vast 
number of failures amongst those who have aimed at the same 
excellence. His rhymes almost always seem the consequence of 
the idea to be expressed, and not the cause. The words flow as 
easily and unaffectedly in his most intricate measures, as they do 
in elegant and familiar conTersation. The reader is delighted to 
find a great difficulty so admirably overcome, and this success is 
so rare, that the pleasure is heightened by surprise. We really 
can remember no poet who has exhibited such an easy mastery 
over the mechanism of his art. Milton's versification is undoubt- 
edly more learned and elaborate, but it is so obviously artificial, 
that a child can perceive the trace of labour. Moore's poetry reads 
as if it were the writer's natural mode of expressing his thoughts 
and feelings. Not that it is always natural in the matter, but that 
the manner is exactly suited to the character of the poet's mind. 
It seems not the result of labour or affectation. In all those 
measures which are characterized by that obvious melody 
the charm of which is appreciated by the general ear, he is uni- 
formly successful. We do not much like his heroic couplet, in 
which he has endeavoured, after the manner of our elder writers, 
to vary the full periods and coesural pauses ; but nothing can be 
more exquisitely perfect in point of versification, than most of his 
octosyllabic lines, and indeed all the Irish Melodies. To a wonder- 
fully rich fancy and a fine ear for the harmonies of verse, he adds 
the great advantages of extreme ingenuity of thought, a lively 
sense of beauty, (especially in woman,) a turn for elegant compli- 
ments, in which he rivals even Pope himself, and a readiness of 
playful satire, in which he has never been surpassed. Perhaps 
the prime quality of his mind is wit. It seems ever ready at his 
call, and has always a double effect from its ease and spontaneity. 
For piquancy and point, delivered with an air of unconscious 
Caoilityt nothing in the language can be compared with his 

VOL. II. 2 N 
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political squibs. Let them appear how or where they may, the 
author's hand is instantaneously recognized. They exhibit a 
delightful combination of wit and fancy, and these qualities are 
rendered peculiarly effective by the graceful volubility of the vene* 
He moves with more readiness and grace in rhyme than others do 
in prose. His satire never wants point, and always enchants the 
reader with its inimitable ease. He surpasses Prior in his arch 
allusions and in the smoothness and facility of his style. He 
cannot so well handle the heavy flail of Churchill, but he has 
fifty times his cunning in the use of a genteeler weapon. Sati- 
rists, however, have generally to work with temporary materials. 
Their genius is thrown away upon perishable themes. Moore is 
chiefly a party satirist, and nothing is more fugitive than the fa- 
shionable topics connected with politics. A new king or even a 
new administration may throw the cleverest political satires into 
utter and irretrievable oblivion. 

It is melancholy to reflect upon the uncertainty of poetical fame, 
and to look back at the long file of highly-gifted men who, after 
being for many years the '* observed of all observers," are now 
gradually passing away from us for ever into the dreary region of 
oblivion. Even they who have never felt the sunshine of fame, 
shrink with horror from the thought of being utterly forgotten. 

« For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey 
This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ?*' 

Fortunately for the happiness of popular poets they are gene- 
rally buoyed up during their natural lives with the hope of future 
fame, and reconcile themselves to the fate which is common to 
all mortals, with the proud anticipation of a second, and more 
enduring existence even upon the earth. There have been, how- 
ever, favourite writers who have survived their fame. Hayley 
was an instance. We do not mean to compare Thomas Moore 
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witli such a writer as Ilayley, who was literally no poet. This 
cannot be said of the author of Lalla Rookh, who is as decidedly 
a true poet as any writer of his time, though the rank and charac- 
ter of his genius, and his chance of immortality may be open to 
doubt and disputation. 

That Thomas Moore has not the deep philosophical sentiment 
of Wordsworth, nor the burning energy of Byron, nor the classi- 
cal purity and precision of Campbell, nor the rich stateliness of 
Southey, nor the simple nature of Crabbe, nor the wild and rich 
imagination of Shelley or of Coleridge, must be at once ad- 
mitted ; but neither bave any of these great writers individually, 
all the attributes of his contemporaries. Nature is too sparing 
of her nobler gifts to lavish them on a single person. Thomas 
Moore we repeat has one of the endowments of a true poet — 
a prolific fancy t and in this respect he has no superior. He has 
also a larger share of mere wit of a light and playful kind, than 
has hWevL to the lot of any other English author. Surely, then, 
he cannot be regarded as an ordinary writer, and ought not to 
be spoken of with disrespect. 



NO. XI. — SAMUEL TATLOE COLBEIDGB. 

It is curious to observe, how much even pretty good judges are 
often carried away for a time by mere novelty and the force of 
general opinion. The very critics, who in the first flush of Byron's 
popularity, elevated him to the throne of modern poetry, now go 
into the opposite extreme, and will hardly allow him any merit at 
aU*^. Scott has met with a similar fate ; while almost every review- 



• Since the death of Lord Byron, poetry has lost much of iu Hitraction for ge- 
neral readen. It is no longer fashionable. Kven before his death, the public 
mind wai almost satiated with his melodramatic horrors, and bin grand and 
gloomy egotism became every day Ies« impressive. People were tired of seeing 
the same actor in so many different costumes and situationH, as ibey recogniieii 
in a moment his individual tone and aspect under every disguise. Ho had little 
inTention — no dramatic genius—and was compelled on all occasions to deli* 

2 N 2 
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er in Great Britian now joint in the general acclamationi on the 
riie of Wordsworth to the top of his profeitbn, who a few yean 
ago was very generally ipoken of with almost unmitigated con- 
tempt. The truth is, that the mob of critics, howerer capable oC 
discovering, or rather of appreciating, when pointed out by others, 
the beauties of individual authors, when forced into popularity or 
fame, are not generally guided in their judgments by any fixed 
and independent principles ; and accordingly, they must recmre a 
hint either from the public or from some leading member of 
their own class, before they have the courage to deal in general 
praise or censure. It is a comparatively easy task to point out 
beauties or defects in a writer whose character is settled* The 
difficulty is to decide on the real character of a poet^ before any 
clue is derived from higher individual authority than our own, or 
before his success or failure at the bar of the public* A smart 
school-boy, well acquainted by report with the character of Mil* 
ton, or of Shakespeare, would find it no very difficult task to select 
their most beautiful passages ; but if the works of those mighty 
authors were presented to an ordinary full grown critic for the 
first time, unaccompanied by a single whisper of their greatness, it 



neate hi» own lombrf} character. Hi* eloquent micanttiropr and Iim disdain- 
ful pridf* produced at 6ritt a powerful effect from their novelty and boidnew ; 
but latterly, nothing but the force and animation of hi« style enabled him to 
retain bin influence over the public mind, it became thoroughly ttndemtood 
that it wa» in vain to expect any absolutely new creation* from the mint of 
DyronV fancy. Iliw own lordly piiyniognomy wa« stamped on every coin. Hut 
thif uniformity of »tyle and barrennexn of invention were forgiven him, on account 
of bin impuHHioned henHibility and hix incomparable energy of expre««ion. lie 
had always reaily at his command the thoughts that breathe and the word* that 
burn. His concentration, hiH force, and hi« perspicuity, were qualities that 
rendered hitn acceptable to all c|:ih)»ch of reader*. The same degree of egotism 
and the same monotony of tone and subject in a feebler writer, would hardly 
have b<fen tolerated for a day. Hut gtaiuine intellectual power, however ill- 
directed, must always secure the attention of mankind. It rnay be feared or 
hated, but it cannot be despised. 

We may prophecy with perfect safety, that the poetry of Lord Hyron, though 
it will probably be less higlily esteemed by posterity than it was by his conieto- 
poraries, will never be neglected or forgotten. 
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if by no means certain that he would rightly and at once under- 
•tand the nature of their claims. The history of literature teems 
with the ludicrously false judgments of professed critics. And yet 
the fate of authors is not a mere lottery or accident. We find that 
all truly great writers have received full justice, sooner or later ; and 
that mere flashy scribblers, however popular in their day, have 
gone out at last like a waxen taper, and have left nothing but an 
impenetrable gloom of oblivion behind them. It is certain then, 
that a due study of the nature of literary merit must give to a 
sagacious critic, who is independent of extrinsic and adventitious 
considerations, the power to prognosticate with tolerable accuracy, 
the future fate of a contemporary author, let his present reception 
from the public be what it may. He need nut inquire at the pub- 
lishers of a poet, whether his poems are saleable or not — tfuii is 
no criterion. He has only to consider, whether there is the de- 
gree of truth and nature in his productions, which he recognizes 
in the works of those who have acquired a lasting fame. The 
public are often for a while as fickle as children, and are delighted 
with one new toy and disgusted with another, for little or no ap- 
parent reason ; — but their final and deliberate decisions are almost 
invariably right. 

Perhaps, no great poet has made more mistakes in criticism 
than Samuel Taylor Coleridge. He praised Bowles's sickly-sen- 
timental effusions, for their manliest melancholy, and in every re- 
spect prodigiously overrated their merit; while he could see 
nothing but deformities in Gray's Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard, of which even his captious and unfriendly critic Johnson 
very truly observed, that had the poet often written thus, it would 
have been vain to praise, and useless to blame him. Johnson 
was himself an indifferent critic of highly imaginative poetry, but 
of that order of genius which is best adapted to the apprehension 
and delight of the general reader, he was perhaps one of the best 
judges that ever lived. He would have had little to say, how- 
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ever, in favor of luch a writer a« Coleridge himself, or of Keati 
and Shelley. They are out of the sphere in which he lived and 
moved, and had his being. His imagination had no wings, or if 
it had, they were of little use. It had no alacrity in rising from 
the ground, and was more like the ostrich than the eagle. It raa 
swiftly and safely enough on the solid ground, but ventured on bo 
atrial experiments— on no voyages of discovery through the fields 
of air. He was too ponderous and substantial for that subtle at- 
mosphere. Shakespeare says, that a knavish (or cunning) speech 
sleeps in a foolish ear, and certainly the effect of fine poetry in a 
similar way must depend very much on the intellectual character 
of the reader ; and as we cannot expect that the multitude who 
devour the new novels of the circulating library, should listen 
with eagerness to the voice of a charmer like Coleridge, charm 
he never so wisely, we must not suppose that he will ever become 
the idol of the many, though they may be compelled to ac- 
knowledge the greatness of his genius. No man supposes that 
Milton is even at this day a popular writer ; comparatively speak- 
ing very few read, though all praise him. Doctor Johnson ac- 
knowledged, that he had not read Milton through, until he found 
it necessary to do so, in order to select examples of the use of 
words for his English dictionary. Christahel and the Ancient 
Mariner, are not likely to be half so popular as some of Byron's 
melodramatic tales of blood and thunder. Perhaps even 
Coleridge's most exquisite Tale of Love, is a little too delicate and 
quiet and refined for the general reader, though nothing that he 
ever wrote is so pure and lovely in the conception, and so perfect 
in the execution. It is a gem of the first water. But this and the 
other two poems just mentioned, have the marks of immortality 
upon them, and will always delight readers of imagination and 
sensibility. Tliere is a large quantity of his smaller migcellane- 
ous poems that almost any body might have written, and which 
one regrets to sec bound up for ever with productions of the 
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rarest excellence. What a pity it is that poets are not severer 
self-jadges, or that they will not allow a few friends of taste 
and discretion to suggest the omission from their collected works 
of all that is absolutely below the character of their genios. The 
poets of the present day, far beyond those of any previous period, 
are too self-indulgent, and imagine that everything that proceeds 
from them, is equally worthy of immortality. How many pages 
might be struck out of the works of Southey and Wordsworth 
and Coleridge and Shelley, that would be no loss to the public, 
whfle they only weaken the effect and obstruct the circulation of 
what is truly excellent I 



NO. XII. LBIOH HUNT. 

Few poets have more faults than Leigh Hunt. But if they 
were fifty times as many — if they were " thick as the autumnal 
leaves that strow the brooks in Vallombrosa," they would not 
conceal or overpower his peculiar beauties. His best friends must 
observe with regret his studied negligence of metre, his affected 
novelties of diction, and the occasional idiomatic vulgarity of his 
style. But who would not forgive the rose its thorns, and pass over 
nnmerons defects, for the sake of still more numerous excellencies ? 
His sonny brightness of fancy, his depth and dehcacy of observa- 
tion, his freshness and tenderness of feeling, his intense love of 
nature, his happy power of description, his exuberant flow of 
animal spirits, the cheerful tone of his philosophy, his genuine 
worship of truth and freedom, and his frank, cordial, and familiar 
manner, are quahties which even those who may be most alive to 
his faults are often amongst the foremost to acknowledge^and 
appreciate. These remarks apply with equal justice to his essays 
and his poems. As an essayist, he is in the same class as Lamb 
and Hazlitt, and takes his station perhaps between the two« 
mingling in his own works a large portion of the beauties of 
both. As a poet, some critics have connected him with the 
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Lake school ; but though in his abhorrence of the more preciie 
and formal stvle that was fashionable in what has been errone- 
onsly called the Augustan Era of English Poetrj, he resembles the 
poets of the Lakes, he differs from them in many points of a 
very characteristic nature. Wordsworth would not acknowledge 
him as a disciple. He belongs to no school. Perhaps of all 
living poets the one to whom he may be most easily compared is 
Thomas Moore, and to whom he has already been compared by 
Hazlitt, though, as he is far less smooth, terse, and polished than 
the bard of Erin, the resemblance between them does not im- 
mediately strike the casual reader. Though he is not so well 
fitted to delight the drawing-room with brilliant common-places, 
his wealth of imagery, his sparkling and elaborate descriptions, 
his frequent richness and felicity of phrase, and, above all, a 
certain g^y and social spirit, frequently remind as of some of the 
happiest traits of the author of Lalla Rookh. If he were more 
uniformly careful and fastidious in his diction, and aimed more 
at point and antithesis of style, the resemblance would be nearer. 
But trimness, smartness, and regularity, are Leigh Hunt's aver- 
sion. He affects "harmonious discords," and is ambitious to 
snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. Though he frequently 
gains his object, his failures are great and glaring in proportion 
to the glory of his success. One of his own beautiful hnes may 
afford us an illustration. Moore directs the smooth, shining 
stream of his verse into a thousand beautiful meanderings, like 
lakes in pleasure-grounds ; but Leigh Hunt lets it " wander at its 
own sweet will," or overrun, as it were, some breezy height, until. 



(( 



It shakes its loosening silver in the sun.'' 



Leigh Hunt has perhaps a less grasp of intelleqt than Hazlitt, 
but his temperament is more joyous and tender, his perceptions 
more delicate and refined, and his fancy more poetical. What a 
frequent burst of sunshine lights up the pages of his Rimini / 
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And what exquisite humour, and delicacy and acutenesa of obser- 
vataon« are displayed in his delightful prose Essays ! 

Leigh Hunt is even more agreeable as a companion than as an 
author. He has a constant flow of animal spirits, and his origi- 
nal remarks and illustrations are easily and pleasantly delivered. 
His dear brilliant images are poured out from the fancy-tinged 
fountain of his mind with wonderful rapidity. He adapts himself 
with great felicity to the character of the society into which he 
may happen to be thrown, and can not only endure with generous 
patience the company of an ordinary individual, but can usually 
find something agreeable and instructive in his conversation, how- 
ever humble. He can 

" Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every tiling." 

He is a most passionate admirer of the external world, and 
thinks with Milton that " a sullenness against nature," is a seri- 
ous crime. For this reason, nothing displeases him so much as 
Methodistical lamentations. To him they appear not only com- 
mon-place, but impious and untrue. He is an optimist. He dis- 
likes the cold and ungracious creed of the Calvinist, and wonders 
how any one who is himself possessed of the common attributes 
of humanity, can be sceptical of human virtue, or while gazing 
updn the green fields and cloudless skies of a summer's day can 
offer God and Nature the doubtful compliment of a gloomy brow. 
He makes a firm stand against the dogmas of the Utilitarians, and 
considers that happiness, and whatever is most conducive to its 
progress, are the chief concern of the truly wise. All things are 
useful as they tend to this end, and no further. It may be said 
that virtue is a higher object, but happiness implies its presence, 
and indeed is only another term for virtuous emotion. A criminal 
is never happy. Poetry and the Fine Arts, which the Bentham- 
ites despise, because they do not comprehend, contribute to our 
happiness by awakening the roost delicate sensibilities of the soul, 

VOL. II. 2 o 
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and are as useful in the strictest sense of the word, as scientific 
theories and inventions. Nothing is useful in this world, hut 
what has eventual reference to the heart of man. Poetry is the 
expression of human passion. It has heen contemptuously dia<« 
racterized as an idle dream ; as a pleasing falsehood. If our 
existence itself be not a dream, the essence of poetry is truth. 
The Poet's soul is a mirror, that reflects more vividly than ordi- 
nary minds, the scenery of human life'*'. 



* As the especial province of Poetry is to describe nature, human and inani* 
mate, truth is, of course, its vital principle. The vulgar mistake of supposing all 
poetry to be necessarily false originates in the circumstance of poets being com- 
pelled to invent a certain artificial arrangement of personages and incidents ; 
and it is because these identical personages never existed, and these particular 
incidents never happened, that unthinking people have hastily concluded that 
Poetry is a falsehood ! But they should recollect that a Poet does not pretend 
to give an account of individual personages and particular incidents, but an 
exact representation of human passions and external nature. If we were to 
credit the traducers of " the art divine,*' the question of the personal existence 
of his hero, involves the Poet's character for common honesty. But he 
is the historian of man, and not of m^n— of the human heart, but not of indi- 
viduals. His province is to describe our common nature, and the appearances 
of material things that affect us by their beauty or sublimity. The man who 
after hearing that Romeo and Juliet never actually. existed, should accuse 
Shakespeare of a lie, would be guilty of an egregious blunder perfectly worthy 
of an Utilitarian. We do not inquire whether Romeo and Juliet lived in 
Venice or in London, in one century or another, or whether two persons of these 
names ever lived at all ; but whether Shakespeare has truly developed in these 
dramatic characters the tender passion, as it exists in every age and country. 
The shadow of poetry is mistaken for the substance— the shell for the kernel. 
Rhymes— names— incidents, &c. form only the machinery of a vehicle con- 
structed by genius for the conveyance and exhibition of treasures from the mine 
of nature. 

It is supposing that men have not human affections, to pronounce them dead 
to the influence of poetry. '* All that is worth any thing iw life is the poetry of 
it.** Do not the rudest of our common sailors, while voyaging over the wide 
and solitary Atlantic on calm moon-light nights, occasionally think with tender 
emotion of their distant homes, and patriotically of their native Isle, until, al- 
though "unused to weep," the tears start into their eyes? This is poetry I 
Poets, in similar situations, have only to express similar feelings, and the world 
will hail them as the priests and interpreters of Nature. Did Burns do more 
than embo«ly the general mind in his most popular works ? Certainly not,— for 
it was to their actiuil truth that he was indebted for his fame. If there 
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Leigh Hunt has too many idiosyncraaiet of geniua, and has 
too much subtlety and refinement, for success as a popular writer. 
It is said, that a man who is but just in advance of his pupils, is 
the most effective teacher. It is the same with the author, who 
should not be too far beyond the mob, if he desires to sway their 
sympathies and opinions. The qualities of Leigh Hunt's mind 
are extremely rare, and seem strange and unintelligible to the 
mass of readers. There are many writers of these times, who 
have exhibited more power, both of thought and expression ; but 
it would be difficult to name any one who has surpassed him 
in a delicate sense of the beautiful, and a general subtlety of 
apprehension. In a question of mere taste, or a description of 
natural scenery, or in characteristic details of men and manners, 
we can conceive nothing more delightful than the writings of 
Leigh Hunt : but he has many superiors in the fierce struggles 
of political controversy ; and we have arrived at a period, when 
the public mind demands a strong and even coarse excitement. 
Even in literature itself, there is a correspondent leaning to the 
wild and turgid. Addison and Goldsmith would attract but little 
attention in such times as these. The mild essays of the Specta- 
tor would seem flat and insipid, and what publisher would make 
a liberal offer for the copyright of a one volume novel in the 
style of the Vicar of Wakefield ? 

When Leigh Hunt distinguished himself so much by his politi- 
cal writings in the Examiner, it was rather by the moral courage 
of his tone, contrasted with the general character of the Legiti* 



were not responsive feelings in the bosoms of men in general, to whom would 
poetry be addressed ? Poets would write only for Poets ! But all men have 
human passions, and these are the poetry of life. The faculties, and emotions 
of the Poet differ from those of his fellow-creatures, in degree but not in kind. 
His pains and his pleasures are only more intense. He pants for sympathy, 
and to relieve his impassioned spirit, he is compelled to " wreak himself on ex* 
pression !'* 

2 o 2 
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maey-ridden Press of that day, than by any intrinsic force of style. 
In fact, there was something even effeminate and fantastic in his 
manner, though his genuine love of truth and freedom, and the 
candour and sincerity and disinterestedness of his character, were 
obvious to the meanest and most malignant reader ; though these 
noble qualities did not protect him from bitter and cowardly hos- 
tilities. In fact, the moral beauty of his character was the 
sharpest of all thorns in the sides of his opponents, some of 
whom seemed to think themselves justified in attacking his good 
name with the most infamous falsehoods for the sake of nullifying 
its influence. Considering all that Leigh Hunt has suffered in 
person and reputation for the good old cause, and that he was for 
a long time in advance of the rest of his party, it cannot be de- 
nied that the Whigs have treated him with signal ingratitude. 
There is no man living who has done so much to prepare the way 
for their return to power, and yet he has been wholly neglected hi 
the ostentatious distribution of loaves and fishes to the men who 
have distinguished themselves by their writings. Even Tory au- 
thors, in every way below him, have had the preference. It is 
not easy to understand this gross injustice, unless it be, that our 
"Whig governors, in their contemptible timidity, are fearful of 
being thought to favor their own friends ; and thus, to avoid the 
imputation, turn their benefactors out of doors and heap honors 
on their foes. No liberal-minded person would advocate such 
party distinctions in literature, as should lead to the neglect of 
real merit ; but here is a case in which a man of true genius is 
left to starve, though he has laboured half a life to forward a 
cause, which the legislators who have the power to honor and 
reward those writers who have benefitted mankind, consider to 
be the cause of truth and justice, and the dearest in which 
humanity is concerned ; while authors of far less literary merit, 
and who have taken the opposite side, have been handsomely 
pensioned. 
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Nothing but Leigh Hunt's dismterested and undestructible love 
of truth, and a naturally lively imagination, could have preserved 
him from despondency or despair in the midst of his great and 
manifold afflictions ; and it is truly delightful to observe, how he 
continues to the last to turn to the sunny side of all things. He 
is just as full of hope and trustfulness as ever, and he looks round 
upon nature and upon man with the same cordial sympathy and 
admiration that thrilled his heart in youth. This is true religion 
— ^true virtue — ^true wisdom. 

Leigh Hunt seems to be quite aware, that his character as a 
politician is not precisely suited to the tone and temper of the 
times. He is far too mild and scrupulous and candid, and deals 
too much in generalities. He is too little of a party man. 

Leigh Hunt's personal appearance is extremely prepossessing. 
His figure is light and elegant, and he has an air of genteel 
negligence about him, that is not common among literary men. 
He has a qmck and sparkling eye, but his mouth is the most 
remarkable feature of his face ; it has a character of great sensi- 
bility, and a kind of voluptuous refinement. If there is any 
thing objectionable in Hunt's personal manners and conversation, 
it consists in a slight tinge of foppery in both. Hazlitt is as 
opposite to him in these respects as possible. Hunt wears no 
neckcloth, but leaves his collar open a la B^ron. His coxcombry, 
if such it be, has by no means a disagreeable effect ; for his 
extreme politeness, his elegant manners and good humour would 
redeem a far greater foible. 



NO, Xlll. KBAN. 

This eminent actor seems to have sufifered severely from his 
bodily infirmities during the last year or two of his life. His 
genius, however, had not lost all its original brightness, and in 
despite of a cloud of physical ills it shot forth occasional gleams, 
that were far more precious and delightful than the steadier 
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light of less gifted spirits. It will now scarcely admit of dispute 
that Kean, whatever might have been his personal failings^ was 
the prince of modern tragedians. He had no rival near his 
throne. The John Kemble school is no longer the standard of 
Dramatic excellence. The school of Kean is the school of Shake- 
speare» or of nature, for these are almost convertible terms. The 
spirit of our great Bard in his moods of impetuous passion or 
profound tenderness was but ill represented by the deliberate and 
studied precision of John Kemble. The praise of fine taste and 
scholarship cannot be denied him, but he was rather a great 
rhetorician than a great actor. He consulted his head, when 
he should have trusted to his heart*. 

The Dramatic revolution, of which Kean was the originator 
and the guide, is correspondent with that vast change in the 
state and tone of our literature, which has thrown many writers, 
once the idols of the public, into comparative obscurity or disre- 
pute* The cautious elegance, the scholastic accuracy, the smart 
antithesis, the wit and terseness of the poets of the eighteenth 
century, are qualities of an inferior order in the estimation of 
the poets and critics of these times. There is a disposition to 
recur to the unaffected diction and the free and forcible nature 
of the Dramatic writers in the reign of Elizabeth, the true 
Augustan era of British literature. The poets of that period, if 
less correct than their successors, in certain points of style, were 
more correct in spirit. The bards of the present age, like the 
kings of our elder drama, are ambitious to cultivate in themselves 



• Mrs. Siddons was a person of a different stamp, and was certainly superior 
to the rest of her family, eminent and accomplished as they were. 

" Her soul was like a star, and dwelt apart." 

Perhaps she may be thought by some to have belonged to the same school ; 
but if she did, she was so indisputably at the head of it, that she was not fetter- 
ed by its rules. She was indeed a Tragic Queen, and could dare in her own 
person to make such glorious excursions into the realms of nature, as often 
startled the less adventurous spirits by whom she was surrounded. 
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a noble consciousness of their own powers, and a generous con- 
fidence in nature. 

Such an actor as Kean, a genius so untrammelled by ordinary 
rules, so ready to snatch a grace beyond the reach of art, and to 
follow his author into the profoundest depths of human passion, 
would have gratified even Shakespeare himself. The mighty 
magician of the Drama would have been proud of a representa- 
tive at once so daring and so faithful. 

This great tragedian's last performance was in the part of 
OiMh. His first appearance on the London stage was in that 
of Skylock, He performed it on the first night in an almost 
empty theatre. The town was for a considerable time much 
divided upon his merit. His style was too great a change from 
what the public had been accustomed to regard as a model in the 
person of John Kemble, to suffer them to appreciate it entirely 
and at once. The friends of the old school were naturally 
alarmed at so bold an innovator, and there was a fierce conflict 
amongst the critics as to the relative merits of the old favorite 
and the new one. 

I will not attempt a minute critical analysis of the peculiar 
qualities of Kean's splendid genius as an actor, because it would 
be utterly beyond my power to do it justice ; for those who have 
witnessed the performances of that powerful tragedian, would 
find even the ablest description of him vague, faint, and unsatis- 
factory, when compared with their own vivid recollections ; and 
to attempt to represent him to others, would be almost as idle as 
to describe visible objects to the blind. 



NO. XIV. WORDSWORTH. 

This writer, it must be confessed, is a little too exclusive in his 
taste, and occasionally carries an excellent principle to an extreme 
almost as pernicious as the error to which it is opposed. He is 
so thoroughly disgusted with the vapid common- places of the 
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imitators of the French School, that he thinks he cannot get too 
far from their models. He would rather speak like a clown than 
a Rosa Matilda. Of two evils he would choose what he thinks 
the least. But though there is a medium between the diction of 
the bam and the boudoir which he has sometimes missed, and in 
his eagerness to avoid an old and popular error has fallen into a 
new and a repulsive one> he is not to be characterized by his few 
failures, but by his general success. His expressions are plain, bat 
not coarse. He maintains, and with abundant reason, that lan- 
guage need not be vulgar, because it is simple and unpretending. 
He has chosen humble subjects, and endeavoured to assimilate 
his language to the real language of men in ordinary life. He 
feels that nothing human can be too lowly for the purposes of 
poetry, and that natural thoughts are best expressed in natural 
language. His thoughts, though clear, are profound, and often 
most philosophical and original when they appear most trite and 
obvious to vulgar apprehension. It has been justly observed 
that there is often an internal power, with an absence of external 
ornament and pretension, in his poetry, which is not to be found 
in that of any other living writer ; and this accounts for the indif- 
ference of the superficial reader, and the enthusiasm approaching 
almost to adoration, with which he is regarded by the careful and 
ingenuous student of the " art divine." Wordsworth is not like- 
ly to become a very popular poet, though portions of his writings 
will probably hereafter be more extensively known and be better 
appreciated by ordinary readers than they are at present. Many 
of his fine aphorisms, and some of his more obvious beauties of 
thought and style, will in time be familiarized to the public mind 
by repeated quotations. The great popularity of Scott as a poet, 
on his first appearance, was chiefly owing to the interest of his 
narratives. When the incidents became familiar, the verse in 
which they were embodied lost half its charm. He was not, 
like Wordsworth, the poet's poet. His metrical tales were never 
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hi^y est«emed by tboae who love poetry for ita own sake. Be 
mm coDKioiu of Hut, and ipoke humbly of bis own genia* m « 
poet, bat with a proad and jost coDsdoiunesa of bis wondrons 
tnd muivalled power a> a novelist. Genuine poetiy is never 
stale : every new peruaal is accompanied witb a fresb deligbt and 
an addidoual store of pleasant associations. Those, however, 
who can really enjoy the pure spirit of poetry, wholly unmixed 
witb baser matter, form a very small class indeed. To make it 
popular withoDt the aid of narrative, it is necessary to season it 
highly with gbtteriog conceits, turgid truisms, and strong excite- 
ments. 

Tlie majority of critics estimate more highly the value of 
contemporary applause as an indication of future fame than 
general experience warrants. If sale alone were a criterion of 
the value of a work, Harriette Wilson's detestable Memoirs 
sad many similar prodactions, would rank quite as high as any 
thing that has yet proceeded from the noblest pens. Before we 
look upon immediate applause as the slightest argument in favor 
of a writer's performances, there are many other circnmstances 
that shonld be taken into consideratioD, — the subject — the author's 
Btyle^and the character of the age. There are some subjects 
that in their own nature are so attractive to large classes of 
readers, that the feeblest handling cannot well abate their influ- 
ence, particularly if they ore brought forward at the proper 
season. There are other topics, on the contrary, that cannot be 
rendered widely popular by the greatest genius. Sometimes 
mere novelty of subject will do mere for an author's temporary 
•access than the greatest merit of style or thought. They who 
roaintain that popularity is the test of merit should reconcile the 
vast success of Scott's poetry on its first publicutiun, when he 
was looked upon as the English l!r,mci- .■' i i-niitive 

negject with which his metrical tale? nr-: " llwy 

were great poems on their first publica 
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neritoriooi now, thoagh their popularity hai wholly pataed aivajf. 
If any man were to pablish at thii day poemi of similar charw^' 
ter and equal merit, they would hardly ran through a single 
edition. All the world at one time esteemed Scott a greater 
]k>et than Wordsworth, but who thinks so now ? Opinions have 
changed, but the things remain the same. 

There is a class of works for which an immediate but not 
permanent popularity is naturally expected, while there are otben 
for which no popularity, but a slowly-coming though lasting 
fame, is all that is ever looked for or desired. If we glance over 
the records of literature, we shall meet with the titles of innumer- 
able books that, in their brief day, were eagerly devoured by the 
whole reading world, but which are now utterly forgotten ; or if 
occasionally met with and perused, are thrown away again with 
a deep feeling of disgust, and an expression of astonishment that 
they should ever have given satisfaction to a single humaa 
being. Great authors have rarely been popular, because they hav^ 
gone beyond the age or beyond the general intellect. Bacon 
and Milton were never popular, and never will be. They are truly 
interesting only to thinkers and men of imagination, and these 
form the fit audience though few. On the authority of the 
critics the multitude have faith in these gods of intellect. They 
blindly worship them from a sense of duty, and not from any 
ilnpulse of affection. The history of literature furnishes us with 
comparatively so few instances of contemporary popularity beiog 
succeeded by a permanent fame, and so many striking cases of a 
sudden blaze of success being as suddenly extinguished, and of 
neglected merit forcing its way slowly into lasting distinction, 
that we have always thought it highly unphilosophical to draw 
any positive conclusions from the public reception of new works. 

Wordsworth is not an Epic poet, nor has he the Dramatic 
faculty. This is the reason why he has in some respects fiiiled 
in his " Excursion," which is neither an Epic nor a Dramatic 
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U Imt • mere record of the moods of his own mind. The 
dnnati» penonK are shadows. The dialogue b sustained en* 
tirdy hj one person, and that person is the author. The poem 
is in fsct an eloquent soliloquy. It is curious that in point of 
style, one portion of Wordsworth's works forms a strange con« 
trast to the rest. Though in his Lyrical Ballads he affects a 
qnaker-like plainness and humility, in his poems of a metaphysi- 
cal or of a contemplative character there is a solemn and sustaine4 
delation hoth of style and sentiment. He adapts his manner 
to his subject. He may be called both a philosophical and a 
pMttNral poet. His characteristics are profound thought and a 
pmriirnit^ love of nature. 

We read the works of Wordsworth with a calm delight, and 
a personal veneration for the author. There is something so 
exquisitely pure and pastoral in all that we hear of his daily life, 
that he realizes our most ideal conception of the poetical charac- 
ter. He lives in sero&e and thoughtful gladness, amidst groves, 
and lakes, and mountains, and seems as intimatdy associated with 
satnre as the birds that charm him with their songs. He pays, 
indeed, an occasional visit to the crowded city, but hurries 
eagerly back again to his native haunts. There is the same 
avoidance of all contact with artificial life, in his personal habits 
as in his poetry. There b an Arcadian simplicity and quietude 
in both. 



MO. XV. BXV. J. WOLFB. 

{Auilufr of the Lime$ on the Burial of Sir John Moore,'\ 

Mr. Wolfe seems to have been one of that dass of authors 

who owe all their fame to a single hi^py thought — the chance 

inspiration of an hour. He was the writer of one of the most 

beautiful little poems in the language, and yet he was not a 

2 p 2 
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poet. That is to say, poetry was not the element in which he 
lived, and breathed, and had his being. He had not by nature 
the tme temperament* All men have brief and occasional visita- 
tions of fancy and feeling, of more or less brightness and intensity* 
by which they are raised above the prosaic mediocrity of their 
daily life ; and when a man possesses a talent for versification, 
he may happen, in some aaspicioas moment, after a thousand 
failures, to embody his casual inspiration, with extraordinary 
success. But one or two good passages will not make a fine 
poem, nor one or two poetical thoughts, a true poet. Pomfret, 
who was the most prosaic man that ever lived, and whose verses 
are generally detestable, contrived to stumble one agreeable 
summer morning upon a pleasing subject, and albeit unused to 
the poetical mood, he treated it in a pleasing manner. He wore 
laurels all his life for this single effort ; and even long after his 
natural death his poetical existence was highly reputable. 
Southey, in his Specimens of the English Poets, has told us that 
Pomfret's Choice is the most popular poem in the language. We 
doubt the fact ; and suspect that the poem has been little read for 
the last fifty years : but still the notice of it by Johnson and by 
Southey, and the sale which the poem once obtained, will serve to 
show that a prosaic person may sometimes arrive at considerable 
distinction by a single poetic fit of very short duration. Perhaps 
if Pomfret had lived a whole century longer, and had written 
verses daily, he would have continued, what he always was, 
with one solitary exception, a dull manufacturer of rhyming 
prose. If he had never written any other verses than the 
Choice, the real barrenness of his mind would have remained a 
secret to the public. All his subsequent attempts were absolutely 
suicidal. Lady Anne Barnard, wrote one of the most exquisite 
ballads in the world — Auld Robin Gray, and perhaps, it is by no 
means a subject of regret that she never attempted to write another. 
As it was, she somewhat risked her fame, by the publication of 



-A continuation or Moond part» whichi as Mr. Dyce observes, is 
very inferior to the original tale, and greatly injures its effect. 
If Sir Egerton Drydges had written no other verses than his 
l>eauiifnl Sonnet on Echo and Silence, (according to Bouthey, 
the most imaginative poem in any language,) how far higher he 
would have stood in general estimation as a poet than he now 
does. He soon broke the charm. He seemed determined to 
convince his admirers that bis inspiration was momentary and 
fortuitous. He devoted a long life to an assiduous courtship of 
the Muse, but she never gave him another smile. If he had 
possessed that rarest of all attainments — self-knowledge, he would 
have laid by his pen from that happy hour ; for one good poem 
is better than a thousand bad ones. Mr. Carlyle has told us, 
that booksellers would often get more for their money if they 
got less : that is, if they were to pay for quality instead of quantity. 
Authors should take the same view of the means of acquiring 
fame, and recollect that one little volume of real merit, shorn of 
all excrescences, and condensed into power, is more profitable in 
the end, than a cart-load of diffuser matter that is " very tolerable, 
and not to be endured/* 

Mr. Wolfe, like many other men before him, fell into the 
unhappy mistake of doing more than enough. He made one 
lucky hit, and then by his subsequent failures proved how much 
more he was indebted to fortune than to genius. If he had 
secreted or destroyed every thing that he had ever written except 
the Lines on the Burial of Sir John Moore, the public would 
have looked upon him as one of the best poets of the time, and 
the complimentary critics would have lamented that so noble 
a genius should have been so sparing of its exertions. It was 
the flattering complaints of their idleness, that tempted Campbell 
to perpetrate his Theodric, and Rogers to write his Italy, And 
Mr. Wolfe, who had produced an ode that was admired by Lord 
Byron as one of the finest in the language* and that became at 
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once a fayorite with all olaases of people, was so unfortUDttto ai 
to write and fo imprudent as to preserve a variety of otbtf 
piecei» which, comparatively speaking, are very little knovnn, and 
which thoie who have read once have no desire to r^ad again* 
There are some blank- verse compositions in the volume of hip 
Remains that it was perfectly inhuman of his executoprs tp 
publish. 

Blank-verse is one of the most striking tests of a poet's genioai 
It is the noblest measure in the language. It is a magnifiomt 
instrument that is not to be commanded by a feebk hand. . Thf 
player's strength or weakness is instantly exhibited. Thore are 
certain forms of rhymed verse that are happily adapted to oonr 
ceal a penury of thought, but blank- verse seems to lay bare tht 
writer's intellect. If it be not supported with the utmost energy 
and skill, it is really what Johnson called it, crippled prose, or 
verse only to the eye. 



NO. XVI, RBV. JOHN MOULTRIB. 

Mr. Moultrie's name is probably not very familiar to tb4 
public ; but his fellow-students at Eton College, some twenty 
years ago, can hardly have forgotten his promise of future 
eminence ; and many of the readers of the Etonian have admired 
the productions of his youth, though they knew not from whose 
hand they came. Mr. Moultrie was so much distinguished in hit 
own circle by his early effusions, and these were so flatteringly 
spoken of by the public press, that the long silence of his Muse i| 
a circumstance not unworthy of particular notice. It appeari 
that on entering into wedlock, and assuming the sacerdotal 
garment, he thought it inconsistent with bis character and posi- 
tion to devote any portion of his time to the favorite amusement 
of his earlier years. He seems latterly to have changed his opi* 
nion on this subject. 
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There Ift not a lingle line of preface to his volume of poemt i 
audi indeed, if he had written one, it would probably have 
been a work of mere supererogation, for few poetf have per- 
mitted their muie to be more confidential and communicative. 
He cordially shakes hands with the public, and at once ushers 
that many-headed personage into his domestic circle, who be- 
comes perfectly intimate not only with the host himself, but 
With his wife and children, and his whole circle of friends and 
associates. He is really a much greater egotist in verse than 
Byron himself, but his egotism is very different in character 
from that of the stern and haughty Harold, It is more like that 
of Southey, and seems to proceed from a certain noble simplicity 
and an overflowing kindliness of nature. None but a man who 
gives others credit for similar feelings could so boldly reveal 
his own ;— his personal and domestic references are a compliment 
to the reader's heart. 

Mr. Moultrie in his early poems imitated Lord Byron, who 
was then in the meridian of his glory. He has since changed 
his models, and his style is now a mixture of Wordsworth and 
Southey. This will perhaps partly account for a degree of 
strength and condensation in his first effusions that we do not 
meet with in the generality of his later pieces. He now aima 
at simplicity, which is no doubt a high excellence in poetry when 
combined with great power ; but the simplicity even of Words* 
worth and Southey b mawkish or ridiculous whenever their 
inspiration fails them. In their happier passages it has an effect 
that cannot be too highly appreciated, but their warmest admirers 
will hardly venture to deny that many of the pages of those 
great poets are sadly deficient in force and elevation. Extreme 
simplicity of style in poetical composition requires great origi- 
nality and energy of thought to preserve it from poverty and 
degradation. We should be as sorry if Thomas Moore were 
to oaat away his gems and flowers, and to aim at the bare 
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mmplicity of WordsWorth, aii if, on the other hand, the latter 
poet were to deck his muse in the rainbow tints of Lalla Rookh. 
We can no more object to the silks and jewels of a fashionable 
lady than to the nakedness of a statue. There are some orders 
of poetry that absolutely require ornament* as there are others 
that are best without it. Mr. Moultrie's genius is not in any 
respect like that of Moore ; on the contrary it is characterized 
by a chastity and serenity that are more akin to Wordsworth's ; 
but he has not sufficient breadth and force of mind to give effect 
to a style that is apt to border on humility. Wordsworth is a 
dangerous model for a feeble thinker. Poets should contrive to 
let their style be in keeping with the character of their genius. 
The blank-verse of Milton was a noble and appropriate instru- 
ikient in the hands of that mighty master ; but the graceful and 
tender Goldsmith would have turned it to poor account. Mr. 
Moultrie is a man of genius, but he cannot write with power in 
the style of Wordsworth. He is a true poet, though not a great 
one ; and we are inclined to fancy that if he had continued with 
more zeal and regularity his courtship to the Muse, he might 
have taken a much higher place amohgst the poets of the present 
day. He has not quite fulfilled the promise of his spring ; but 
he is yet in the summer of his intellect, and in due season he may 
hereafter present us with a glorious harvest. Though his mind 
has long lain fallow, he may soon perhaps make up for past 
neglect. But even if his volume be read without reference to 
the past or the future, it is impossible to withhold our admiration. 
Find what fault we may with it, the sternest and coldest critic 
must at once acknowledge the presence of real genius ; and no 
modern book more unequivocally evinces the purity and earnest- 
ness of the author's character as a man. 
There is a freshness of fancy, a buoyancy of spirit, and an air 

of strength and facility in his first effusions, that make ample 
amends for a few errors of judgment that are naturally enough 



expected in a young sind inexperienced writer. The«e error* 
are not ditcoTerabie in the works of h'u middle age ; but, un- 
happily, in wrenching away the weeds from his mind's domain, 
roaoy of the sweetest flowers, steeped in the morning dews of 
poetry, hare vanished with them. It wonld seem that it is 
necessary for a poet to continue an unceasing cultivation of his 
powers, and to cherish, as much as possible, all imaginative 
associations. Mr. Moultrie had so long intermitted his addresses 
to the Muse, that they had become comparatively strangers to 
each other. A fair being of ilcsb and blood had monopolized 
his attentions. No youthful lover could testify more devotion tu 
the maiden mistress of his heart than our poet has shown towards 
his wife. This amounts to a degree of amiable uxoriousucss 
that would have puzzled Byron. A very lartre proportion of 
the poems in this volume seem to have been inspired by conjugal 
affection : but the author of Don Juan thinks thai a huiibaud 
cannot be a lover. 

*' Tliink you if Laura had been Feu^rch's wife 
He would have written sonnets all hts iife^" 

But Mr. Moultrie has not only shown us tliat a poet may be 
at once a husband and a lover, he has also proved how a finer 
imagination may increase and elevate a parent's pleasures. A 
severe domestic affliction threw Mr. Moultrie upon his mental 
resources, and he soon discovered that poetry had charms that 
could beguile him fff his sorrows. His melodious sighs eased 
the weight upon his Ucart. " Most poets," says Shelley, 

" Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 
T/iey learn in Hujftring what tliej/ leach in »ong.** 

Mr. Moultrie's earlier poems are remarkable for that vivacity 
and enthusiasm, which are characteristic of youthful genius in 
its exulting consciousness of power. They breathe too the spirit 
of generous admiration, which leads a young poet to imitate the 
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peoulmritiei of maturer minds. Byron waf at that period in tfaa 
meridian of his fame, and Mr. Moultrie soon caught his tons 
and manner. ' His youthful performances are amongst the best 
imitations of the noble poet that hare yet appeared. 

Mr. Moultrie's intellectual character has undergone a rery 
striking change. He is no longer gay and buoyant, but a quiet 
bliss, wholly unallied to mirth and jollity, has taken possession 
of his heart. A serene religious thoughtfulness haa sprjsad its 
silent mist over the radiant colours of his youthful fancy, and 
the tumultuous tide of early passion has lost its ruder force, and 
gradually wound its way into the calmer and deeper channel 
of domestic love. No poet of the present day has drawn more 
of his inspiration from his household deities. His own sacred 
hearth is to him the Muse's altar. He is essentially the poet 
of domestic life. He is as ignorant of the great world as a 
child ; but he knows and cultivates his own heart, and feels that 
he has " riches fineless" in his happy human nest. He sings like 
a bird, to cheer the affectionate mother of his little brood. It is 
chiefly in obedience to her urgent and repeated solicitations, 
that he has latterly been so lavish of his song. In the change 
that has come over the spirit of our poet, it was not to be ex- 
pected that he would continue to worship his earlier idols. As 
was said before, Byron has made way for Wordsworth. In Mr. 
MouItrie'H later productions, there is not a single line that re- 
minds us of the author of Childe Harold ; but it is evident, that 
Wordsworth's pure fancy and calm philosophy have now au 
ever-present influence upon his genius. The change is a fortu- 
nate one, and calls for special congratulation. There is an 
appearance of less force in Mr. Moultrie's later productions, but 
perhaps there is a greater depth of thought in them. At all 
events, there is no question that they are very elegant and re- 
fined effusions, and do honor to the head and the heart of the 
author. The subjects are generally of a nature to call forth, in 
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the bappieftt manner, the peculiar power* of Mr. Moohrie'a 
geniva. He is moat at home in the tender and pathetic, and in 
the iUnstration of the domestic affections. 

Nan.— Tb«0e Mimimt^rt (httHmn are nertly % CQlI<cti*B •€ brief aobccs 
vfittftB lor the edilortal d«p«rtB«Bt utt % Ulervy jvarml. Tbey are very acaaft> 
plete, and are perhap* op«a to the charfe of dofmattsm and pneaeaifion^ comtaf 
as they aow do from am iodividaal aathor. A* edttarvU criticiims a certain 
air of acruBplioD and decinoa «a» ia tone decree excoanb&e. There are Many 
admirable writert, of whoca no OMatioa «i here made* bat who oaght to haro 
foaad a placo ia thia coltectioo, had it beea iateadcd a* a fall accooat of the 
lilciatioflhedar. 



THE PAST YEAR. 

DiPAmTBO Year ! now sunk to rest 
On dark obUrion's dreamless breast ; — 
Lost offspring of mysterious Time I 
What mortal crowds of ererj dime. 
In yonth and inAucy and age 
That *companied thy pilgrimage. 
With thee beyond the limits lie 
That mock the keenest human eye ! 

What eager thoughtB and golden schemea. 
And prospects fair and flattering dreams. 

Vanished before the morning light 
That scared thy latest liring night I 
What change of actors and of scene 
Within ^y narrow span hath been ! 
And yet though brief thy path, too long 
It seemed to those in Life's wild throng. 
VTho looked towards thy closed career 
With hopes now withered on thy bier 1 
2 Q 2 
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TEN YEARS AND MORE. 



TO 



I. 

Tkn yean and more — ten ycart and more. 

Have glided uwiftly by, 
Since first upon our native shore 

We felt the social tie, 
And little thought at fate's command 
To meet upon this distant land. 

If. 
Ten yearn and more — ten years and more ! — 

A cloud \n on my heart I 
For like the knell of pleasures o'er 

When Life's best dreams depart, 
Tliese words from drear Oblivion's pall 
Dim throngs of shrouded hopes recall. 

III. 
Ten years and more — ten years and more I — 

Tlicsc breathings of the past — 
These murmurs on Time's twilight shore 

Far heard o'er ' memory's waste,' 
Arrest awhile the dreaming ear 
Like sounds that home-sick wanderers hear. 
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IV, 

Ten vcnrt und more ! — ten vmra unci more !• 

\Vith wid rfvrrted pwte 
I TOftrk the lonjj n^d tmvcHed o>r 

In nnguUh »nd nmnxe ! 
How mfinY h fenrful ]mth wm croat ! 
How muny r dour com))iinion loat I 

V. 

Ten vf^m und more ! — ten venr* und more 

Huve nil been overciwt ; 
And yet *tU idle to deplore 

The durkneMi of the pa»t ; 
Twen* better that mv »oul aliould hAil 
The ttur* thut pierce the future*! veil. 



STANZAS, 

ON TNX DIATH OF A YOrNO OFPICItll IN INDIA. 

Oh ! dear were the beautiful dream* of hi* youth, 
When younpf Hope wa« deemed the fair daughter of Truth 1 
The bright star of glory bad led him astray 
And »hed it» tirst glimmer of light on hi« way I 

But life** »un i* »unk, from the »eene it hath pa»»ed. 
And the bright tint* of morn are but »badow» at latt. 
The victim of wcknew, dread »courge of the land. 
He aleep* the la»t »leep on a far foreign atrand ! 
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SONG. 



I. 
O'br the lake's smiling surface when kissed by the moon- 
On the green hills at sunrise — in still woods at noon — 
In isles fairy-haunted — in caves on the shore — 
Hath the poet oft heard mystic music before. 

II. 
But Oh, never, Oh, never have tones such as thine— 
So entrancing and dream-like — so truly divine — 
Ever breathed in his ear, or with magical art 
So bewildered his spirit, or melted his heart ! 

III. 
If the fragrance of spring when the dew's on the ground. 
And the fair hues of flowers, were turned into sound — 
If the rich glow of sunset — the gay tints of mom, 
Could speak a sweet language to scenes they adorn — 

IV. 

If the looks of the lovely — if virtue and worth — 
And all that is brightest and best on the earth — 
Were but made in one musical spell to combine. 
It would seem, dear Enchantress, an echo of thine ! 
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SHYLOCK. 



It it Btrange how rarely the character of Skylock has been 
justly represented on the stage. I have seen it performed by 
many respectable actors, but Kcan was the only one who per- 
sonated the Jew with judgment and fidelity ;— other actors seemed 
to forget that Skylock is supposed to have lived in a time and 
country in which his tribe were bitterly persecuted, and kept in 
a state of subjection and alarm. The Jews were regarded as a 
species of moral lepers, with whom it was dangerous and disgrace- 
ful to associate. Shylock himself repeatedly nvows, that he had 
been exposed to the most intolerable insults from the Chri.«tians. 
and until the incident of the bond, which showed more ingenuity 
than boldness, he does not appear to have once dared to retaliate. 
Had he attempted to take the law into his own hands, he would 
have been crushed like some obnoxious animal. His tribe were 
despised and defenceless outcasts. The Christians thought it no 
sin to treat them as pariahs. Antonio — 

" A kinder gentleman walks not the enrlh** — 
had spit upon Shy lock* s beard and called him dog ; yet he applies 
to him in his necessities without a moment's hcMtation. as if 
nothing likely to excite the active hostility of a Jew had iK^currcd 
between them. He even replies to Shylock, when he reminds 
hira of these indignities. 

'* [ am as like to call thee so again. 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee t<K>.** 

He then continues the pecuniary negociation. and when Shylock 
offers him the monev, and savs he will take ** no doit of usance,** 
but merely stipulate for the bond in "a merry sport," this» un- 
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natural and apparently slave-like courtesy raises neither surprize 
nor suspicion in Antonio's mind. Yet the Merchant of Venice 
roust have been sufficiently familiar with the character and con- 
dition of Shylock's tribe. It is evident that the Jews were looked 
i\pon as a people so thoroughly humiliated, that no injury or insult 
from a Christian was likely to raise in their breasts so noble a 
feeling as that of indignation. If Shylock had been bold and 
arrogant in his general beuriug, the circumstance would have 
been particularly noticed by the Christians, and his " merry 
bond" would have been suspected. A consciousness of the 
supreme contempt in which the Christians held his countrymen, 
is the main cause of the spleen and bitterness of Shylock*8 heart. 
Even Antonio, entirely forgot his own generous nature when be 
came in contact with an Israelite. Shylock justly complains of 

him: 

'* He hath disgraced me, and hindered me of half a million, laughed 
at my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my 
bargains, cooled my friends, heated my enemies, and what's his reason ? 
— I am a JeioV^ 

Shakespeare borrowed the double ground- work of the Merchant 
of Venice chiefly from old Italian novels*, but he was doubtless 



• He appears to have taken the incidents of this play from different sources, 
and not exclusively from Italian works. At all events they are to be found in 
a variety of publications, and in more than one language. Dr. Johnson says 
that the leading facts are taken from a story in the Pecorone of Ser Giovanni 
Fiorentino, a novelist who wrote in 1378. The story was published in English. 
A vast number of Italian novels were translated into English in Shakespeare's 
time, and he appears to have made a very free and a very admirable use of them. 
Warton (in his Observations on Spenser) gives a fragment of an old English 
Ballad from whicii he thinks Shakespeare took the circumstance of the bond, 
and the Ballad is reprinted entire in the Connoisseur. It is curious that in the 
Life of Pope Sixtus V. translated from the Italian of Gregorio Leti by Mr. 
Farnworth, there is a similar story with the chief circumstance reversed, for it is 
the Christian who insists upon the forfeit pound of Hesh from the Jew. The 
story, with variations, is to be found perhaps in almost every part of the world. 
Sir Thomas Monro, when an Ensign at Tanjore, sent Mr. Malone a similar 
story of a Jew and a Musalinan, tiajsluted fiom au old and imperfect Persian 
manuscript. 
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mart or kit iBfloenecd in the fiHing op and liniihmg of hb dicctch 
•f the duuncter of the Jew bj * r«f»nl to the prejodicca of aa 
EoglUh aodteoce of that period* If be bad made bim bold, bfaw 
tering, and independent, tbe poet's contemporariea wooJd bara 
tboogbt tbe cbaracter nnoatoraJ. 8ncb a portrait woold baw 
been onpopoUr eren in a mncb later daf . 

It waa in rain that Comberland poortraftd tbe cbaracter of 
Abrakam Ahmhawu in tbe Ohmemr, and wrote tbe p\kj f>f Th§ 
BenevoUni Jew, Neitber Shtna nor Abraiam Ahrakmfu ban made 
anf iropreaaion on tbe minda of tbe Cbriatiana, wbo fttiU con- 
template witb a maliciooa triompb tbe rerengeful bot onfortnnata 
Skylock, wbo is at least aa mncb " sinned against as sinning/' 
Kean al wa}r8 remembered Sk^tocl^B troe condition as tbe member of 
a feeble and despised commnnitj, and tbe babits wbicb long snb« 
jection to tbe " prood man's contomely" engenders in tbe noblest 
natnrea. It is wortbf of paiticolar notice, tbat Skflock nerer 
▼enturea to fling back tbose abnsire epithets which sting bis own 
heart to madness. When the Christians spit npon bim and call 
bim ** cut throat dog/' he simply reasons and remonstratea with 
them on their gross injustice, and hazards no expression that 
would be likely to aroose their serious vengeance. His inrectiyea 
are more general than theirs, and less personally ofensire. In 
the porsttit of bis own deep rerenge, he takes an indirect and 
insidious course, and endearours to entrap an enemy too power- 
ful to combat openly. When he thinks he has him in his toils, 
he begins to assume a somewhat more confident tone and a bolder 
bearing, which gradually increase as Anionio*a difliculties become 
more inextricable, and the legal advantages over him appear 
more decided. It is many years since I saw Kean in Shylack, 
but I have still a lively recollection of the truth of keeping which 
he diapUyed throughout. Tbe Jew's voice and manner grew 
gradually firmer and more daring fA be appeared to approach the 
consummation of liis desires, but he never hazarded a gratuitous 
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provocation, and he never stormed. He seemed to think his whole 
object included in the power of his bond. He looked and spoke 
as if he felt that were he to lose that, he would lose every thing, 
and sink again into comparative insignificance and contempt. 
When Gratiano throws out a series of violent invectives* and 
exclaimsi 

" O, be thou damned, inexorable dog !" 
Shylock contents himself with the cool reply : 

" Till thou canst rail the seal from oflf my bond 
Thou but offend'st thy lungs to speak so loud ; 
Repair thy wit good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless ruin. I ttand here for law.'* 

The generality of actors, however, mistake the Jew's tempera- 
ment and manner. They make him a passionate and blostering 
bully ; whereas he was sullen, cautious, and deliberate. He was 
not continually hurried away by gusts of passion, nor was it any 
sudden and unlooked for provocation that had stirred up the 
deepest and worst parts of his nature. He was not inebriated 
with rage. He had long brooded over the degradation of his 
tribe and his own personal wrongs. 

" For sufferance is the badge of all his tribe.'' 

Had he been allowed the opportunity to ** wreak his soul 
upon expression," and pour on the heads of the Christians as 
many showers of scalding curses as he had received upon his 
own, his passion would have lost much of its intensity and 
virulence. Perfect freedom of speech would have operated like 
a safety-valve: But bearing as he did ** the pelting of the 
pitiless storm" of the Christian's hatred, without daring to return 
it, his passions gained force by concealment and concentration. 
It was rarely that the tempest in his heart broke out in thunder. 

The original force of his nature, and this conventional restraint, 
combined to give a unity and depth to his character, that wew 
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ntk«r iudictted by Uio «tMdincH of hia purpote tUftn by itny 
wtwtiguictt of iMigusgtt or of mimncr. Prgfouwil wid powerful 
wiuil* do not gi\-c vrny to fn^ucnt ebullitions of idle ruge. To 
Kold Mid nif« is the part of ft womnii or k bully. Di^p vmlen itrs 
•till. There ia « telf-poMcsuun in tbe Jevr tliM i« ftlnio«t aub- 
tim«. Atuid*t ft btwt of poircrful nnd midignMit enemtct, ftud 
vrilh vvcry diMdvikntnge of potiUoii, lie ia «o f^r from bein^ 
bewildered by Ida cuK>tion«, or (bnixtit off bia guftrd, tbftt b« 
«e«nu to My juat »u much lutd no more, in the nrny of •elf-dcfonco 
ftiid rctftliittion, ft* i» conaialent with liia {Knonftl aftfcty ftnd the 
furUicrancs of bia object. Though he x'eutures upon aundry 
bitter tftuiita aud aneers, tliey are only of «uch a cbankctcr aa hia 
tiMiuie* from a conaciouanesa of auperior power might he auppoa- 
cd to tukrftte. lie doea not oaII tlkc Chriatiaus dog«, or apit and 
^m ftt theui. aa they do at liint. 

I'he charteler nf Stiftixi ia by no mcnna complicated, or difficult 
of Htipreheoaiuu. aud it ia accordingly the more aurpriaing tbftt it 
ihould be to often crrvmeoualy repreaentcd on the at«g«. Ita traita 
ftr« broftd ftnd simple. TIte single pftsaton of revenge awftUowa 
up every »lher, even thnt of BVftrice. It ia not, hovrever, r 
p«T«onftl revenge alone, for he has n sympathy for his injured and 
insulted ei>unir\'men which in a Christian would be deemed ft 
«irUe. He haa " a lodged hale" ftgainat Antwio, not only b«- 
cftuae he hfta " tliwnrlcd liis bargnins," hut alao becauae he la ona 
of thnaa who have " sretiterf Ai's iitlian." , . 

Kean'a ^Ay/edt vmis rcninrkuUlc for an air at auppreaaion ftnd 
reserve. The few occasional bursts of paaaion aepmcd to eacape 
ftum an habitual restraint, Tliey were irrepressible i not free or 
T«)unt«rY. The effect was thus greatly heightened. Tlie Sijr/wA 
of Whor iict'Hi' nppoarod In havr ii.i I'lXifpiiliiicnt* iitnl im •olf- 
control. 

In the iu «hl(lt||^^^^^^Btf''"™*"'- 
thftatrongwt MflMi^^^^^^^^Htf the 
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latter has the air of galTaniBm ; for the life is wanting. WiU 
and passionate movements are incongmoasly associated with Aj 
sneers and deliberate scorn. 

Abstracting our minds from Christian prejadices, we cannot 
help B3anpathizing, in some degree, with Shakespeare's Jew; 
bat the Jew, as he is generally represented on the stage, seems so 
well able to take his own part and to brow-beat his enemies that 
lie is too powerful to be pitied. The Christians themselves have 
the tables turned upon them. They are the persecuted party. 
There is also too much of the demon in the acted Jew. If 
Shylock hates Antonio ** for that he ii a Christian/* the Christians 
hate Shylock because he is a Jew, and not merely on account of 
his defective moral qualities as a man. A respectable Jewish 
audience would not regard Shylock with the horror that thrills a 
Christian audience. They would not only sympathize in his 
suffering^, but admire his indomitable character and his unan- 
. swerable logic. A Christian of the same character, placed nnder 
similar circumstances, would receive the same indulgence from 
people of his own faith. If Shylock is somewhat too fierce and 
unforgiving, his countrymen would recollect that his bosom is a 
volcano that has laboured long and fiercely, not only with the 
internal fire enkindled by his own wrongs, but with the intolerable, 
and at last irrepressible, sense of the injuries and indignities heap- 
ed upon *' his sacred nation." 

The conclusion of the play is unsatisfactory. We are pained to 
see a powerful and deeply injured spirit so completely thwarted and 
subdued by a mere quibble, and are shocked at the absurd and un- 
necessary insult of insisting (as a part of his punishment too I) 
'• that he do presently become a Christian !" Shylock's immediate 
consent to this humiliating demand, and his casting off the re- 
ligion of his ancestors, like an old coat, at a single jerk, appears 
inconsistent with the force and inflexibility of his character. It is 
at all events difficult to conceive the glory or utility of making a no- 



vanal conrtrt to ChritlkQity by takin^^ idTintage of a kgdl qairk« 
and '* conTincing a man against h» will'* bv the thrtatened alter* 
natire of sundry pains and penalties* Tbe Jew. boweTer» eoold 
not baTe turned into a real Christian, and scarcely into a hrpocfite. 
It was mora easy for JFWtl^to give reasons upon compulsion, than 
for SkjfMt to gira faith. 



SOXXET— TO A LADY SINGING. 

O ! BamATBs. impassioned songstress, once again. 

That soul^entrancing air ! Responsire teara 

Attest thy power. Thy gentle roice appears 

Like sounds of summer's ere. or some sweet strain 

That haunts the wanderer*s Tisionary brain 

When home*s Ibnd memories rise, and Tanished years* 

That Tkae*s dim twilight mptery endears. 

Return, like shadows o'er the trembling main 

Beneath the half-reiled moon. Then wmken still 

Thoae notes with more than mortal music fraught — 

Celestial harmonies ! Each echo seems 

A charm (rom heaTen — a spell dirinely wrought 

To bare the curtained past, and erery ill 

That clouds Uie heart, to cheer with holy dreams. 
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WAR SONG. 

I. 
Hail to the Brave ! and hail the Land 
Where Freedom's dauntleBS guardians stand, 
An honored race, a glorious band, 
Or prompt to strike, or proud to die, — 

Prepared for death or liberty I 
II. 
How hallowed is the Patriot's grave. 
Who 'neath the banners Freemen wave. 
With ready hand and bosom brave. 
Hath fought and died as heroes die, 

In battle and for liberty ! 
III. 
How dear his proud immortal name 
To Virtue, liiberty, and Fame 1 
Its magic sound the Land shall claim 
For watch-word and for battle-cry 

To lead the brave to victory I 

IV. 

Oh ! who that patriot honor warms. 
When sound the trumpet's wild alarms, 
But nobly burns for deeds of arms. 
To force his country's foe to fly — 

To strike for death or liberty ! 

V. 

The Victor's brow may proudly shine. 
While Beauty's hands the wreath entwine. 
But, Oh ! his country's heart's a shrine 
For him who greatly dares to die, 
For glory and for liberty I 
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BALLOONS. 



I BATS read that the greatest height to which any halloon has 
ever ascended is twenty-three thousand, one hundred feet, which 
is the elevation reached hy Guy Lussac in 1804. This is greatly 
above the highest mountains in the world, excepting the extreme 
peak of one of the Himmalayahs, which is twenty-eight thousand 
feet high. Man, winged only by his intellectual faculties, has 
out-soared the most ambitious of the feathered tribe. The highest 
flight of the Condor, is said to be about twenty thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. 

I recollect looking down from the top of the monument on 
Fish-street hill, and wondering at the littleness of man and beast. 
The Duke of Wellington happened to be passing at the very 
moment, and the hero looked any thing but heroic. It was a 
vision of Lilliput. "What a sight it would have been for the sar- 
castic Swift, had he ascended in a balloon, and looked down upon 
this •* dim spot, which men call earth," The proud rhodomon- 
tade of Richard the third — 

" But I >A*as born so high ! — 
Out eyrie buildeth in the cedar's top, 
And dallies willi the wind and scorns the sun** — 

mast seem a very modest metaphor to our modern voyage ra 

through the sky. Probably to their minds, even the gallant 

Hotspur's aspirations are tamely reasonable — 

" By heaven, methinks, it were an easy leap. 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon !** 

What a creature of circumstance is man ! His opinions are as 
variable aa the colours of the chameleon, and change with every 
change of position. " The great globe itself, with all that it in- 
herits," seems to sink into insignificance if we are lifted but a 
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mile from it. To follow up the illastration from Swift's admirable 
satire, how pitifully insignificant was a man six feet high in the 
land of Brobdignag. As we read of his standing upon the up- 
lifted hands of a child, we do not wonder at the people splitting 
their sides with laughter when Gulliver, attempting to look big» 
drew his sword, and talked of his wounded honor. Gulliver's 
nice sense of his own moral dignity, in such a situation, seems a 
mockery of man ; and yet thought and passion are not matters of 
length and breadth. What a world of gigantic and god-like ima- 
ginings reside in that little globe, the human skull ; and yet with- 
in its diminutive limits, there is " ample room, and verge enough 
for more." The " thoughts that wander through eternity" had 
spacious cradles in the head of Milton. 

The very idea of the seat in the car makes one giddy. 
It looks awfully open and insecure. An inexperienced aeronaut 
would hardly dare to look towards the earth, " lest the deficient 
sight topple down headlong." 

There is something inexpressibly sublime in the objects pre- 
sented to the imagination in these glorious excursions into the up- 
per regions. I recollect reading somewhere an account of an 
aerial ascent, in which, though the aeronaut left the earth consi- 
derably after sunset, the sun again became visible to him as he 
rose high into the air. The solitary wanderer must have felt a 
vivid consciousness that he had left the exterior surface of this 
earthly globe, and was sailing through illimitable realms. What 
mighty thoughts would have passed through the brain of Milton, 
had the sublime bard been placed in such a position. The expe- 
riments that have been made with small birds, such as linnets 
and pigeons, let loose from the parachute at a dreadful height, 
are extremely interesting. They have generally trembled and 
fluttered awhile on the edge of the machine, then timidly plunged 
into the vast ocean of air, and at last, as if bewildered at the end- 
less prospect of cloud upon cloud, have returned to the balloon. 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

I. 

Ob t Bweet departed Saint 1 

If aught of earth could reach thine ear* 

Love't fevered sigh, and sorrow's ceaseless plaint* 
Might wake thy tenderest tear I 

11. 

Not that my saddened heart 

Would stain thee now with kindred woe. 
Or bid thy spirit's sinless dreams impart 

A less ethereal glow I 

in. 

6at« still, the thought of pain, 
That we, so tr«e, shall meet no more, 

Hath agonized a breast whose griefs disdain 
All that would peace restore ! 

Oh ! desolate and cold ! 

Hope's lingering beam is quenched at lait,-* 
Hie trusting mind futurity controlled 

Now dwells but on the poit ! 

V. 

O'er this deserted scene, 

Where'er my wandering eye may turn, 
Rise long-remembered spots vhere thou bast been* 

But never shalt return ! 
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VI. 

The fragrant noon-tide grove 

The iDoon-light's lone and silent bowers. 
The sweet haants once of ecstacy and love. 

But breathe of happier hours I 

VII. 

I seek thine early tomb 

With sad and unavailing tears. 

While echo wakes amid the cheerless gloom. 
The voice of other years ! 



SONNET— A STORM. 

(written in INDIA.) 

TiiK Btrifc Ih hushed, — yet lingering shadows lower 
Around the rising sun I The distant hill 
Lies hid in mist, — the tempcHt-swolluu rill 
O'erflows the vale, — this antique, hoary tower 
Austerely frowns above the stricken bower. 
Where droops the wct-wingcd minah, cold and still. 
Yon prostrate tree the gazer's breast doth fill 
With thoughts of death's inevitable hour. 
The mighty spirit of the midnight storm 
Passed where for ages rose the greenwood's pride. 
And what availed its glory ? Its vast form. 
Stretched on the groaning earth, but serves to hide 
The serpent's dweUing ; and decay's dull worm 
Soon in its mouldering bosom shall abide I 
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MASSINGRU. 



WffKN we reflect upon the pcmonal liiiitot7 of Masiingor, 
and the iiad obscurity of his career, it is gratifying to obtcrvo 
that the justice which was refused to him in his lifc-tirne, and for 
more than a century after, has been awarded to him in the present 
age. His name and his writings arc at this duy familiar to ercry 
student of English fiiterature, though when Johnson wrote his 
Lives of the Poets, he knew so Httlc of one of our greatest 

dramatic authors, that ho seems to have licen ignorant that the 
Fair Penitent of Rowe was a plagiarism from the Fatal Dowry of 
Massinger. It is now well-known that Uowo liad prepared an 
edition of the entire works of Massinger, of whose genius, at that 
period so rarely recognized, he appears to have been a warm ad- 
mirer. When, however, his own avarice of distinction led him 
to covet the gold and jewels that adorned his idol, ho determin- 
ed to leave him in that obscurity from which alone he could hope 
for the concealment of hiH own sacrilegious theft. About the 
middle of the sevcntcrnth century appeared an edition of Mas- 
singer prepared by Coxctcr. This was an attempt, but a very 
unsuccessful one, to correct the numerous blunders of the old edi- 
tions. It was followed soon tifter by an equally incorrect edition 
published by Mr. I)avie^, and to this succeeded that of Mason. 
None, however, of these reprints did any essential service to the 
poet's reputation, and it was not till Mr. GifTord produced his 
very careful and excellent edition in 1 805, that the works of Mas- 
singer were generally read and justly appreciated. The only 
drawback from the gratification that every student of English 
poetry has received from this edition, is the excessive arrogance 
2 H 2 
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and acrimony which the editor has displayed in his very nvmef' 
oas notices of the errors of his predecessors. He never makes a 
silent correction, when he has an opportnnity of expressing 
his malignant triumph over the ritin of another's fame. He 
seems to speak with the bitterness of personal hatred of men 
whom he never saw* or who were at rest hi the grave before he 
himself was in his cradle. This viralence and ferocity intrpdoeed 
into questions of no moral consequence^ not only interferes ma^ 
terially with the more pleasurable and peaeefal emotions which 
the contemplation of the poet's beauties is catcnlated to excite, 
but leads us to call in question even the personal chaiacter of the 
editor, and makes ns less disposed than we otherwise should be^ 
to recognise the indications of his laborious care and his cntical 
acumen. Mr. Gifford is guilty of another, but a more mmiable 
and more common fault — a highly exaggerated estimate ^ of the 
genius of the poet on whom he comments. There is no question 
that Massinger was a most distinguished ortuniiettf of whatsis 
called the age of Elizabeth, which, in reference fo the History of 
our Lfterature, is generally made to include the reign of James the 
first. But I eannot agree with Gifford, that Massinger is, in any 
one respect that has relation to the higher qualities of geniu», a 
rival of the immortal Shakespeare, or that his superiority to all 
his other contemporaries is quite so decided as he would have us 
think. Some commendatory verses, addressed to Massinger by a 
friend, ought to have suggested to Mr. Gifford the propriety of 
praising his favorite poet with somewhat more reserve. The fol" 
lowing passage in these verses reminds me of a correspondent 
sentiment in Pope*. 

** Yet whoso e'er beyond desert commends, 
Errs more by much than he that reprehends ; 
For praise misplaced, and honor set upon 
A wortliless subject, is detraction.^' 



* Praise undeserved is censure in disguise.—F0p«. 



ai7 

It ia bat Mr to prMum« from the follovriog compUment, (k 
Wry Bwkwud one if not well founded,) that Meuinger did not 
kimMlf pretend to tn equality with the grefttMt of hit contem- 
porkriei. 

" You m not, I uaiire 

Myxeir, envioun, bid yon can t>iHliire 

To hear tlieir prai», whose worlli long linc-e nu knonn, 

Andjuillif too pr^frrrtd brfarr j/nur own ; 

I know, you'd laks it Tor nti injury 

(And 'til a well becominK mndetty,) 

To be paralleled with [leauinont, or lo hmr 

Yonr name by some luo partial Triend writ near 

Uneqimlled Jorison ; beinK men whose Are 

Al dislanre and with Kverence you admire. 

Do no, and you sliall And yonr fpiin will be 

Much mpre,by yielding tliem priority, 

Than niili a rerlainly of loss, lo hold 

A fuoliili rompGtillun : 'tis too bold 

A talk, and lo be iliiinned ; nor shall my pmise 

With too much weiDhI, ruin wliut it would raise." 

In fact, MuBiinger'i niodeily ia placed beyond a doubt bjr the 

f«ct, that the lame poetical friend tubtequcntly wrote ■ limilar 

•ddreta to him, iu which he laya, lotnewhat inconcutently with 

hie first cpiille : — 

" You teinember how you cliid tue, when 

Iranked you ccjiinl with those gloriuui men. 



1 did hut justice wlii-n 1 plwiHl you so." 
Perhaps after all, Mr. GilTord'a fault wai nut to mueh an undue 
partiality aa defective judt[ini:iit. Fur lhi>ugh an acute and clever 
critic within a certain limit, and endowed with a quick leupa of 
the leMer proprietiei, the minor tuorala uf liiernlure, he had not 
a true reliah of poetical extvUenoe tif the hiftheat order. He 
would have written a hetter e««ay on t'lipu than on Shakeipcare. 
Aia critic he waa oi Mr tAun\\ uf Jolu 
more ably ouUrydm ihini im MUtqt^ 
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(liacovery of slight errors than of great beauties. He whs a kind 
of legal critic, who deemed it more his bupitiess and found it a 
more congenial task to discover a flaw or condemn an infraction 
of certain arbitrary laws, than to recognize and applaud those 
noble but irregular virtues that rise above them. He had evident- 
ly no sympathy for those poets 

" Who snatcli a grace beyond the reach of art.** 

When he criticised the poetry of Shelley, he could discover 
not a single indication of sense or genius in the rich and 
wild imaginings of .that daring genius. To him it was a mid- 
night chaos, fitfully illumined by unwholesome meteors — a 
darkness visible, that served only to discover dismal vapours 
and demoniac phantoms. A critic of this sort is precisely the 
kind of person ^o prefer Massinger to Shakespeare. Mr. Monk 
Mason had remarked the general harmony of the former's versifi- 
cation, which he pronounced superior to that of any other writer 
with the exception of the generally acknowledged monarch of the 
English Drama. Mr. GifFord most unreasonably objects to this 
exception and asserts that rhythmical modulation is not in the 
list of Shakespeare's merits ! He thinks that Shakespeare has 
been overrated ; that Beaunnont is as sublime, Fletcher as pathetic, 
and .Tonson as nervous ; and tliat wit is the only quality by which 
he is raised above all competitors ! Here is a critic that would 
have pleased Voltaire. It would have been amusing enough if 
Mr. Gifford had been compelled to i^ive a reason for the faith 
that was in him. He would have afforded a strong illustration of 
the absurdity and presumption of a mere satirist — an acute fault- 
finder — 

** A word-catclier that lives on syllables,'* 

attempting to take the measure of such a gigantic mind as that 
of Shakespeare. It is not difficult to understand why a critic 
who counts syllables upon his fingers should prefer the verse of 



Mtninger to thai of Shmkefp€>ne> It u mone luufurmly unootli» 
cornict. uikd regular. But it has nothing of tbe freedom, the 
variety and cxpreMion that characUsrixe the voice of 

** SwtH>t»t S}iakr$p«iie» FancjfV chilJ. 
Warbling his native wood-nom wiUI/' 

I wish not to underrate the real merit of MaMinger'a vervifi* 
cation. The march of hit vene ia noble and majcatic, and hia 
diction ia aingtilarly pure and pervpicuoua. The Utter haa quite 
a modem air» though written two hundred ycari ago. Perhapa 
both his metre and hia diction are pret'crahlc to thoae of Jonaon ; 
but in neither resi)ect does he cc|ual Shakc«pcarc. For tliough 
Masainger** language and metre have fewer faults, they have also 
incomparably fewer beauties, and the beauties very rarely indeed 
compete with those of the Prince of Dramatic i*oets. They have 
not the same irresistible enchantment. The anttci|mted tones of 
Massinger alwa)*s satisfy, but never surprite or ravish us. But 
the wild music of Shakespeare is like that of the /Kolian harp 
touched by the wandering breer.e. It reminds us of the music of 
the genius, who, in the habit of a shepherd, appeared before Minia 
on the hills of Bagdad. He hod a little ntusical instrument in hia 
hand. As Mtrxa looked towards him, the genius applied it to 
his lips, and liegan to ploy upon it. *' The sottnd qf f/»*' aaya 
Mim, '^vtis extreding tti>fi»l, tmd wrmighi inlo a v^tkif qfhmn 
tktt mrre inerprembiy mrlodhw, and aiinpnilnr H^ifrmi ftvm m^ 
tkin^ I had ever iieard." We may describe the onolianting melody 
of Shakespeare's softer passagos in hi* own delightful wonlsF— 

•• it coinc»» o*cr llio car, likr ihc 8we«?l South 
TIml hnmthp* iipcm n bimk of vbl«H«, 
HiaaUn;^ and kiviiik odour/' 

Colendge once remarked, that he thou^:ht ha might pttssiUly 
catch the* tone nnd diction of Milton, but that Hhakpspear«» was 
absolutely inimitublo. Tliis was a v^ry juiit and disoiiminating 
observation. We need bo under nu apprebrnslun that thp musle 
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of Shakespeare will ever, pall upon the ear in eonaeqaenee of hi 
frequent repetition by a servile flock of mocking birds. It inft 
never be said of him, as it was said of Pope, that he 

" Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 
And every warbler had his tune by heart" 

Hie only snperiority to Shakespeare that can be discovered in 
Massinger, is in the greater general clearness and more sustain- 
ed dignity of his language, and in the judicious abstinence from 
those puns and quibbles which so unhappily deform the pages 

of a writer who would otherwise be almost too perfect for hu« 
inanity. 

'' Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks wiiat ne*er was, nor is, nor e*er shall be.*' 

The texture of Shakespeare's composition is often most vexa- 
tiously involved, and many of his passages are riddles still unsolved 
by the most patient and clear-headed of his commentators* These 
are his weightiest sins, and every school-boy can point them out 
for reprobation ; but, as it is hardly necessary to observe, they are 
redeemed by a galaxy of beauties that may be sought in vain in 
any other region of the world of literature. 

Massinger has comparatively few of those fine and unaffected 
strokes of nature, for which Shakespeare is so remarkable. The 
" W^at man / ne'er pull your hat upon your brows,** addressed to 
Macduff when he receives the afflicting intelligence of the destruc- 
tion of his family, and endeavours to suppress and conceal his 
agony; — the single exclamation, " AhT' in Othello, when a 
lightning- flash of jealousy first breaks upon the Moor's tem- 
pestuous soul ; — his " Not a Jot, not a jot,'* when lago observes 
that he is moved ; — the " Pray you undo this button,*' of Lear 
when his heart swells almost to bursting ; — and a thousand other 
simple but most expressive touches of a similar kind, are amongst 
the truly characteristic excellencies of Shakespeare and are never 
to be found in the stately lines of Massinger. But yet, if we 
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compare Massinger with the Dramatic writers of the present day» 
in whom shall we find his equal ? The golden age of the Drama 
has passed away. Our present poets can paint the moods of 
their own minds and can write dramatic poems, hut not plays. 
Their mirrors reflect themselves olone. They do not hold them 
up to nature and give the very age and hody of the time, ita 
form and pressure. 

In reviewing the characters in this piny, one cannot help won- 
dering that Gifford, notwithstanding his narrow views in cri- 
ticism, should not have seen the immeasurable inferiority of Mas- 
singer to Shakespeare in all the higher attributes of genius. But 
the critic appears to have been so taken up with the regularity of 
Massinger's plots, the accuracy of his metre and the purity of 
his diction, that he overlooked every consideration of a weightier 
and nobler nature, If in Shakespeare there are greater faults of 
style, there are far fewer errors of delineation, and in the highest 
sense of the word, he was a more correct writer than either Mas- 
singer himself, or the learned and laborious Jonson. The faults 
of Shakespeare are errors of taste, and not defects of genius. 
Where the heart is to be touched or the imagination kindled, he 
rarely fails. Massinger had an intellect of great force ; but, like 
Dryden, he had no power over the pathetic. Even his great 
eloquence, his most characteristic merit, is the eloquence of the 
mind, and not the heart. 

It was more than once urged against Shakespeare by his com- 
petitors as a weighty objectiDn, that " nature was all his art." 
It would have served these writers justly if he had retorted that 
art was all their nature. And, if rightly qualified, there would 
have been considerable truth in the criticism on both sides. 
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AN ADDRESS TO SL££F. 



Ob ! gentle Sleep ! 

Bring thy most southing dre»iD 

To calm my spirit now ; 
And thy soft tresses steep 
In Lethe^s sflent stream 
To lave my burning Intow f 

Oh ! faithless maid ! 
To fly when grief appears, 
And the fevered form is laid 
On a bed bedew'd with tears t 

Alas ! in happier hours. 
When Peace, thy bridal- maid. 
Hath led thee to the secret shade. 
Where verdant boagha were twined 
O'er gorgeous summer flowers, 
Thou wert not so unkind I 

Farewell ! a brief farewell ! 
Relenting Fate is nigh» 
For swiftly speeds the welcome night. 
When Death, with unresisted might. 
Shall make thee haunt the silent cell 
Where this worn frame shall lie I 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 
THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 



801CB of the ■dmireri of OrmtefiMi here btttled with mora 
ability than fooceM in furor of the wernMcukr, in preiereooe (o 
the Englifth language, ai a meaiia of oofointmicatitig the literatura 
and acienoe of the West to the people of India, They venttire 
to compare it with the Latin and the Eogliish, and even rottndlf 
aaiert that the Bengali ia qaile aa ri^h and expreaaiire aa either 
of thoae Unguagca. It ia added that all the imbtle diatinctiona 
of metaphy«}ca may be taught in Bengali i|oite aa well aa in 
English. How a Uingnage which haa acareely any literatisra 
at all can be compared fur cofiii>tt»tie«if, fleaibility and preeiaion« 
to a langttnge that luui been cultivated fur agt* a by the greateat 
poeta, oratora, and pbiloaopbera which the world haa known, ia a 
riddle that it would be difficult to aolve. Uengali compared to 
Engliah ia aa Ux and meagre, aa are almoat all other ancient laa- 
gnagea compared with Greek. " The obatadea/' aaya Bir Jamea 
Mackintoah, (in the introduction to hia View of the Progreaa of 
Ethical Fhiloaophy,) " which atood in the way of Lucretiua and 
Cicero, when they began to tranalaie the aobtle philoaophy of 
Greece into their narrow and barren tongue^ are alwaya felt by 
the philoaopher, when he atrogglea to eapreaa, with the neceaaary 
diacrimination, hia abatroaa reaaoniog in worda which, though 
thoae of hia own language, he rouat take from the rooutha of 
peraona to whom hia diatinctiona would be without a meaning/' 
If the Latin compared with the Greek ia a " narrow and barren 
3 T 3 
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tongue/' the lame may be said of the Bengali when compared 
with the Latin* and with equal jottice when compared with the 
English ; for the latter has been so vastly improred by careful 
cultivation, by the taste and genius of a host of native writers, 
and by the judicious introduction of expressive foreign words, 
that, perhaps, no other living language may be compared with 
it for force, fertility and exactness. And yet this language, with 
all its excellencies, is not even now entirely fitted for the use 
of the metaphysician, and perhaps never will be. Nothing is 
more common amongst our authors than the roost pathetic com- 
plaints respecting the imperfections of the language. Professor 
Stewart, amongst other eminent metaphysicians, has spoken of 
the perplexing obscurity, in which mental philosophy has been 
involved by the vagueness and ambiguity of words. If so com- 
paratively rich and flexible a language as ours, is often found 
inadequate to express the subtler metaphysical distinctions, how 
unreasonable is it to imagine that such a language as the Bengali, 
in its present state, can be successfully devoted to such a 
purpose ! It would take several centuries to bring it to a state 
of copiousness and refinement. 

The obstacles in the way of introducing the English language 
to the people of India, have been greatly exaggerated by 
the Orientalists, If there were but one spoken and written 
language in all India, the objection to the introduction of the 
English language would seem more plausible; but when we 
consider the multiplicity of languages and characters already 
in use amongst the natives, it seems perfectly ridiculous to talk 
of the difficulty of introducing a foreign tongue. Are not the 
Arabic and Persian, foreign languages ? Is not the greater part 
of the learning of the East embodied in the Sanscrit ? Would it 
be a whit more difficult or less useful to teach the living English 
than the dead Sanscrit? Is the Roman character more hierogly- 
phycal or less distinct than the Nagree ? 



Sonw of ovr BoM ■rdcBt (Mrataliif* tntbt aptm the ncc«wit7 
t4 tmubtiDg Ute pnxlactioDs erf the Wettern writcra into 
Anbic or Saaacril. and when thcT earried every thing befon 
them in the coqdcU* of the Comiiii(te« of l\iblic iDstruction, 
they derated no kst * ■nm than €5,1-00 rupee* to reniunt- 
rate Doctor Tvtler for the Ininslatioa into Arabic of lix booka^ 
five of them of a medical character, and one of a mathciMatiral t 
Luckily for the yoalh of India, Lord William Bcnliiick hnti K>nM 
and decision enoo^h to put a »udilcn atop to thit prrpiMlcrnna 
waate of toil and money, and since that time a most wholraomo 
change ha* been effected in the entire fyvtcm at Iiuliun rduea- 
tion. We now tend nut of our cnllegcs hundrrdi of Une-miuilwl 
joolhs who are not only familiar with English wiirtl>, hut with 
English Ifaonghls and feelings. Instead of the old lyslvm of 
bribiag boTS with a fixed remuneration uf lama 1(> or Ut) ru|)«mi 
per menfem to acquire a knowle<igc of the astronomy of l*tiilpmy 
and the medicine of Galen, we have our schiml* cruwdtfil wllh 
enthusiastic yooth* kHo deem it a precious privilege (ii bp nilmU> 
ed upon the payment of a monthly sum*, which, imnlt n* ll mnv 
seem, is often given with difficiilty end inconvenience, lliit yvt \\wf 
willingly and proudly make this pecuniary lacriRof fur l)it> *«!((> 
of an acquaintance not with Ptolemy and (mien, or with the 
Oriental writers of licentious talc*, but with l^fhokv^penro and 
Milton, and Bacon and Newton, and Addiion and Julitixin 1 Kvvtt 
the late Doctor Tytler himself, an indcfHliguMc itudrnl in Oriontal 
Literature and a violent opponent of the HomaititiMf *)iilttm IhIk> 
duced by Sir William Jonea , and fallowed up with so muoh aritour 
by Mr. Trevelyan, acknowledges ihitt the Kngliah luglMfa Oiigltt 
to be "an object, nay, aparamokim 'J>j>-i-t, ii> Nativa oducaiiuu , ' 
and while he is opposing Mr. Tr''v<KHii I j.li ' '-7' -:-''. 
whole literature of India, on accoum ft ii> - 
rather its supposed impoasjbility . hcn'lni.i' 
* TI14 bOT* 11 tha tliadu Ci>ll<|" fv n» (u, 
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diaUoU oaanot bt tborooghly underttood by the naliTtt of India, 
or used with propriety without a knowledge of their htumH Ian* 
gnagea. If, then, amongst the natives of India, all edooatkm beyond 
the roost ordinary kind, requires the knowledge of more than oos 
language besides the vernacular, what impropriety or nnreasona« 
bleness can be imputed to those who desire to supplant snob an 
extra or foreign acquisition as that of Arabic or Sanscrit by the 
introduction of English ? It will hardly be dented by the BMst 
bigotted Orientalittt that the latter contains nobler treasures of 
literature and science than any Eastern language. 

One would imagine that all mankind would be anxious to get 
rid as much as possible of the curse of Babel, and would aim at 
acquiring a uniformity of language ; but there are natives of con* 
siderable acuteness who yet do not understand how great n bless- 
ing would be conferred upon their country by the abolition of 
the immense variety of dialects which now divide so many nuU 
lions of their countrymen into different tribes. Nothing would 
more speedily or more effectually civilize the people of this vast 
land, and give them political strength, than a uniformity of lan- 
guage. It is the great bond of social union. It would change 
a thousand tribes into one people. A community of language is 
a community of thought. And if the people have now to choose 
a language it is natural to suppose that they would give the pre« 
ference to that of their more enlightened governors, many of 
whom, we hope, arc quite as anxious to improve the mind of 
India, as to increase its revenue. When people talk of the extreme 
difficulty of introducing the English language, they forget that it 
is not offered to men but to children. It is not the present but 
the rising generation upon whom this blessing is to be confer- 
red ; and every one knows with what extreme facility a child im- 
bibes a language. The children of European parents in India 
generally speak English and Hindustani with equal facility. They 
learn them both simultaneously. And why should not the children 
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•f lo^M pcraoto do the MHM ? We will ventnrt to My that, H 
Cuiiiuuiwil would offnr teachert a ratnoaeratiiig salary^ tmtead 
•#tbo pittaaoa tlMit ia bow awarded to tliem^ a tolBoieat Dumber 
of oonpeteot penona would almoet iottaDtatieooaly be fottfid, and 
If the Eoipliah lafigoage ayatem were poratsed with zeal and aaai- 
4mty, io leaa tkao a quarter of a centory tbere woald be milliooa 
of yomg iMtlYea able to apeak and write it with eaae and aoeok 
f«ef« k eamiot be doubted that it would take a mtich longer time 
lar the uatfirea to improve any ot their own laoguagea than to 
learn Eogliah* The aeteoee of the Weat could not be introduced 
hrto the Bengali language without the cuHivatort of the latter 
borrow in g or iorenting the entire nomenclature, and there are 
delSeate ahadea of thought, and exquisite tuma oi ezpreation, that 
ooold neirer be trantferred into the dialecta of the East, The 
Improrement of an imperfect hmguage ia a dreadfully alow proceai 
whereae the acquiaition of a new one, aipecially by the young, 
be effected with the utmoat eaae and rapidity. If the Gofom* 
once aet earnestly to work upon their preaent plan, the 
foault win be far more speedy and eifcctiire than ia generally 
imagined, even by the majority of the Anglicizera themaelvea. 
If ia not eaay to reckon the good that haa already been compaae* 
ed by the Eogliah education bet towed on Indian youtha. Many 
of them, with a most generous and noble seal, eicited by the 
moral influence of an English education, are in the habit of do* 
voting their leisure houra to the task of ccmimunicating to their 
poorer countrymen the bleasings they have themselves received at 
the handa of Englishmen. The public little know what a vaal 
munber of native children are thus receiving gratuitous inatruo- 
tjoo in English from the alumni and the ez-atudentaof our oollegta. 
We are to add to the effect of thia most benevolent practice, the 
iniuenoe of their example and conversation even upon their aeni- 
era who have not enjoyed the aame advantages. Knowledge 
like wild-fire. 
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The Orienialiiti are rejoiced to have Mr. Adam on their tide. 
It matt be admitted that if a clear head and strict integrity be 
entitled to respect, there are not many men in the world who 
have a better claim to it than "Mr. Adam. At the tame time, we 
nay take the liberty to observe, that hit authority on a qoettion 
of thif nature it not decisive. Wheu he went to Rajshye to make 
his Education Report, his sentiments betokened " a foregone con- 
clufion." He was already prejudiced in favor of the native Ian* 
guages ; and Mr. Adam is one of those men who combine the roost 
honest iutcntions with an obstinacy of will that no opposition^ 
however fair and reasonable, can easily subdue. He will grant 
nothing. He is "predetermined not to give a single sons/' Becaose 
he discovered that in Rajshye there were more schools for instmo* 
tion in the vernacular than in the English tongue, he jumped to 
the conclusion, that the fact affords an index to the disposition of 
the people, and that we ought to attend to their desires. Tliis 
is as much as to say that the miserable system of education, 
if education it can be called, pursued in any semi-barbarous 
country, should by all means be encouraged, because it is still 
adopted by as many of the people as have enjoyed little or no in« 
tercourse with Europeans. What is to be expected from the 
ignorant inhabitants of obscure villages in India in which a white 
face is a wonder ? It is a^^uredly a wild absurdity to imagine that 
these simple people can form any conception of the comparative 
advantages of different systems of education. They are utterly 
ignorant of the nature of the blessings that an English educa- 
tion would confer. If it be true, that they desire an Indian 
education in preference to an English one, we hope the British 
Government will not act the part of Jupiter, and curse its peti- 
tioners by granting their foolish prayers. I^t us not be guided 
by the blind. The natives in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and 
other large cities, have had their mental vision couched. The 
filmy curtain has been drawn aside, and they can distinguish good 
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from rrU. TImm omii toknowledge the tmI idranttget of m study 
of the EnglUh Uuigoftge, and they et^ly tend their children to 
our oolleget • The youths themtelvee Yoraciotitly deroar the men* 
tal treat that we place hefore them. Their appetite for European 
literature and science is so intense, that no ordinary exertions on 
the part of their teachers can keep pace with their desires. At 
the opening of the Hooghly College, there were no less than 
fifteen hundred native boys amongst the candidates for admission. 
The Hindoo College is always as full as it can hold of students 
who pojf for their education. Is not this a stronger argument in 
(kvor of the English language, than can be drawn in favor of the 
remacular dialects from the customs of ignorant villagers, who 
are guided solely by the example of their forefathers ? 

We are sorry to see some of the OrientalUis quoting with ap* 
probation the vulgar absurdities of Cobbett upon the subject of 
the learned languages. Cobbett wrote with clearness and vigour 
upon local or temporary topics, but he knew nothing of general 
principles, and was a very miserable philosopher. The learned 
languages are not taught for the words alone, but for the thoughts 
with which the words are indissolubly connected. The signs of 
thought cannot be studied without familiarizing the student with 
what they stand for. We are free to confess that somewhat too 
much time is devoted at our Colleges in England to the aoquiii* 
tion of Greek and Latin to the neglect of our mother tongue. 
If the English were a barbarous and barren language, there would 
be a fair excuse for such expenditure of time and labour ; but as it 
is unquestionably enriched with high, and elegant, and varied 
learning, it is Injudicious to pay lets attention to our own living 
tongue than to the dead languages of foreign countries. Many 
a tolerable Greek and Latin scholar is utterly ignorant of the 
great authors of his own country, and is unable to write or speak 
his own language with grammatical propriety . But while we con- 
damn this absurd preference of other languages to our own, wa 
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wt by tto iBMM dUpofted to second the opiniont pf thott wIm 
think, that in reading the works of the great ancient anthom, a 
boy is learning words alone. We cannot learn words alone. It 
is impossible to learn words without making ourselves in some 
degree acquainted with the objects of which they are the symbols^ 
In fact, as it has often been observed, true words are things 
and the only things too, that last for ever ! Temples, and towers^ 
and cities and their inhabitants pass away, bat written words 
remain. The works of Homer and Hesiod exist in words, as the 
mind exists in conjunction with the body. Separation is death. 
Dr. Joseph Warton was right enough in his strictures on a couplet 
of Pope, in which the sentiment of Cobbett is anticipated. " To 
read," (says he, with the generous enthusiasm of a scholar,) " to 
read, to interpret, to translate the best poets, orators and histori- 
ans, of the best ages ; that is, those authors ' that supply most 
axioms of prudence, most principles of moral truthr most exam- 
ples of virtue and integrity, and most materiala for conversation,' 
eannot be ealled confining youth to words alone, and keeping 
them out of the way of real knowledge." 

It was the opinion also of a far higher authority, the clear and 
lofty minded Milton, that " if passages from the heroic poems, ora- 
tions and tragedies of the ancients were solemnly pronounced, with 
right accent and grace, they would endue the scholars even with the 
spirit and vigour of Demosthenes or Cicero, Euripides or Sophocles*." 
Any time that could be spared from the study of our own 
authors might be devoted by our English youth with great ad- 
vantage to the ancients ; and if the field of English lore were 
less fertile than it is, we should hardly object even to the present 
disproportionate attention to the literature of Greece and Rome. 
The case is very different with the Bengali and the English. 
The most strenuous advocates for the Bengali do not venture to 

* The same may be said of the perusal of Shakespeare and Lord Bacon by 
the young natives of India, 
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dtiiy that there it «n Infinitely larger quantity of noble materiali 
tor the food of the mind in the language of England. But they 
imagine that they can transfer with ea»e and rapidity the beet 
portion of this intellectual wealth into the vernaoular, through 
the medium of translation. Tliere cannot be a more deplorable 
mistake. A glance at our English translations of the works of 
the ancients would suffice to convince any reasonable man of the 
excessive difficulty of transferring the literature of one language 
into that of another, even where there is some congeniality be« 
tween the languages of the original and the translation. Good 
English scholars, acquainted with the ancients only through 
English versions, are at a loss how to recognize the justice of those 
fervid praises that have been lavished through so many ages and 
in so many different lands upon the authors of Greece and Rome. 
But the learned have no difficulty in furnishing a solution of the 
mystery. They tell us that the spirit of the great authors, who 
have become immortal heirs of fame, has evaporated entirely in 
the process of translation. 

One of the Orientaiisti observes, that Pope's translation of 
Homer is a master-piece, and must rank among English Epics 
next to Paradise Lost. If Pope had written nothing besides this 
translation or rather paraphrase of Homer, his rank as a genuine 
poet would have been far lower than it now is. The truth is. 
that all English critics at present concur in condemning it. 
The simple and sublime old bard is dressed like a modern 
coxcomb. *' It is a pretty poem," said Bcntlcy to Pope, who 
had urgently pressed for his opinion of his translation, '* but 
you must not call it Homer." If the entire spirit and cha- 
racter of ancient authors is so changed by translators of skill 
and genius, who have a copious and flexible language at their 
command, we must expect a still greater loss of original spirit 
in the transfusion of idcus from Rngliish into Bengali. The 
late Dr. Tytler used to say tlmt nothing could be nioro co 
2 u 2 
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m«Munfthl\r Wv^mrkJI ttjbe mfbk<df Iw^mhi fy«vcft(^ ^icIm m-^ei^ liitW 

t«tr« and Kuuk^ <:llowdii iMi «mWim»k mtnA yw D »» «iii4 i«^ir«i«« 

of I)m EmT^ i« <exu>»iii»dt wiiiNiv<7H>ftKl«. fW |M>y««n;^ «>f IimImii EM^i 

eoroAnUcMi n^. lV«ie <rMi W »<?> |r(^e«A fMyrtry ^lw«^ ilw«^ it 

the wtMrhl 9v«r km^w wi« fy«iwiiarkAM« $o€ Um iMJbe4 i^mndc^or 
of hit >tvW, Mi^ >lihxifli;« "mhtOi 4vi«ft wet itvund mikIi ImIow hioi 
WM «l»o di«lin|i:iibliv^ ivtr « clk«*li^ mUivnilr. lib [mkHxt ii 

not mfiiA tKfi in»tihil«» « <N7mpMUt«Mi KiMtc«<« )W pwrfrr ^ Indim 
and thdtv^RniH^ii^d ^o r^fex^twct t^ fwi^. *o mudi m in immhI of 
pttmHt^s If Uii« bi^ Ukat uH^aUoHa w« Iiiit« no mill td ditlwrb 

With rwpwi ^pTipii tift iMnMM^ htiwrmlunp, ihftt^ » Mwrv^ly « hook 
thU w« can lut'olkm* IJbml wh>uI<I not s:r«sftXly »ttll«r hy « lr«ii»liiiUoii 
into Dengnli^ Si vW it m much « |Murt of nn author m th« mortil 
fraina i» « piurt of oar »lnui|;;«)y com^vcmodcd \mt^^ Eyim th« 
Orkmtniisft will dckuowM^ that \\vc gloriout tho\i|H^^ ^ Milton* 
exprt»»fti with txich tj^trmoniiiiary Kort^* wouUi \<>m morv than half 
thrir tHWt ill noy othvr diction. \W «ur« of o|Mnion th<it it would 
hf the Nime with the pro»e writini?* of our nior«U»ti% Th«rt i« 
nn in»iiiu«itini7 j^mce in the manner of Addi»wi and t^oldtmith* 
that wttUI only he imitated to jvprfection hy kindred |^?nitt» and 
in the aame langua^. Hut in »tteh a langua^ a# the Uen||^i« 
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the charm ooiild never be preserved by even greater ikill and 
iBgenoity than are displayed in the original. Snoh writers make 
morality enchanting. 

" Truth from their lips prevails with double swsy." 

It is astonishing how little novelty of thought is to be foond 
in any ag^ or country in the writings of the most eminent moral- 
ists and philosophers. New truths are rare, and the human heart 
remains unchanged. It is the wondrous felicity with which great 
writers place old truths in a new light, and the grace, clearness 
or force of their style, that raises our admiration and renders them 
so useful to mankind. We are told of the difficulty of procuring 
schoolmasters ; but this difficulty is trifling, indeed, when com- 
pared with that of procuring competent translators'**. 

When we take all these considerations into a fair account, it is 
not difficult to come to a conclusion upon the main subject of the 
present article. We are thoroughly convinced, that by instruct- 
ing native children in the English language (which in the dawn^ 
of their intellects is an easy attainment), we put into their hands 
the golden key of a vast treasury of precious knowledge that they 
would never gain access to by any other means. For their present 
feeble and defective language (which still, however, they are not 
obliged wholly to neglect) we give them an instrument for the 
use of their minds that is in a state of comparative perfection ; 
and we expedite their passage in the road to knowledge, at a 
rate that will cause the rising generation to make greater progress 
in twenty years, than could be effected through the medium of the 
vernacular languages in a century. 



• Perhaps the most convincing argument in favor of native education through 
the medium of the Knglish tongue, is a reference to the character and accom- 
plishments of some of those young men who have passed through the Hindu 
College. Their minds are infinitely more elevated and more robust than those 
of their countrymen in general, and they talk and think and act like well educat- 
ed Europeans ; they read Bacon and Shakespeare and Johnson and Addison 
with delight, and have a sense of the true and the beautiful, which could never 
be acquired from oriental literature alone, of which the general character it 
confessedly feeble and impure. 
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THEY CALL ME COLD AND PROUD. 



TnT call me cold and proud, 

Becanae my lip and brow 
Amid the mirthful crowd 
No kindred mirth avow ; 
But, oh I nor look nor language e'er rereal 
How much the tad can Iotc, the lonely feel f 

I teek affection*! amile. 

But vainly gaze around. 
For fickleneM and guile 

In fairest forms are found ;— 
Bad doubts of human truth my dreams control* 
And leave an awful solitude of soul. 

The peopled earth appears 
As drear as deserts wide. 
My gloominess and tears 
The stern and gay deride ;— 
Alas ! life's heartless mockeries who can bear. 
When grief u dumb, and deep thought brings despair } 
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RURAL HAPPINESS. 



(from tirqil's axoRaics, book ii.) 

Ah I happy Swains I If they their hliss hut knew. 

Whom, far from hoiateroua war. Earth's bosom trae 

With easy food suppUes. If they behold 

No lofty dome its gorgeoas gates unfold 

And pour at morn from all its chambers wide 

Of flattering visitants the mighty tide : 

Nor gaze on beauteous columns richly wrought. 

Or tissued robes, or busts from Corinth brought ; 

Nor their white wool with Tyrian poison soil. 

Nor taint with Cassia's bark their native oil : 

Yet peace is theirs ; a life true bliss that yields ; 

And various wealth ; leisure mid ample fields. 

Grottoes, and living lakes, and vallies green. 

And lowing herds ; and 'neath a sylvan screen 

Delicious slumbers. There the lawn and cave 

With beasts of chace abound. The young ne'er crave 

A prouder lot ; their patient toil is cheered ; 

Their gods are worshipped, and their sires revered ; 

And there, when Justice passed from earth away. 

She left the latest traces of her sway. 
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ON THE INTLrEKCE OF POETRY- 



SiNCs the poblication of the first edition of the IMfrwry i>«tw9» 
I have been favored with a commuaicatioQ from a celebrated 
poet, in which he has made some highly interesting remarks sag* 
gee ted by an article on Poetry and Utiiitarianism which is reprint- 
ed at page 55 of the present volume. They are so confirmatory 
of my own views, that I cannot resist the temptation to make 
some public use of them. As the name of the writer is suppreti* 
ed I feel assured, from what I know of his character, that he will 
readily excuse the liberty I take in venturing to offer my readers 
the following extract from his most kind and acceptable letter. 

" The vindication of poetry against utilitarianism particularly doaorvet 
commendation, at a time when * push-pin/ in every thing connected with 
literature is superseding * poetry/ — and the * utiic in its lowest ii^niiQ ii 
preferred to the * duice in its highest. 1 have myself from tinit» to tiino 
in public and in private declaimed not a little against this politthed barba- 
rism, this last refinement of excessive civilization, by which ull lungttngo 
is to be linally converted into the technical expression of iduaii purely 
abstract, and employed for purposes merely practical,— in iho acquislliun 
of sordid wealth and creature-com Torts, or in the iudiilgenco of upcxiula. 
tions tliat lead from doubt to doubt on things spiritual, and end in nothitig 
if tliey end in anything, — that is a contradiction, but it NultN the fuibj^of, 
where every thing contradicts every thing, and the mind qu«Hlloitiitt( at 
length its own existence resolves itself into a series of efrcctn, whether (h#y 
be called thoughts and sensations, fiom one great laboratory of (!aui«e.«|-^ 
the animal brain, and which, whether they br. thoiighttt or iM)t)jitt(ioni4 anly^ 
are disconnected, though as quickly Huccertsivf*, um the npnrkM i)mi nre is^fte* 
rated and instantly extinguished, by the collision of flint and i^i4fp\, I tnmi 
break off from this rhapsodical invective, by nddifi'^ thnt iUt* {fr(»vf»l«itH'# at 
utilitarianism will not only disenchant the world of nil timt )o ^thtiUmi t^tui 
picturesque in it, but will neutralize all that i* luAAp uuft tU^UtUtffiHitui Ui 
' htmian action by removing the sancUoni of eUrrnity ttim ih« Ci4rttmUm^f 
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ftnd gradually obliterating tfia lenif of rtpontlbility to anotliar and bightr 
tribunal than the earth ; without which it ii hard to conceive bow anjr maa 
of like paviioni with ounelvei, can be virtuous from principle in tbe hotir 
of temptation when he can lin to advantage and with impunity. * The 
greate«t good to the greateet number/ the favorite maxim of tbie eUa§ of 
philofopheri^ can never be accompli»hed by any code of lawe or eyttem of 
moral« which dealt with man, whether «ingly or in society^ ae of tbe ^ earth 
enrthy/ without the hope of immortality^ and the belief of a Judgment to 
come according to which a fftate of exintence far more important to him 
than tlie present will be determined. IJtilitarianivm^ ae it ie praaobtd and 
proctiiedi whatever iu pretensioni may \h:, ii adapted only to tlte thingf 
of time and nanne, §o fur u» these can be adapted to the deeirev and nece»« 
ihlen of rational Ix.'ing* with brute dentinieii gifted with facul(ie« capable 
of infinite expaniion, yet limited to three fcore yeora and ten lor tbetr 
development, and then going to the grave with agurplui of intellect uneni' 
ployed which might fierve to carry them through every inhabited orb in 
the univerie, were tlmt the nouPi prr>greM« af%er the death of the body, and 
prepared for all the exerci^tes and etijoyment« of lieaven itieff to etemityi 
when ftoul and body etmll }m reunite<]| ai we are taught by E«welation to 
ex|>ect tliey will l)e. No more ;— you will gueM at the meaning of the 
foregoing verbiage, if I have failed to make it intelligible, — 

Tlicre \n unqucitionably a depreciatory opinion respecting tbe 
nature of poetry very prevalent, not only amongst ignorant or 
prejudiced persons, but even amongst ntany well educated men 
wlto pretend to some refinement of taste and feeling, Tt is 
lamentable, indeed, after so mucb has been written upon the 
subject of poetry by some of the ablest critics in the world, that 
it sbould be yet so little understood. This perbaps partly arises 
from the difHcuIty of making a distinction in common parlance 
between tbe words poetry and metre, tliougb a very little thought 
is sufficient to convince a man of any discrimination tbat tbese 
are by no means synonymous or convertible expressions. Every 
one understands the clear distinction between proBe and vert9, 
which are always placed in opposition, but it is by no means fo 
universally perceived that verne is not necessarily poetry, Cole- 
ridge has rightly explained that poetry is not the proper antithe- 
sis to proie, but to icience. There is, nevertheless, as marked t 
difference between mere metre and true poetry, as bttwet o tree 
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Iwwefcr, tliere imy be poetry in prose, m sometinies there mtf 
be none in metro. 

If we look into the dictioniries for a d^nition of poetry wt 
diall find tint it is '^ m n^rical composition ; — the art or practice 
of writing poems ;" and this is all that tlie generality of thought^ 
less people seem to have learned about it. It has often happened 
that even those who ought to know better have had the same 
limited conception of its nature. And yet Aristolle has affirmed 
that ** poetry is a more philosophical and excellent thing* than 
history ; for poetry is conversant about genertU truth ; history, 
about ptartkular* ;*' and Lord Bacon has said that it is ** a capital 
part of learning," and that it '* has something divim in it/* It is 
strange, indeed, that people should listen attentively to such defi- 
nitions as these, and still confound poetry with metre. Is there 
anything " dicime*' in the art of measuring syllables ? or can Aris- 
totle have considered a mere versijier a more useful and noble wri- 
ter than an kistorian ? If poetry were so limited and mean a 
thing, as the Utilitarians would have us suppose it, how is it that 
the attempt to reduce it to a definition has puzzled so many strong 
and subtle intellects? Poetry embraces the whole moral and 
material world. It is as illimitable as the soul of man. That 
soul is not more distinct in its nature from its clay receptacle, than 
is the spirit of poetry from the form iu which it is embodied. If 
we speak of poetry merely as an art, we may limit il to the 
imitation of moral and external nature, the poet using words as 
a painter uses colours. But if we go beyond this, and endeavour 
to define that peculiar and rare faculty or endowment which 
enables the poet to give life to inanimate things, and to feel more 
intensely than other men the loveliness or grandeur of the ttniver«e> 
or if we attempt to analyse the poetical or to fix its bounds* we 
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icon diseoYer that the atmott baman ingenaity may be taxed in 
Yain. Tbe faculty of mind whicb the poet mott exerts if tbat of 
the imagination ; and afsuredly nothing in life ia more directly 
allied to the highest and purest exertioni of the noblest imagina- 
tion than poetry, and this fact alone is a sufficient evidence of its 
loftiness, and in a high and liberal sense of the word, of its uiUity, 
'* The faculty of iraagitiution/' says Dugald Stewart, "is the 
great spring of human activity, and the principal source of human 
improvement. Destroy that faculty, and the condition of man 
will be as stationary as that of the brutes/' 

To limit utility, as many of our modern philosophers have done^ 
to material objects and the sciences that administer to the com- 
forts and conveniences of corporeal life, is to degrade our human 
nature, which in reality is far more nearly allied to a higher or- 
der of existence than such reasoners would seem to imply. It is 
not always quite clear that the sciences which lessen human labour 
or the sensual luxuries procurable by wealth, have contributed yery 
inaterialiy to the true happiness of mankind. The pleasures which 
all external things can give arc speedily exhausted. We soon get 
accuKtonicd to any external or corporeal advantage derived from 
wealth or science, and when itH novelty is gone, we regard that 
which was once an addition to our pleasures as no more than the 
supply of a ncccwHity, We should feel the want of it far more than 
we appreciate its possession. Hut those arts which kindle the 
imagination and touch the feelings — which elevate and refine our 
spiritual nature, and which increase our sensibilities, arc more 
immediately conversant with the elements of permanent delight. 
We arc not so soon satiated with beautiful images and noble sen- 
timents as with the sensual luxuries of life. In the intellectual 
banquet the appetite grows with what it feeds on. The more wc 
dwell upon the beauty and sublimity of the visible world, the 
more wc see to love and to admire and the more capable wc be- 
come of that high enjoyment. We owe it to the great invention 
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of Steam that we can travel from one place to anodier wHk 
greater speed than oar ancestors, bat if we go orcr the same 
ground with greater rapidity, is it qaite certain diat we travel 
with much lighter hearts or more derated minds ? And of i^aa 
utility is anything in the world of matter or of spirit, exo^ in 
proportion as it bears a remote or immediate reference to the 
heart aud miMd of man ? 

Poetry can supply us with neither sailing ships nor steamers^ 
nor rail-roads, nor patent umbrellas, nor water-proof India-rob- 
ber garments ; but it can g^ve us elcTated conceptions, and make 
us relish with a double zest, those unotterablT lorebr and glorioas 
objects, with which the great Creator of the aniTerse has sur- 
rounded us on every side. The clear bright mirror of a gifted 
poet's soul, when it reflects the son, and the moon, and the stars, 
the richly painted fields and the rmdiant rivers, commnniratrs to 
the mass of his fellow-creatures a far deeper sense of nature's 
loveliness than they obtain through their own mere fleshly vision. 
The herd of literal- minded men pass by the mirades of God's 
own hand with less observation than they bestow opon the 
meanest productions of human art. Bnt every troe poet can ex- 
claim with Wordsworth — 

To me the meanest, simplest, flowers that blow. 
Do raise up thougfau that lie too deep for tcais. 

Nor of any genuine lover of poetry can it be said that •' natore 
never found the way into his heart," or that 

In vain through ctwy diangelul year. 

Did nature lead him as before ; 

A primrose by a riser's brim 

A yellow primrote was to kim^ 

And it was nothing atort. ^^ 

God did not mean us to be indiflTerent to the nnspeakabU 
charms that he has scattered around us with so lavish a hand ; 
and, well has it been said, that Poets are Nature's priests ; for 
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Ihey in an especial manner, impreas opon. liieir fellmr-meflu the 
neoeaaity of caltivating a due aenee of the goodneaa: of that 
mighty and beneficent Beings who haa atili suffered the eaidiiwe 
tread on to retain lo mnoh of the. air of Paradiae* 

Blessings be with them — and eternal praise, 
Who Rave us nobler hopes and nobler cares^- 
The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight in endless lays I 

It is they who teach us when '* sensual pleasures cloy/' 
To fill the languid pulse with finer joy. 

It is they who appeal to us with so much earnestness and 
power to quit occasionally the grovelling and sordid cares of life 
for a sacred communion with Nature, and who bid us look with 
a reverential eye upon her countless glories. It is they who re- 
vive in the man of the world a due sense of his original and 
nobler nature, and make him ashamed of wholly sacrificing to 
sordid pursuits those higher and more innocent delights which 
God has granted to those who are willing to admire the produc- 
tions of his hand. It is they who ask him — 

O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 

Of cliarms which Nature lo her volary yields ! 

The warbling woodland, tlie resounding shore, 

Tlie pomp of groves and garniture of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds. 

And all that eclioes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain*s sheltering bosom shields. 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven — 

Oh ! how canst thou renounce and hope to be forgiven ? 

Perhaps there are few minds raised above the coldest and 
coarsest considerations, that have not received in occasional dis* 
tressea a holy consolation breathed finom tba Um of nature ; and 
certainly every worthy reader < 
bilitiea and hia taate inciw 
from the pen of thoee who^ 
Have looked ob i 
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Then m «put ofa itana in Thoauaa'a " Outle of IndolanM 
that 10 strongtj expreuea th« indepeadent pleunn dnired from 
Natun in dnpits ot Fortune, that it has Miiin itij been repeated 
by thooMnda of fine-minded enthneiaats, with a moat cordial 
eoncurrence of aentiment, and with iirepraaaihle ddifht. 

I care nol, Fortuor, «hal you me deny ; 
You cannol nib m« of fr«c Natnic'i giue ; 
You ciuinut aliui tiie viculowi of the (ky, 
Tliruii;>h wliii'li Aurora ihows her brighuning bM ; 
You cuiirioi bur my con^iioiil feel to inne ; 
Ttie woods mid luw[i:i by tiviriij itream* a) tm. 

And ia that art uselen wbk'li makea lu ao peculiarly alive to 
the charms of ^Jll[u^e ? But it ii not the eitcntal univerie alone 
that tlic poet brings Co the elM too iluggiab observation of miin- 
kind. lie not uuly shows ua the woodera of God in maierial 
things and in tint Igwitr world, liut be br» up the curtain of the 
far more niy£ti.'riou.i aad mijjhty mecUooiam of the human lieart, 
and rvada ua thu mo^C buautiiul and impreaaive moral leaaona ; — 
be charms ua widi tiii: foirciat esamplea of virtue, or frighten! na 
frum »iii by pikijitin^ it in ita trutat coioura. Hamlet and Lt*r, 
and Macbetk and Oi/u'llo, and Ttma% tf Athttu, are pieturea of 
humnnity tlmt aa«i»t ii?i to undimtand lur inner nature, and that 
yield ua mure poaitivc inatruction than the riaeat moral lecture 
that pbiloaopher 4«er uttered. 

And ia poetry then — tki! queation canmit be too often repeated 
— an idle and uaiJi:aa omuaement I Let ua look at true poetry 
from what puiat of view we pleoae, and we need net beutate to 
I that [be UiilUariaiu wbit can apeak of it with eon- 
I. moat be alterly i^umnc of ita aature. To eonfimnd it 
e Tene ia a pipce of aiUineaa and a dedeieney of inaijhl, 
d. age of education ou||lit to beeimaidered ines- 
Wben Thomoa Campbell aharaeterisad 
f B^iney aa paetri/ put mm arliit. and wbea 
4im oalled the arara thn petliy a/ Ammo, 
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these eminent writers had other notions of the nature of poetry 
than Jeremy Bentham and Mr. MiU. If the Utilitarians openly 
professed a natural antipathy to all that is beautiful or sublime, 
their opposition to poetry would be more intelligible — for there is 
nothing in the wide universe that is either beautiful or sublime, 
that is not poetical. When we elevate ourselves above the literal, 
the mean, and the sordid, we enter the pure atmosphere of poetry. 
But they who love the ground cannot be expected to appreciate 
the advantages of a more etherial region. 
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